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ff    C.   BETAST'S   DISCOPRSE 
LIFE,    GENIUS,    AND    WRITINGS 


JAMES  FENIMORE   COOPER, 
IIELITEUED  AT  METROPOUTAK  HiLL,  N.  Y.,  FEBRUARY  25,  S53, 


It  is  now  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  since  the  friends  of  JiMEa 
Femimoke  Cooper,  in  thia  city,  were  planning  to  give  a  publio 
dinner  to  his  honor.  It  was  intended  as  an  expreaaion  both  of 
the  regard  they  bore  him  personaJIy,  and  of  the  pride  they  toolt  in 
tile  glory  ills  writings  had  reflected  oh  the  American  name.  We 
thought  of  what  we  ehoold  say  in  his  hearing;  in  what  terms, 
worthy  of  him  and  of  us,  we  ahonld  apeak  of  the  esteem  in  which 
we  held  mm,  ani  of  the  interest  we  felt  in  a  fame '  which  had 
already  penetrated  to  tiio  remotest  nook  of  fhe  earth  inhabited  by 
civilized  man. 

To-day  we  assemble  for  a  sadder  purpose :  to  pay  to  tiie  dead 
some  part  of  the  honors  then  intended  for  the  livmg. .  We  brilig 
oar  offering,  but  he  is  not  here  who  should  receive  it ;  in  his'  steM 
are  vacancy  and  silenee ;  there  is  no  eye  to  brighten  at  our  words, 
and  no  voice  to  answer.  "  It  is  an  empty  office  that  we  perform," 
said  Virgii,  in  Ms  melodious  verses,  when  commemorating  the 
virtues  of  the  yonng  Marcellua,  and  bidding  fiowers  be  atrewu, 
with  full  hanife,  over  his  early  grave.  We  might  apply  the 
e:-ipresMon  to  the  present  occasion,  but  it  would  be  true  in  part 

ly.  We  can  no  longer  do  anything  for  him  who  is  departed, 
but  we  may  do  _what  will  not  be  vrithoat  fruit  to  thoae  who 
remain.  It  is  good  to  occupy  our  thoughts  with  the  example  ot 
great  t^enta  ]a  conjuncfion  with  great  virtues.  His  geniaa  haa 
passed  away  vrithhim ;  but  we  may  learn,  from,  the  hiatory  of  his 
life,  to  employ  the  faculties  we  posacaa  with  useful  activity  and 
RobJe  aims ;  we  may  copy  bis  magnanimous  frankness,  his  diadaio 
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of  esorything  that  wears  the  faintest  semblance  of  deueit,  hia 
reftisal  to  comply  with  current  abuses,  aiid  the  courage  with 
which,  on  all  occasions,  he  asserted  what  he  deemed  truth,  and 
combated  what  he  thought  error. 

The  eircumataneea  of  Cooper's  eai'ly  life  were  remarkably 
sajt«d  to  cdnfirm  the- DabilFal' hardihood  :^d.4tBn]i)iess  of  hia 
character,  and  to  call  forth  and  exercise  Idiat  extraoi'diutuy  power 
of  observaljbn,  which  accumulated  the  nmteriais  altiirwarda 
wielded  and  shaped  by  his  genius.  His  iather,  wiiile  an  inhabitant 
of^'BorlingtO)!,  in  New  Jersey,' on  tjie.  pleasant  ;]>aiiks  pf  the 
Delaware,  was  tlie  owner  of  large  posaesMons  on  the  borders  ol 
the  Ots«go  Lake  in  onr-own  state,  and  here,  in  the  newly-cieared 
fields,  he  built,  in  1786,  the  first  house  in  Cooperstown.  To  this 
home,  Cooper,  who  was  born  in  Burlmgton,  in  the  year  .1789,  wat 
conveyed  in  \a&  inl'ancy,  and  hero,  as  he  informs  iiif  in  liis  preface 
to  the  Pioneers,  his  first  impressions  of  the  external  world  were 
obtainect  Here  he  passed  his  childhood,  with  the  vast  forest 
around  him,  stretching  up  the  mountains  tiiat  overlook  the  lake, 
and  far  beyond,  in  aregion  where'lhe  Indian  yet  roamed,  and  the 
white  hunter,  hsif  Indian  in  his  dress  and  mode  of  life,  sought  hia 
game, — arepon  in  whieh  the  bear  and  the.  wolf  were  yet  hunted, 
and  the  panther,  more  formidable  than  either,  lurked'  In  the 
thickets,  aid  tales  of  wanderings  in  the  wHdefnras,  and.  «ieguntera 
with  these  fierce  animals,  beguiled  the  length  of  the  wiiiter  nights. 
Ot  this  plaee.  Cooper,  idthough  early  removed  from  it  to  pursue 
his  studies,  was  an  occasional  resident  throughout  his  lite,  and 
here  hia  last  years  wore  wholly  passed. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Yale  College,  where,  not- 
withetauding  his  extreme  youth, — rfor,  with  the  exeeptiun  of  the 
poet  Hillhouae,  he  was  the  youngest  of  his  class,  and  Iljllhouse 
wns  afterwards  withdrawn, — his  progreaa  in  hia  sindies  is  said  lo 
have  been  honorable  to  his  talents.  He  left  the  college,  after  a 
residence  of  three  years,  and  became  a  midshitanan  in  the  United 
States  navy.  Six  years  he  followed  the  sea,  and  there  yet 
"andera,  among  those  who  are  fond  of  literary  anecdote,  a  story 
ef  the  young  sailor  who,  in  the  streets  if  one  of  tho  English 
ports,  attracted  the  eui'ioslty  of  the  oroWd  by  expldning  to  his 
jompanions  a  Latin  rootto  in  some  public  p'ace.  That  diiiing 
this  period  he  made  himself  master  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
imagery  which  he  ofterv^ards  em|doyed  to  so  nmch  advantage  iiv 
hie  romances  of  the  sea,  the  finest  ever  written,  is  %  common  and 
obvious  remark ;  but  it  has  not-  been,  so  for  as  1  know,  observed 
that  fh>m  the  diseipline  of  a  seaman's  life  he  may  hsve-  derived 
much  of  hia  readiness  and  fertility  of  invention,  much  >f  bis  skill 
in  surrounding'  the  personages  of  Ms  novels  with  hnagii\ary  perils, 
Riid  reaeiung  tiiem  by  probable  e'^pedienta.    Of  all  pursuits,  1h» 
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life  of  a  Bajlor  ia  that  whicb  familiarizes  men  to  danger  id  its 
most  fearflil  shapes,  moat  cultivates  preaence  of  mind,  and  most 
effectually  ualls  forth  the  resources  of  a  prompt  imd  fearless  dex- 
terity by  which  imicineiit  evil  ia  avoided. 

In  1811,  Cooper,havlng  I'eaigned  hia  post  as  midahipman,  began 
the  year  by  manying  Miss  Delaney,  sister  of  the  present  bishop; 
of  the  dioeeae  of  Weatem  New  York,  and  entered  upon  a  domefetk 
life  happily  jiassed  to  its  close.  He  went  to  live  at  Mamaroneck,  m 
theeounty  of  Westchester,  and  while  here  be  wrote  and  published 
the  first  of  his  novels,  entitled  Precautiim.  CoDCeming  to» 
oeeafiion  Of  writing  this  work,  it  is  related,  that  once,  as  he  was 
reading  an  English  novel  to  Mra.  Cooper,  who  has,  within  a  ^ort 
Ume  past,  been  laid  in  the  grave  l>eside  her  illuetrions  husbandj 
and  of  whom  we  may  new  say,  that  hef  goodness  was  no  Jess 
emiilent  th^i  Ids  genius,  he  suddenly  laid  down  the  book,  and 
smd,  "I  believe  I  coald  write  a  better  myaelf."  Almost  iaune- 
diately  be  composed  a  chapter  of  a  projected  work  of  fiction,  and 
read  it  to  the  same  Iriendly  judge,  who  encouraged  him  to  finish 
it,  and  when  it  waa  completed,  suggeated  its  puMcataon.  Of  this 
he  had  at  the  lime  no  intention,  but  he  wss  at  length  induced  to 
submit  the  manuscript  to  the  examination  of  the  late  Charles 
Wilkes,  of  this  city,  in  whose  literaty  opinions  he  had  great  con- 
fidence. Mr.' Wilkes  advised  that  it  should  be  published,  and  to 
Hiese  circumstances  we  owe  it  that  Cooper  became  an  author. 

I  oonfeaa  1  have  merely  dipped  into  this  work.  The  experiment 
was  made  with  Ibe  first  edi&On,  deformed  by  a  atrange  punctua- 
tion— a  profasion  of  commas,  ?nd  other  pauses,  which  puzzled 
and  repelled  me.  Its  author,  many  years  aftern^rda,  revised  and 
republished  it,  correcting  this  fault,  and  some  faults  of  style  dso, 
so  that  to  a  casual  inspection  it  appeared  almost  another  work. 
It  was  a  professed  delineation  of  Etigliah  manners,  though  tho 
author  had  then  seen  nothing  of  Englisn  society.  It  had,  however^ 
the  honor  of  being  adopted  by  tJie  countiy  whose  manners  it 
described,  and,  bdng  early  republished  in  Great  firiiain,  psssed 
from  the  first  for  an  Englfeh  novel.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  believe 
what  ia  siud  of  it,  that  it  contained  a  promise  of  the  powers  which 
iis  author  afterwards  put  forth. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  year  1831,  and  in  the  thirty-second  o. 
his  life,  Cooper  published  the  fir^t  of  the  works  by  vvhich  he  will 
be  known  to  posterity,  the  Spi,:  It  took  the  readiiig  world  by  a 
kind  of  aurpriae ;  its  merit  was  acknowledged  by  a'nipid  sale ;  thu 

Eublic  read  with  eagerness  and  the  ciitJMi  wondered.  Many  with- 
eld  their  commeudatjons  on  account  of  defects  in  the  plot  pr 
blemishes  in  the  compoation,  arising  from  want  of  prKoliee,  and 
some  waited  till  they  .could  hem  the  judgment  of  Bwopean 
readers.     Yet  Uiere  were  not  wanting  entice  in  this  countiy,  ot 
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irhose  good  opinion  any  author  in  any  part  of  the  world  nii^'lit  be. 
proud,  who  spolte  of  it  in  terms  it  deserved.  "  Are  you  not 
delighted,"  wrote  &  literary  friend  to  me,  who  has  sinte  risen  to 
high  disthiefJon'as  a  wiiter,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  "  are  you 
not  delighted  with  the  Spy,  as  a  work  of  infinite  spirit  and 
genius  r  In  that  word  genius  lay  the  explanation  of  the  hold 
Which  the  work  had  taken  on  tne  minds  of  men.  What  it  had  of 
excellence  was  peculiar  and  unborrowed;  ite  pictures  of  life, 
whether  in  repose  or  activity,  were  drawn,  with  broad  lights  and 
shadows,  immediately  ftom  living  ori^nals  in  nature  or  in  Ms  own 
im^ination.  To  hitn,  whatever  he  described  was  t*ue ;  it  w.is 
made  a  reality  to  him  by  the  strength  with  which  he  conceived  it. 
His  powerin  the  delineation  of  characlerwaa  shown  in  the  princi- 
pal .personage  of  his  story,  Harvey  Birch',  on  whom,  though  he'has 
chosen  to  employ  him  in  the  ignoble  ofliee  of  a  spy,  and  endowed 
him  with  the  qualities  necessary  to  his  profession,— extreme  cir- 
OumspectiOn,  fertility  in  stratagem,  and  the  art  of  conceahug  his 
real  character — qualities  wliich,  in  conjunction  with  selii^neas  and 
greediness,  make  the  scoundrel,  he  has  bestowed  the  virtues  of 
generosity,  magnammity,  an  intense  love  of  country,  a  fidelity  not 
to  be  corrupted,  and  a  disinterestedness  beyond  temptation.  Out 
of  this  combination  of  qualities  he  has  wrought. a  character 
which  is  a  favorite  in  all  nations,  and  with  all  okases  of  man- 
It  is  said  that  if  you  cast  a  pebble  into  the  ocean,  at  the  mouth 
of  om"  harbor,  the  vibration  made  in  the  water  passes  gradually 
on  till  it  strikes  the  icy  barriers  of  the  deep  at  the  south  pole. 
The  spread  of  Cooper's  repntatiori  is  not  confined  within  narrower 
limits.  The  Spi/  is  read  in  all  the  written  diateols  of  Europe,  and 
in  aome  of  those  of  Asia.  TiiC  French,  immediately  atler  its 
first  appearance,  gave  it  to  the  multitudes  who  read  their  far- 
diffused  language,  and  placed  it  among  the  first  works  of  its  class. 
It  was  rendereu  into  Castilian,  and  pa^ed  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  dwell  under  the  beams  of  Hie  Southern  Cross.  At  length  it 
passed  the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe,  and  the  httest  recoil  I  have 
seen  of  its  progress  towaids  absolute  universality,  is  contained  iu 
a  statement  of  the  IiUerTtational  Magazine,  derived,  1  presume, 
trom  its  author,  that  in  1847  it  was  published  in  a  Persian  tranK' 
lation  at  Ispahan.  Before  this  time,  I  doubt  not,  they  ai'e  reading 
t  in  some  of  the  lanffuages  of  HindoaUn,  and,  if  the  Chmese  evei 
translated  anything,  ft  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  many  millions 
who  inhabit  the  iar  CathayL 

I  have  spoken  of  the  hesitalJon  which  American  criljcs  felt  in 
admitting  tiie  merits  of  the  Spy,  on  account  of  crudities  in  the 
plot  or  the  composition,  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  really  existed. 
An  exception  must  be  made  in  favor  of  the  Port  Folio,  which. 
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tn  a  notice  written  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Hall,  mother  of  the  editor  of 
that  periodical,  and  author  of  Converxaiions  on  Ike  Bible,  gave  the 
rfork  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  Cooper,  as  I  am  informed,  never  for- 
got this  aet  of  timely  and  ready  Mn^esa. 

It  was  perhaps  favorable  to  the  immediate  suceeas  of  the  Spy, 
that  Cooper  had ,  few  American  anthoi^  U>  divide  with  him  the 
public  attentioiL  That  crowd  of  clever  meo  and  women  who  now 
write  for  the  magaziiies,  who  send  out  volumes  of  essays, 
sitetches,  and  poems,  and  who  supply  the  press  'with  novels^  bio- 
graphies, aud.  historical  works,  were  then,  for  the  most  part,  either 
atamniering  their  lessons  in  the  schools,  or  yet  unborn.  Yet  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  just  about  the  time  that  the  Spg  made  its 
appearance,  the  dawn  of  what  we  now  call  our  literature  was  jaat 
breaking.  The  concluding  number  of  D^ia's  Mle  lilan,  a  woric 
neglected  at  first,  but  now  numbered  among  the  best  things  of  the 
kind  in  our  language,  was  issaed  in  the  same  month.  The  Skelak 
Boc^  was  then  just  completed ;  the  world  was  adtniring  tt,,and  ita 
author  was  meditating  Bracebridge  Hall.  ''Miss  Sedgwick,  about 
the  same  time,  made  Eer  iirst  essay  in  that  ehariuing  series  of  no- 
vela  of  domestic  life  in  New  England  which  have  gained  her  so 
high  a  reputation.  Peruiva!,  now  unhappily  silent,  h»l'jiist  put  to 
press  a  volume  of  poems.  I  have  a  copy  of  an  edition  otllal- 
Uck'a  Fanny,  published  in  the  same  year ;  tlie  poem  of  Yamaydsn, 
by  Eastbum  and  San<^  appeitred  almost  simultaneously  with 
it.  Livmgaton  was  putting  the  Eaiahing  hand  to  hia  Report  on 
the  Penal  Code  ^  Louisiana,  a  work  written  With  such  gravc^ 
persuasive  eloquence,  that  it  belongs  as '  ffiach  to  our  literature 
as.  to  our  jurisprudence.  Other  contemporatieoua  American 
works  there,  were,  now  less  read.  Paul  Allen's  poem  of 
i\Wi  was  just  Ifud  on  tho  counters  of  the  booksellers.  Ardea 
published,  at  the  same  time,  m  this  city,  a  translation  of  Ovid's 
Tristia,  in  heroic  verse,  in  wyeh  the  complaiiits  of  the  efTeminato 
Roman  poet  were  rendered  with  great  fidelity  to  the  ori^al,  and 
sometimes  not  without  beauty.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself,  it  was 
in  that  year  that  I  timidly  intrusted  to  the  winds  and  waves  of 
public  opitiion  a  small  cai^  of  my  own— a  poem  entitled  Tfte 
Ages,  ai|d  half  a  dozen  shorter  ones,  in  a  thin  duodecimo  volume, 
pnnted  nt  Cambridge. 

We  liad,  at  the  same  time,  works  of  elegant  literature,  fresh 
IVom  the  press  of  Gre^it  Britaiii,  which  are  still  read  and  admired. 
Barry  Cornwall,  then  a  young  suitor  for  fame,  published  in  the 
same  year  his  Marcia  ColonTia ;  Byron,  in  the  full  strength  and 
fertility  of  his  genius,  gave  the  readers  of  English  his  tra^ady  of 
Marino  Faliero,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  hia  spirited  controversy 
with  Bowles  ooniJefning  the  poetry  of  Pope.  The  Spy  had  to 
sustain  a  comparison  with  Scott's  Antiquary,  published  siraulta> 
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neojisly   wiih   if,   and  .nith   Loekhart's    Valsrius,   which   seetiia 
to  mq  one  of  the  most  remnrkable  works  of  fiction   ever  com- 

iu  1823,  and  in  his  tiiirty-fourth.  year,  Cooper  Drought  out  his 
noTel  of  the  Pioneer^,t]ie  scene  of  which  was  laid  on  1l)e  horfers 
Cfhis  own  beautiful  late.  .,In  a  recent  survey  of  Mr;  Cooper's 
works,  by  cme  pf  his  admireWj.it  is  inlimftted  tiat  the  teputatjon 
of  itiiia  work  mayhavebeenm  some  degiee  fiictitious.  I  cannot 
think  so;. I  cannot. see  how  soeh  a  wort  could  M  of  beoommg, 
eooper.orlater,!  favorite.  It  was  several  ye&rs  after  its  first 'sp- 
])esranQe  Umtlread  the  JPioneers,  and  I.read  it  with  a  delighted 
astonishnieiit.  Here, ,s^I  to.  myself,  ia  the  poet  of  rural  life  in 
this .  country— Mr  Hesiod,  our  Theocritus,  except  that  he  writes 
without  the  restraint  of  numbers,  and  is  a  greater  poet  than  they. 
In  the  Pioneers,  as  in  a  moving  picture,  are  made-  to  pass  before 
US  the  hardy  occupations  and  spirited  .amusem.enta  of  a.prosperous 
S.ettlement,.in  p,  fertile  region,,  encompassed,  for. leagues  around 
yriUi^.t^e  primeval  wilderness  of  woods,,  -The  seasons  in  their 
different  jispepts,  bringing. with  iftem.their^ifferent«mploynients; 
forests.  Mling.  before  the  axe  ;  .tiie  cheerful  population,  with  the 
fir^iti mild,  day  of  spring,  engagiedhilhe  augur  orohards;.  the  cbaao 
(ff  the  deer  through  the  deep  woods,  and  into  the  lake ;  turkey- 
shooting,  during  the  ChristoHS.  holidays,  in  which  the  Indian 
msrksnian  vied  for  the  prize  of  skiU  with,ithB  white  man ;  swift 
sleigh  rides  under  the  blight  winter  aim,  and, perilous  encounters 
with  wild  animala  in  the  forests  ;■.  these,  and  otber  scenes  of  roral 
life,  drawn,  as  Cooper  knew  how  t^  draW;  them,  in  the  bright  and 
Ijeidthful  coloring  of  wWch  he  was  masitej;,are.intei'woven  with 
a  regular  narrative  of  bunai)  fortunes,  not  unskilfully  constructed j 
and^ow  could  sueh  a. work  be  otherwise  than  popular? 

In  the  Pioneers,  LeatJierBtociiui^  is  first  introduced — a  philoso- 
pher of  the  woods,  ignorant  of  books,  but  instructed  in  all  that 
nature,  without  the  lud  of  .science,  could  reveal  to  the  man  of 
quick  senses  and  inquiring  intellect,  whose  life  has  been  passed 
under  (he  open  sky,  and  in  companionship  with  a  race  whose  ani- 
mal perceptions  are  the  aontest  and  .most  culUvated  of  which 
there  is  any  example.  But  Leatherstackjug  has  higher  qualities ; 
in  him  there  ia  a  genial  blending  of  the  gentlest  virtues  of  the 
dvilized  man  with  the  better*  nature  of  the :  aboriginal  tribes ;  all 
ihai,  in  them  is  noble,  geneiious,  ai^d  ideal,  is  adopted  into  liis  own 
Hindly  character,  and  ^1  that  it  evil  is  rejected.  But  why  should 
I  attempt  to  analyse  a  character  so  fanliliarT  Lealherstooking  is 
ackncwledged,  on  all  liands,  to  be  one  of  1he  noblest,  as  well  as 
most  striking  and  original  creations  of  fiction.  In  some  of  hia 
subsequent  novels.  Cooper — for  he  had. not  yet  attained  to  the  fall 
■uaturity  of  his  powers — jjeightened  and  ennobled  his  first  coneepi 
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&I0' of  the  ulim'Rctor,  bat  in  the  Pioneers  it  du^^led  the  ti'orld 
with  tlie  splendor  of  novelty. 

;t  work  was  tiie  Pita,  in  which  he  showed  how,  from  thO' 
s  of  a  life  at  Bea,  its  perils  and  escapeEi,  from  the  buautj 
■.ma  tari-ora  of  the  grea/.  doep,  from  the  working'  of  aVeaael  on  a 
long- voyagtf,  and  &om  the  frauk.'brave,  and  generooH,  but  pecn 
liar  diaiaeter  of  t^e  seaman,  may  be  drawn  nlateriala  of  romftncfl 
by  wliich  the  minds  of  men  may  be  as  deeply  moved  as  by  any- 
thing in  the  power  of  romance  W  present  In  this  walk,  COoper 
lias  nad  many' diadples,  but  no  rival.  All  who  have  since  wtitlaif 
omanoBs  of  the  aea  have  been  but  travellers  in  a  country  of  WliiAh 
lie  was  the  great  discoverer ;  and  none  of  Hiem  all  seemed  to  have 
loved  a  ship  as  Cooper  loved  it,  or  have  been'  able  so  stroiigty  to 
iuterest  ail  classes  of  reiiders  in  its  fortunes:  Among  other  per- 
sonages drawn  with  great,  strength  in  the  Piiot,  is  the  general  fa- 
vorite, Tom  Coffin,  the  thorough  seanoan,  with  all  l^e  virtues 
and. one  or  two  of  the  iafiriaities  of'hia.ptofe^sion,  aup^istafjoue, 
as, seamen  are  apt  to  be,  yet  whose  superstilioiis  suike  us  as  but 
an  irregular  growth  of  his  devout  recognition  of  the  Power  who 
holds  &B  ocean  in  tiie  hollow  of  his  ^nd ;  true-hearted,  gentle, 
full  of  resowcoH,  collected  in  danger,  and  at  last  calmly  peiishiiig 
at  Hie  post  of  duty,  with  the  vesSel  he  has  long  guided,  by'  what 
I  may  call  a  great  and  magnammons  death.  Hiarciagher  and 
coiffaer  companion,  Boltrope,  is  drawn  with  scarcely  less  skill,  and 
with  a  no  less  vigorous  hand. 

The  jpJoTieers  is  not  Cooper's  best  tale  of  the  American  forest, 
nor. the  PWoi,  perhaps,  in  all  respects,. his  best  tide  of^the  sea; 
yet,  if  he  hadceased  to  write  here,  the  measui'e  of  his  fame  would 
possiblj  have  been  scarcely  leas  ample  than  it  now  is.  Neither 
of  them  is  far  below  tlje  best  of  his  productions,  and  in  them  ap- 
pear the  two  most  remarkable  creations  of  his  imaginaJaon — two 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  all  fiction. 

It  was  ahont  this  time  that  my  acquaintance  with  Cooper  be- 
gan, an  acquaintance  of  more  thaj!  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which 
his  depoilrmeuL  towards  mu  was  that  of  unvaried  kindness,  lie 
then  resided  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  in  this  city,  and  here 
he  had  founded  a,  weekly  club,  to  which  many  of  the  most  lis- 
IJnguished  men  of  the  place  belonged.  Of  the  members  wh 
have  since  passed  away,  were  Chancellor  Kent,  the  jurist;  Wiley 
the  intelligent  and  liberal  tiookseller;  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  always 
acfiye  JQ  schemes  of  benevolence ;  Jarvis,  the  paini«r,  a  man  of  m- 
finite  humor,  whose  jests  awoke  inextmgois^iable  laughter;  De 
Kay,  the  natumlist ;  Sands,  the  poet;  Jacob  HaiVey,  whose  genial 
memory  is  cherished  by  many  friends.  Of  .those  who  are-yet 
living  was  Morse,  the  invjentor  of  the  electric  telegrajJi ;  Duraild| 
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y^en  ono  of  tbe  first  of  engravers,  aud  now  no  leSs  illuSlrioaB  ns  a 
pointer ;  Henry  Jamea  Anderson,  whose  acquirementsj-might 
awaken  the  eilvy  of  the  ripest  acholnrs  of  the  old  world ;  Halleck, 
the  poet  and  wit;  Verplauck,  who  has  given  the  .iorld  the  best 
edition  of  ShakHpente  for  general  readers ;  Dr.  King,  now  at  (he 
head  of  Colurabia  College,  and  his  two  immediate  p«^dece3Sora  in 
that  offloe.  I  might  enlarge  the  list  with  many  other  names  of 
no  less  distinclion.  The  army  and  navy  uontributed  their  propor- 
tion of  members,  whose  names  are  on  record  in  onr  national 
hiptory.  Cooper  when  in  town  was  dways  present,  and  I  re- 
meinber  being  struck  with  the  inexhaustible  vivaeiCy  of  his  con- 
versation and  tlie  minuteness  of  his  knowledge,  m  everything 
which  depended  upon  aouteness  of  obseiTation  and  exactness  of 
recollection.  I  remember,  too,  being  somewhat  startled,,  coming 
as  I  did  from  the  seelnsion  of  a  comilfy  life,  with  a  oertiiin  emphatic 
fronkncss  ig  his  imanner,  which,  however,  I  came  at  last  to  like 
and.  to  admire.  The  elnb  met  in  the' hotel  called  Washington 
Hall,  the  site  of  which, is  now  oecupied  by  part  of  the  circuit  of 
Stewart's  marbie  building. 

Lionel  lAncotn,  which  cannot  be  ranked  among  the  success. 
I'ul  productions  of  Cooper,  was  published  in  1835 ;  and  in  the  year 
following  appeai'cd  the  irasi  nf  ike  Moliicans,  wliich  more  than 
recovered  the  ground  lost  by  its  predecessor.  In  this  work,  the 
cQQstruction  of  the  narrative  has  signal  defects,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  triumphs  of  Uie  author's  genius  tiiat  he  makes  us  unconacions 
of  them  while  we  read.  It  is  only  when  we  have  had  time  to 
awake  ftom  the  intense  interest  in  which  he  Tins  held  us  by  the 
vivid  reality  of  his  narrative,  and  have  begun  to  aeareh  for  feults 
in  cold  blood,  that  we  are  able  to  find  them.  In  the  Last  of  tie 
Mohicans,  vte  have  a  bolder  portraiture  of.  Lealherstocking  than 
in  thn  Pioneers. 

This  work  was  published  m  1826,  and  in  the  same  year  Cooper 
nailed  with  his  family  for  Europe.  He  left  New  York  as  one  of 
tJie  vessels  of  war,  described  in  his  romances  of  the  seji,  goes  out 
of  port,  amidst  the  thunder  of  a  parting  salute  from  the  big  guns 
on  the  batteries.  A  dinner  was  Mven  him  just  before  his  de- 
parture, attended  by  most  of  tjie  diatingnisbed  men  of  the  dty,  at 
which  Peter  A.  Jay  preddcd;  and  Dr.  Kmg  addressed  him  in  terms 
which  some  then  thought  too  glowmg,  but  which  would  now 
seem  suffldently  tempei'ate,  expressing  the  good  wishes  of  bis 
friends,  and  dwelling  on  the  satisfaction  they  promised  themselves 
in  possessing  so  illustrious  a  representative  of  American  literature 
in  the  old  world.  Cooper  was  searcely  m  France  when  he  re- 
membered his  friends  of  the  weekly  club,  and  sent  frequent  mis- 
sives to  be  read  at  its  meetings ;  but  the  club  missed  its  fonmder 
went  into  a  decline,  and  not  long  afterwai'ds  qiuetly  expired. 
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The  first  of  Cooper^B  novela  pidilisljed  e&ev  leaving  Americawaa 
(he  Prairie,  which  appeared  early  iBl827,  a'work  with  the  ad- 
miritrs  of  which  I  wholly  agree.  I  read  it  wi^- a  ceil^n  aWe,  iip 
lui^eiined  sense  of  Buhiimity,  8uch  as  one  experiences  on  euteriug, 
for  the- first  time,  upon  thoae  Inunens^  grassy  desoiti  froiw  which 
the. work  takes  its  name.  The  squatter  and. his  family — tha 
brawny  old  man  and  Ms  large-limbed  Bons^  living  in  a  sort  of  pri- 
miiive  and  patriarchal  barbarism,  sluggish  on  ordiiiiiry  occasions, 
but  terrible  when  roused,  like  the  hurricane  that  sweeps  the  grand 
bat,  monotonous  wUderaesa  in  which  they  dwell — seem  a  natural 
growtl^  of  undent  fields  of  the  Weat.  Leatberstocking,  a  hunter 
rn  the  Pi/meers,  a  warrior  in  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  and  now, 
m  his  e^rtreme  old  age,  a  trapper  on  the  prairie,  declined  in 
sla^ngth,  bat,undecay^  in  intellect,  and  looking  to  the  near  close 
of^luslife,  and.  a  grave  under  the  long  grass,  as  calmly  as  the 
laborer  at:'sunset  looks  to  his  evening  isiumber,  is  no  less  in 
harmufiy  with  the  silent  desert  in  >which  he  vfanderx.  Equally  so 
are  the^.Xnjiians,  slJU  his  companions,  copies  of  the  American 
aiavage  soinewliat  idefllized,  but  not  the  fess  a  part  of  the  wild 
nature  in  which  tiiey  haye  th^  haunts. 

B^ore  the  year  closed,  Cooper  hnd. 'given  tiie  world  ^lotiier 
naubcol  tale,  the  .  Red  Rover,  which,  with  niany,  is  a  gre&ter 
l^vorite  than  the  PUot,  and' with  reason,  perhaps,  if  we  consider 
prii^t^ly  the  incidents,  ^hich  are  conducted  and  described  with 
a. meater,  piast^y  over  tiie  springs  of  pity  and  terror. 

It  happeped  to.  Cooper  while  he  was  abroad,  as.it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  to  our  oonnfrymen,  to  hear  the  United  Sfatea 
dis^vantageonsly  compared  wifii  Europe.  He  had  himself  been 
a  cJbse  ob^ryer  of  tilings  both  here  .ana  in  the  old  world,  and  was 
conscious  of  being  able  to  rafute  the  detractors  of  his  country  iu 
regard  to  many  points.  He  published  in  1828,  after  he  had  liesn 
two  years  in  Europe,  a  series. lof  letters,  en^ed  Notions  o/'  ike 
Americans,  .by  a  Trat^iling  Bachelor,  in  which  he  gave  a  fovor- 
able.aceount  of  the  working  of  our  institntjona,  and  vindicated  his 
country  from  varioi^  flippant  and  ill-natured  misrepresentations  of 
foreigners.  It  is  rather  too  measured  in  style,  hut  is  written  from 
a  mind  full  of  the  subject,  and  from  a  memory  wonderfully  stored 
with  part^ulars.  Although  twenty-four  years  have  elapsed  since 
'is.puhlieation,  but  little  of  the  vindication  has  become  obsolete. 
Cooper  loved  his  country  and  Waa  proud  of  her  history  and  her 
InslJtutions,  but  it  puzzles  many  that  ho  should  have  appeared,  at 
different  times,  as  her  eulogist.and  hercersor.  My  friends,  sho 
is  worthy  both  of  pi^se  and  of  bianie,  and  Cooper  was  not  tho 
man  to  shrink  from  bestowing  either,  at  what  seemed  to  him  tho 
proper  time.  He  defended  her  from  detractors  abroad ;  he  sought 
Id  save  her  from  flatterers  at  home.     I  will  not  say  that  he  was 
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Id  aa  good  humor  with  his  coimtiy  when  he  wrote  Home  at 
Found,  aS  when  he  wi'ote  hie  Notions  ofihe  Americans,  but  thia  I 
will  say  that  whether  he  commended  or  oeusnred,  he  did  it  in  " 


rity  of  h 
)uld  do 


good.     His  Notions  .of  the  Amei'icatts  v 


likely  to  leaaen  than  to  increase  his  popularity  in  Europe,  inaa 
mach  as  they  were  put  forth  without  the  slightest  regard  t« 
European  prejudices. 

In  1839,  he  brought  out  the  novel  eulitled  the  Wept  nf  TfisS. 
ton-  Wish,  one  of  the  few  of  hia  works  which  we  now  rarely  hear 
menlioned.  He  woa  engaged  in  the  compoaiEion  of  a  third  nau. 
deal  tale,  which  he  afterwards  published  under  the  name  of  tho 
Water-  Witch,  when  the  raeihoratle  revolution  of  the  Three  Days 
of  July  broke  out.  He  saw  a  government,  ruling  by  fear  and  Jn 
defiance  of  public  opioion,  ocerthrown  in  a  few  hours,  with  little 
bloodshed ;  he  saw  the  French  nation,  far  from  being  intoxicated 
with  thdr  new  liberty',  peaeeftilly  addres«iig  tiieinaelves  to  the 
discnssion  of  the  institutions  underwhieh  they  were  to  live.  A 
work  which  Cooper  afterwarda  published,  his  Residffnce  in.Europe, 

fives  the  outline  of  apian  of  government  for  France  furnished 
y  him  at  that  time  to  La  Fayette,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits 
of  close  and  daily  inlimaey.  It  was  his  idea  to  give  permanence 
to  the  new  order  of  tilings  by  associating  two  strong- parties  m  its 
support,  the  friends  of  t^^lamacy  and  the  republicans.     Ha  sug- 

fisted  that  Henry  V.  should  be  called  to  the  hereditary  "fcrone  of 
nmce, '  a  youth  yet  to  be  educated  as  the.  head  of  a  free  people, 
that  the  peerage  should  be  aboltehed,  and  a  leg^skture  of  two 
ehambera.  established,  with  a  oonstituenoy  of  at  least  a  million 
and. a  half  of  electors;  the  senate  to  be  chosen  by  the  general 
V6tet  as  the  representative  of  tile  entire  nation,  and  the  members 
of  tiie^other  house  to  be  choaan  by  districts,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  local  interests.  To  the  middle  ground  of  politics  so 
ostentatiouslv  occupied  by  Loni3<  Philippe  at  the  beginning  of  Us 
reign,  he  predicted  a  brief  duration,  believing  that  it  would  speedily 
be  merged  in  despotism,  or  supplanted  by  the  popnlu'  rule.  His 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  m'ore.smply  than  he  oould  have  imagin- 
ed— fulfilled  in  both  its  alternativea. 

In  one  of  the  oontroveraes  of  that  lame,  Cooper  bore  a  dis- 
tinguiahed  part.  The  Reviie  Brilanniqtie,  a  periodical  publisbed 
in  Paris,  boldly,  affirmed  the  government  of  the  United  Statea  tc 
be  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  the  world,  and  its  people  among 
the  most  heavily  taxed  of  mankind.  Thia  assertion  was  supported 
flritii  a  certain  show  of  proof,  and  the  writer  affected  to  have 
istablisiied  the  conclusion  thitt  a  republic  niuBl,  necessaiily  be  nioi'e 
eEpensive  than  a  monarchy.  Tlie  partisans  of  the  oAlfl't  were 
di^iighted  with  the  reasoning  of  the  article,  and  claimed  a  iriumpb 
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PTer  onr  iincienl  Mend  L?.  Fayette,  who,  during  forl^  years,  had 
not  uBKsed  to  liold  up  tbe  governttt^t  of  the  United  States  as  tke 
«he^>etti  io  the  world.  At  the.  suggestjon  of  La  Fayette,  Cudper 
replied  to  this  attack  upon  hia  country  in  a  li-tter  wliicU  was 
translated  into  French,  and,  together  with,  another  from  General 
Bertrand,  for  many  years  a  resident  in  Ameriea,  was  laid  hefore 
IJiepeople  ai  Fnuice. 

These  two  letter?  provoked  a  ahower  of  rejoindei's,  in  whieh, 
according  to  COopei',  misstatementa  were  miagled  with  scnnility. 
He  commenced  a .  aeries .  of  lettors  on  the  .question  in  dispute, 
wliich  were  puliUshed  m  iha  N(itional,  a  dally  sheet,  scad  gave  tlie 
first  evidence  of  thai  extraoidinaiy  acnteness  in  controversy  which 
was  no  .ies»  diaracteristic  of  Wa  mind  than  the  vigor,  of  hia 
imagination.  The  enemies  of  La  Fayette  pressed  into  their  fter- 
viee  Mr.  LeaviU  Harria,  of  New  Jei'sey,  iSlerwards  onr  charge 
tSaffaires  at  the  court  pf  France,  hut  C^opai'  replied  to  Mr.  Ifcms 
in  the  National  of  May  2d,  1832,  closing  a  disuu.ssion  in  v^hieli  he 
had  effectually .uileneed  thoi^  who.ohjecfed  ito  our  institunons  on 
the  score  of  economy.  Of  these  letters,  which  would  fomi  an 
iinporta,nt  chuiter  in  political  science,  no  ent^e  copy,  1  have  been 
told,  is  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  earnest  controversy  is  almost  in.- 
vaiiably  porsonal  ill-will.  Cooper  was  told  by  one  who  held  an 
official  station  under  the  French  government,  that  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  this  dispute  conc.erniiig  taxation. would  ndthei'  be  foTr 
gotten  nor  for^ven.  The  dislike  he  had  incurred  in  that  quarter 
was  atrengthened  by  hia  novel  of  the  Bravo,  published  in  Wie  year 
1831,whirehewasin  the  midst  of  Ids  quarrel  with  the  aristoeraljc 
party.  In  that  work,  of  which  he  lias  himself  justly  said  that  it 
was  thoroughly  American  in  all  that  belonged  to  it,  his  object 
was ,  to  show  how  institutions,  professedly  created  to  prevent 
violence  and  wrong,  become,  when  perverted  from  Hieir  natnraJ 
destmation,  the  instruments  of  injustice;  and  how,  in  every  system 
which  makes  power  the  eiiclurive  property  of  the  strong,  the  v/imk 
are  sure  to  be  oppressed.  The  work  ia  written  with  all  the  vigor 
and  spirit  of  his  best  novels;  Uie  magmficent  city  of  "Venice,  in 
which  the  scene  of  the  atory  is  laid,  st^ds  oontinualty  before  the 
fma^naljon ;  and  fVom  time  to  time  the  gorgeousj^remonies  of 
the  Venetian  republic  pass  under  our  eyes,  such  as  the  marriage, 
of  the  Doge  wUh  the  Adriatic,  and  the  contast  of  the  gondolas  tor 
the  prize  of  speed.  The  Bravo  himself,  and  seyeraJ  of  the  other 
eharaetera  are  strongly  conceived  and  distinguished,  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  then:  all  ia  the  spirited  and  generous-hearted 
daughter  of  the  jailer. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  critics,  who  judge  of  Cooper  by  fui 
Ikiliu'ea,  that  he  had"^  no  akUl  in  i^awlcg  female  cnamctecs.    By 
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the  Bnmtj  proeeas,  it  might,  I  suppose,  i>e  shoWD  that  Raphael  wae 
but  an  ominary  pninter.  It  must  lie  admitted  that  when  Cooler 
drew  a  lady  of  high  breeding,  he  was  apt  to  pay  loo  much 
attention  fo  the  formal  part  of  her  character,  and  to  make  her  a 
mere  bundle  of  cold  pTOprieties.  But  when  ho  places  hia  heroines 
in  flome  situation  in  life  which  leaves  him  nothing  fo  do  but  to 
make  them  natural  and  true,  I  know  of  nothing  finei',  nothing 
more  atfamctive  oi'  mora  individual  Hum  the  pottrdtures  he  has 

Figaro,  the  wittiest  of  the  French  periodicals,  and  at  that  time 
on  the  liberal  side,  commended  the  Brato;  the  journals  on  the 
aide  of  the  government  censured  it  Figaro  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  aristocratic  party,  aad  Cooper  became  tho 
object  of  its  attacks.  He  was  nof^  however,  a  man  to  be  driven 
&om  any  purpose  which  he  had  formed,  either  by  flattery  or  abuse, 
and  both  were  tried  with  equal  ill  success.  .In  183^  he  published 
his  Heidenmausr,  and  in  1833  his  Headsman  o/"  Berae,  botb  vrith 
a  pohtical  design  similar  to  that  of  the  Bravo,  though  neither  of 
them  takes  tjie  same  high  rank  among  his  works. 

In  1833,  after  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  but  mostly  in  France,  Cooper  returned  to  his  naljve 
country.  The  Welcome  ^vhjch  met  him  hero  was  somewhat 
chilled  by  the  effect  of  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  France, 
and  remembering  with  what  zeal,  and  at  what  sacrifieo  of  the 
universal  acceptance  which  his  works  would  otherwise  have  met, 
he  had  mwntamed  the  cause  of  his  country  against  tho  wits  and 
orators  of  the  court  party  in  France,  we  CMinot  wonder  that  he 
should  have  felt  this  coldness  as  undeserved.  He  published, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  A  Letter  to  his  Cowiirymen 
in  wluch  he  eomplmned  of  the  censures  cast  upon  hiu)  m  the 
American  newspapers,  gave  a  history  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
exposing  the  misstatements  of  the  RexMe  BriiaTodqae,  and  warned 
his  countrymen  against  tho  too  common  error  of  resorting,  with  a 
blind  deference,  to  foreign  authorities,  often  swayed  by  nfttJonal  or 

Eoliljcal  prejudices,  for  onr  opinions  of  American  authors.  Going 
eyond  tiiia  topic,  he  esammed  and  reprehended  the  habit  of 
applying  to  the  interpretation  of  our  own  constitnljou  maxims 
derived  from  the  practice  of  other  governments,  particularly  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  importance  of  construing  that  mstruraent 
by  its  own  principles,  he  iUustrated  by  considering  several  pomta 
in  dispute  between  parties  of  the  day,  on  which  he  gave  very 
dedded.  opinions. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  pamphlet,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  waa 
to  awaken  in  certain  quarters  a  kind  of  resentment  that  a  success^ 
ful  writer  of  fiction  should  presume  to  give  lessons  in  politics.  1 
meddle  not  here  with  the  concluwons  to  whiuh  be  iffrived,  though 
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must  oe  .illowed  to  eay  that  they  were  stated  iind  aiguod  with 
great  ability.  In  1835  Cooper  published  TIa  Mormikitis,  a 
tuitiiical  worli,  partly  with  a  political  ma ;  and  in  the  Bimie  year 
appeared  liia  Amertcan  Democral,  a  view  of  the  civil  iind  soda! 
relations  nf  the  United  States,  discaasing  moi*  gravely  varioua 
topics  touched  upon  in  the  formet  work,  and  pbintmg  out  in  what 
I'eBpecta  he  deemed  the  American  people  in  their  practice  to  have 
fcllen  short  of  the  e>:cellence  of  their  institutions. 

He  found  time,  however,  for  a  more  genial  task — that  of  ^ving 
to  the  world  his  observationa  on  foreign  countries.  In  1836 
appeared  his  Sketches  of  Switzerland,  a  eeries  of  Icttei's  in  fonr 
volumes,  tlie  second  part  published  about  two  months  alter  the 
first,  a  deiightftjl  worii,  writt«n  in  a  more  fluent  and  flexible  style 
than  his  Notions  of  tie  Americans.  The  first  part  of  Gleamngn  in 
Europe,  giving  an  account  of  his  residence  in  France,  followed 
in  the  same  yeai' ;  and  the  second  part  of  the  same  work,  e'Ontatn- 
ing  his  observations  on  England,  was  published  in  April,  1837. 
In  these  works,  forming  a  scries  of  eight  volumes,  he  rehites  and 
describes  with  mnoh  of  the  same  distJHctneas  as  in  liis  novels ; 
and  his  remarks  on  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  diflferent 
countries,  often  sagacious,  and  always  peculiarly  his  own,  derive, 
from  their  frequent  reference  to  contempormy  events,  an  historical 
interest 

In  1838  appeared  Homeward  BmtTid  and  Home  as  Found,  two 
satuieal  novels,  in  which  Cooper  held  up  to  ridicule  a  certain  class 
of  conductors  of  the  newspaper  press  in  America.  These  works 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  become  popular.  Cooper  did  not, 
and,  because  he  was  too  deeply  in  earnest,  perhaps  would  not, 
infuse  into  his  satirical  works  that  giiiety  without  which  satire 
beeomoa  wearisome.'  I  believe,  however,  tiiat  if  they  had  been 
written  by  anybody  else  they  would  have  met  with  more  fevor; 
but  the  world  knew  that  Cooper  was  able  to  ^ve  them  something 
better,  nnd  would  not  be  satisfied  with  .'uiylhmg  short  of  Ms  best 
Some  childishly  Imagined  that  because,  in  the  two  works  I  have 
just  mentioned,  a  newspaper  editor  is  introduced,  m  whoso  cha- 
racter almost  every  possible  vice  of  his  profession  >a  made  to  find 
aplace.  Cooper  intended  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  tJie  whole 
body  of  writers  for  the  newspaper  press,  foi^ttjng  that  such  a 
portraiture  was  a  satire  only  on  those  to  whom  it  bore  a  likeness 
We  have  become  loss  sensitive  and  more  reasonable  of  late,  and 
the  monthly  periodicals  make  sport  for  their  I'oaders  of  the  follies 
and  ignorance  of  the  newspaper  editors,  without  awakening  the 
slightest  resentment;  but  Cooper  led  the  way  in  this  sort  of 
discipline,  and  I  remember  some  instances  of  towering  indignation 
at  his  audacity  expressed  iri  the  journals  of  that  time. 

The  nest  year  Cooper  made  his  appeai'ance  before  the  public  in 
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Csroy  and  Lea.  In  writing  his  stories  of  Ihe  sea,  his  attention  hdH 
been  mucli  turned  to  this  subject,  and  his  nund  filled  with  striking 
Inoidents  fi'Om  exp^itions  and  battlfts  in  which  our  nav.'d  com- 
manders had  been  engaged.  This  made  his  task  the  lighter ;  but 
he  gathered  his  matenals  with  great  industry,  and  with  a  coit- 
scientious  attenrioa  to  exactness,  for  ho  was  not  a  man  tu  take  a 
fact  for  granted,  ov  allow  imagination  to  usurp  theplaco  of  inquiry 
He  digested  our  naval  annals  into  a- nnirative,  written  with  s^lt 
it  is  true,  but  with  that  air  of  sincere  dealing  which  the  reader 
willingly  tiikes  as  a  pledge  of  its  authenticity. 

An  abridgment  or  the  viork  wita  afterwaids  prepared  and  pulf- 
lished  by  the  author.  The  Ediitimrgh  Review,  in  an  article  pro- 
fessing to  examine  the  statements  both  of  .Cooper's  work  ana  of 
The  History  of  the  EtigUsk  -ViHiy,  written  by  Mr.  James,  a  sm^on 
by  profession,  made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  American  historian, 
Unforininately,  it  took  James's  narrative  as  its  sole  guide,  and 
followed  a,  implicitly.  Cooper  replied  in  the  Democratic  Rexww 
for  January,  1840,  and  by  a  niaaterfy  analysis  of  his  statements, 
convictmg  Jwnes  of  self-contradiction  in  almost  every  pariieuUr 
in  which  he  dilTered  from  himself,  reftited  both  James  and  the 
reviewer.     It  was  a  refufatioa  which  admitted  of  no  rejoinder. 

Scarce  anything  in  Cooper's  life  was  so  remarkable,  or  so 
strikingly  illustrated  his  character,  as  his  contest  with  the  news- 
paper press.  He  engaged  in  it  after  provocations,  many  and  long 
indured,  and  prosecuted  it  throu^  years  with  great  energy.per- 
severance,  and  practical  dexterity,  tdl  he  was  left  master  of  the 
field.  In  what  I  am  about  to  say  of  it,  I  hope  I  shall  not  give 
otfimce  to  any  one,  as  I  shall  speak  without  the  slightest  malevo- 
lence towards  those  with  whom  he  waged  this  controversy,  Over 
some  of  Ihem,  as  over  their  renowned  adversaiy,  the  grave  has 
DOW  closed.  Vet  where  shal!  the  truth  be  spoken,  if  not  beside 
the  grave  ^ 

I  naya already  alluded  to  thepriucipal  causes  which  provoked 
the  newspaper  attal^ks  upon  Cooper.  If  he  had  never  meddled 
with  questions  of  government  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
never  satirized  the  newspaper  press,  I  have  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  spared  these  attacks.  I  cannot,  however,  ascribe 
them  all,  or  even  the  greater  ptu^^  of  them,  to  personal  malignity. 
One  journal  followed  the  example  of  another,  with  little  reflection, 
I  think,  in  most  oases,  till  it  became  a  sort  of  (iiahion,  not  merely 
to  decry  his  works,  buL  to  arrsign  his  motives. 

It  is  related  tha^  in  1833,  wHIe  he  was  at  Paris,  an  article  was 
abowh  him  in  an  Ainericao  newspaper,  purporting  to  he  a  oiitieisin 
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on  uno  of  His  works,  l)ut  reflecting'  witk  mauh  aspeiily  on  his  per- 
BOBftl  character.  "I  care  nothing,"  he  ia  reported  to  have  said, 
'for  the  nrilidsm,  but  I  iun  not  indifferent  to  the  sl&nder.  U 
these  attacks  oii  my  charnoter  should  he  kept  up  five  yeoja  niter 
my  retnru.to  America,  I  shal]  resort  to  the  New  York  conrta  for 
proteotioa"  He  gave  the  newspaper  press  of  this  state  the  full 
period  of  forbearance  on  which  he'  had  fixed,  but  fiading  that 
forbearance  seemed  to  encourage  assault,  he  sought  I'cdrcsa  in 
the  corals  of  law. 

When  these  litigations  were  first  begun,  I  recollect  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Cooper  had  taken  a  step  which  would  ^ve  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  efiect  but  little  good.  I  said  to 
myself — 

"AIm!   LeriathDnisnoliDtMliea!" 

As  he  proceeded,  however,  I  saw  that  he  had  understood  the 
niatter  better  than  I.  He  put  a  liook  into  the  riose  of  this  hogo 
monster,  wallowing  in  his  inky  pool  and  bespattering  the  passers- 
by  ;  he  draped  him  to  the  land  and  made  him  tradable.  One  suit 
followed  another;  one  editor  was  aued,  I  think,  half-a-dozen  times; 
some  of  them  found  themselves  under  a  second  indictment  before 
the  first  was  tried.  In  vindicating  himself  to  his.  reader,  against 
the  charge  x>f  publisliing  one  iibel,  the  angry  jonmalist  often 
foundered  into  another.  The  occasions  of  tiiese  prosecutions 
seem  to  have  been  always  carefully  considered,  for  Cooper  was 
almost  uniforuily  success^  in  obfaining  verdicts.  Id  a  letter  of 
his,  written  in  February,  1843,  about  five  years,  I  think,  from  the 
eommencement  of  the  first  prosecutions,  he  si^s,  "  I  have  beaten 
eveiyman  I  have  sued,  who  has  not  retracted  his  libels." 

In  one  of  these  suits,  commenced  against  the  late  William  L. 
Stone  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  referred  to  tiie  arbitra. 
lion  of  three  distrngnished  lawyers,  he  areoed  himseli'  the  question 
of  the  authenticity  of  his  account  of  the  battle  of  lake  Erie, 
which  was  the  matter  in  dispute.  I  listened  to  bis  opening;  it 
was  clear,  skilful,  and  persuasive,  but  bis  dosing  argument  was 
said  to  be  splendidly  eloquent  "  1  have  heard  nothing  like  it," 
aaid  a  barrister  to  me,  "  since  the  days  of  Emmet." 

Cooper  behaved  liberally  towards  his  ant^onists,  so  for  as 
pecuniary  damages  were  concerned,  though  some  of  them  wholly 
escaped  their  payment  by  bankruptcy.  After,  I  believe,  about  sis 
y«ars  ttf  litigMon,  the  nevrapaper  press  gradually  subsided  into  a 
pacific  :(BapoEution  towards  its  adversary,  and  the  contest  closed 
with  tjie  account  of  pecuniary  profit,  and  loss,  so  f^  as  be  w*aB 
concerned,  nearly  balanced.  The  occasion  of  these  suits  was  fat 
from  honorable  to  those  who  provoked  them,  but  the  result  was 
l.had  almost  said,  creditable  to  all  parties;,  to  him,  as  the  coura 
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geona  prnsecutor,  to  the  admimatraiiou  of  justice  in  this  country, 
and  to  the  docility  of  the  newspaper  press,  wliich  he  liad  disci- 
plinedjnto  good  manners. 

It  was  \dii!e  he  waa  in  fhe  midst  of  these  litigations,  that  he 
pahlished,in  1840,  the  Pailtfiader.  People  had  begTin  to  think  of 
him  as  a  controversialist,  acute,  keen,  wid  persevering,  occupie 
with  his  pei'souiii  wrongs  alid  sehemes  of  iittack  and  defence 
They  were  startled  from  this  estimate  of  his  character  by  the 
noral  duty  of  that  glorious  work — I  must  so  call  it;  by  the  vivid 
ness  and  torce  of  its  dehnefilJons,  by  the  unspoiled  love  of  natur 
apparent  In  every  page,  and  by  the  fresh  and  warm  eraotioiia 
which  everywhere  gave  life  to  the  narrative  and  the  dialogue. 
Cooper  waa  now  in  his  fifCy-firat  year,  but  nothing  which  he  had 
produced  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  literary  life  was  written  vAih  so 
much  of  what  might  seem  the  generous  fervor  of  youth,  or 
showed  the  faculty  of  invention  in  higher  vigor.  I  recollect  that 
near  the  time  of  its  ^pearance  I  vAa  uformed  of  an  obaervation 
made  upon  it  by  one  highly  disliugaished  in  the  literature  of  our 
country  and  of  Uie  age,  between  whom  and  theauUioran  unhappy 
coolness  had  for  some  years  existed.  As  he  finished  the  reading 
of  the  Pathfinder,  he  exclaimed, "  They  may  any  what  they  will  of 
Cooper ;  the  man  who  wrote  this  book  ia  not  only  a  great  man, 
but  a  good  man." 

The  readers  of  the  Pathfinilsr  were  quickly  reconciled  to  the  fourth 
appffiiranco  of  Leathei'stoukina,  when  they  saw  irim  made  to  act  a 
different  part  from  any  which  the  author  had  hitherto  aaaigiied 
him — when  they  saw  him  shown  as  a  lover,  and  placed  in  the 
midst  of  ^ocialaons  which  invested  his  character  with  a  higher 
and  more  affecting  h6ro:sm.  In  this  work  are  two  female  clwrac- 
ters,  portrayed  in  a  masterly  manner, — the  corporal's  daughter, 
Mabel  Dunham,  generous,  resolute,  yet  womanly,  and  the  young 
Indian  woman,  called  by  her  tribe  the  Dew  of  June,  a  personifica- 
tion of  female  truth,  affection,  and  sympathy,  with  a  strong 
aboriginal  cast,  yet  a  product  of  natm'e  as  bright  and  pure  as  that 
irom  which  she  is' named. 

Mei'cedes  of  Caslile,  publislied  near  the  oloSe  of  the  same  year, 
has  none  of  tiie  stronger  characteristics  of  Cooper's  genius;  but  in 
tlie  Deerslayer,  which  appeared  in  1941,  another  of  his  Leather- 
stocking  tales,  he  gave  us  a  work  rivalling  the  Pathfinder. 
Leatherstocking  is  brought  before  us  in  his  early  youth,  in  the 
first  exercise  of  that  keen  sagacity  which  is  blended  so  harmo- 
niously with  a  simple  and  Ingenuous  goodpess.  The  two  daughtem 
of  the  retired  freebooter  dwelling  on  the  Otsego  lake,  inspire 
scarcely  less  interest  than  the  principal  personage ;  Judith,  in  the 
pride  of  her  beauty  and  intellect,  her  good  impulses  contending 
with  a  fatal  love  of  admiration,  holding  us  faeemated  with  a  con- 
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that  wetness  beyoDd  tbe  wisdoiu  of  the  loftiest  intellect,  through 
the  power  of  conscience  and  religion.  The  chaineter  of  Hetty 
would  have  heen  a  hazardous  e^iperiment  in  feebler  hands,  but .  in 
hia  it  Was  admjrably  BucooBsfiit. 

The  Two  Admirals  and  Wi-ng-and- Wing  were  given  to  the 
nblio  in  1843,  both  of  them  taking  a  high  rank  among  Cooper's 
Bsaft^es,  The  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  naval  epic  in  prose;  the 
flight  imd  ohase  of  armed  vessels  hold  lie  in  breathless  suspensti, 
and  the  aea-Iights  are  deecribed  with  a  temble  power.  In  the 
later  sea-tales  of  Cooper,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mastery  wi% 
which  he  makes  bis  grand  processions  of  events  pass  before  the 
mind's  eye  is  even  greater  ihan  in  hia  oorlier.  The  next  year  he 
published  the  Wijandotte  or  Huiled  KmU,  one  of  his  beautjful 
romances  of  the  woods,  and  in  1844  two.  more  of  hia  sea-stories, 
A/loal  and  Ashore  and  Miles  Wallir^ord  its  seq^uel.  The  long 
aeries  of  his  nautical  tales  was  closedby  Jack  Tier  or  the  Florida 
Reef,  published  in  1848,  when  Cooper  wbs  in  his  sixtieth. year, 
and  it  is  as  full  of  spirit,  energy,  invention,  life-like  pi'esentation 
of  objects  and  events — 

Th8  visiun  and  the  fiiciiltj  divine- 
as  anything  he  has  ivritten. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  say  that  Cooper,  though  not  a  manufacturer 
of  veitie,  was  in  the  highrat  sense  of  the  wori  a  poet ;  his  imagui- 
ation  wrought  nobly  and  grandly,  and  imposed  its.  oreations  on 
the  mind  of  Uie  reader  for  reaUlaes.  With  hun  there  was  no 
withering,  or  decline,  or  disuse  of  the  poetic  faculty ;  as  he  stepped 
downwai'ds  from  the  zenith  of  life,  no  shadow  or  chill  came  over 
it  J  it  was  like  the  year  of  some  genial  climates,  a  perpetual  season 
of  verdure,  bloom,  and  fruitfulneaa.  As  these  works  came  out,  I 
was  rejoiced  to  see  that  he  was  unspoiled  by  the  controversies  ip 
which  ho  had  allowed,  himself  to  become  engaged;  that  they  had 
not  given,  to  these  better  expresraons  of  his  genius,  .any  tinge  of 
misanthi  opy,  ur  appearance  of  contracliug  and  closing  sympathies, 
any  trace  of  an  mterest  in  hia  fellow-beinga  less  large  and  free 
tiian  in  Ins  earlier  works. 

Before  the  appearance  of  his  Jack  Tier,  Cooper  published,  in 
1 S45  and  the  following  year,  a  series  of  novels  relating  to  the 
Anti-rent  question,  in  which  be  took  great  interest.  He  thought 
t^at  the  imposilion  manifested  in  certmn  quarters  to  make  con 
eeasious  tu  wiiat  he  deemed  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  property- 
was  a  first  step  in  a  most  dangerous  path.  To  cUaeourage  thia 
dispositioni  he  wrote  Salansios,   Tlie  diainbearer,  and  T^  ReA 
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skins.  They  are  didactjc  in  their  design,  and  want  the  freedom 
ofinvention  which  belongs  to  Cooper's  beat  novels;  bat  if  they 
had,  been  written  by  anybody  but  Cooper, — by  a  member  of 
Congress,  for  example,  or'  an  eminent  politieiiia  of  any  class, — 
they  woald  have  made  hia  reputation.  It  waa  SMd,  I  am  told,  by 
Bi.  distinguished  jurist  of  our  state,  tiutt  they  eotitled  the  author  t« 
as  high  a  plare  in  law  as  hia  other  works  had  won  for  him  in  lite- 
rature. 

I  had  thought,  in  meditating  the  plan  of  this  discourse,  t» 
mention  all  the  works  of  Mr.  Cooper,  out  the  length  to  which  I 
have -found  it  extending  has  induced  me  to  pass  ovorseveral 
written  in  the  last  ten  years  of  hia  life,  and  to  confine  mj'self  to 
those  which  best  iIluBtrat«  his  literary  character.  The  last  of  his 
novels  was  The  Ways  <f  tke  Hour,  a  worit  in  vfhich  the  objoctioiia 
he  entertained  to  the  trial  by  Jury  in  civil  causes  were  stuted  in 
the  form  of  a  nan'afjve; 

It  is  avolummons  catalogue — that  of  Cooper's  pnhhshed  worlui 
— but  it  comprises  not  all  Tie  wrote.  He  committed  to  the  fire, 
without  remorse,  many  of  the  ftnita  of  his  literary  industry.  It 
was  understood,  some  years  since,  that  he  bad  a  work  ready  for 
tJie  press  on  the  Middle  Stales  qf  the  Vrmn,  principally  illastlali™ 
of  their  social  history ;  but  it  has  not  l>een  found  among  his  maiia- 
scripts,  bbA  the  presumption  is  that  he  must  have  destroyed  it 
He  had  planned  a  work  on  the  Towns  of  Manhattan,  for  the 
publication  of  which  he  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  PutnMn  of 
this  city,  and  a  part' of  which,  already  written,  waa  in  press  at  the 
tone  of  hia  deaUi.  The  printed  pari^  has  since  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  recovered.  The  work,  I 
learn,  will  be  completed  by  one  of  the  family,  who,  within  a  few 
years  past,  has  earned  an  honorabte  name  among  the  authorE  of 
onr  country.  Great  as  was  the  number  of  his  works,  and  great 
as  was  the  favor  with  which  they  were  recaved,  the  pecuniary 
rewards.  (A  his  success  were  far  less  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
jiosed— scarcely,  as  I  am'  informed,  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  com- 
mon ruDwr  made  them.  His  f^ne  was  infinitely  the  largest 
acknowledgment  which  this  most  successful  of  American  authoN 
receive^  for  his  labors. 

Tke  Ways  of  the  JUow  appeared  in  1860.  At  this  time  his 
personal  appearance  waa  remarkable.  He  seemed  in  perfect  health, 
and  in  the  highest  energy  and  activity  of  liis  faculties.  I  have 
scarcely  seen  any  man  at  that  period  of  life  on  whom  his  years. sat 
more  lightly.  His  conversation  had  loat  none  of  its  hvdineaa, 
tliOQgh  it  seemed  somewhat  more  genial  and  forbearing  in  tone, 
and  his  apirits  none  of  thdr  elasticity.  He  waa  contemplafmg,  I 
have  since  been  told,  another  Leatherstocking  tale,  deeming  that 
be  had  not  yet  exhausted  the  ohaiaoter ;  and  those  who  comndec 
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waat  new  wsoareea  it  yieldud  him  in  tlis  Pathjmder  and  Ihe  Deer- 
slayer,  will  readily  oonoluiie  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

The  disease,  however,  by  which  he  waa  removed,  waa  even  tJiea 
impendmg  over  him,  and  not  long  oflerwardiS  his  Mends  liere  were 
giiGved  to  learn  that  his  health  was  declining.  He  came  to  I^ew 
York  b6  changed,  that  they  looked  at  him  with  sorrow,  and  after 
a,  stay  of  some  weeks,  pai'tly  for  Iha  benefits  of  medical  advice 
returned  to  'Cooperstown,  bo  leave  if  no  more.  IHs  complaint 
gradually  gained  strength,  subdued  a  eonaljtution  originally  robuSt, 
and  finaUy  passed  into  a  confirmed  dropsy.  In  Angust,  1851,  he 
was  visifed  by  his  'eJtcellent  and  learned,  friend.  Dr.  Franeis,.a 
member  of  the  weekly  olub  wliieh  he  had  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  his  literary  career.  He  found  him  .  beaiing  the  Bufferings 
of  his  disease  mth  manly  firmness,  gave  him  such  medicd  counsela 
as  the  malady  appeared  to  require,  prepared  liim  delieately  for  its 
fatal  termination,  and  returned  to  New  York  with  the  most  mo- 
iancholy  anticipations.  In  a  few  days  afterwards.  Cooper  expired, 
amid  the  deep  affliction  of  his  femily,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
the  day  before  that  on  which  he. should  Itave  completed  liis  sixty, 
second  year.  He  died,  apparently  vrithout  pdn,  in  peace  and  re- 
ligious hope.  The  relatifflia  of  man.  to  his  Maker,  and  to  that 
state  of  being  for  which  the  present  is  hut  apreparation,  had-  oe- 
eupied  much  of  his  thoughts,  during  his  whole  lifetime,  and  he 
crossed,  irith  a  serene  composure,,  the  mysterious  houndary  wliieh 
divides  this  life  from  the  next. 

The  departure  of  such  arman,  in  ths.fuU  strength  of  Ms  facul* 
ties, — on  whom^e  country  had  fcir  thirty  years  looked  as  one  of 
the  permanent .  ornaments  c^  its.  literature,  and  whose  name  had 
been  so  often  associated  with  praise,  with  renown,  with  contro- 
versy, with  blame,  but  never  with  death,^ — diffused  a  universal  awei 
It  was  as  it  an  earthquake  had  shaken  the  ground  on  which  we 
stofMl  and  showed  the  grave  opening  by  our  path.  In  the  general 
E^ef  forks  iosa,hi3  virtues  only  were  remembered^  and hia  faihngs 
fotgotten 

Of  hia  laihngs  I  have  said  little;  suoh  as  he  had  were  obvious 
to  all  the  world;  they  lay.  oa  the  surface  of  hia  chMactor;  those 
who  knew  him  least  made  the  most  ■aecount.of  thMol  With  a 
character  so  made  up  of  positive  qnalities — a  eharactei  so  inde 
pendent  and  nncompromifdng,  and  with  a  aensitiveneaa  far  mftm 
aoute  than  he  vras  willing  to  acknowledge,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
occasions  ftequootly  arose  to  bring  him,  sometimes  into  friendly 
collision,  and  sometimes  into  graver  disagreements  and  mjsumder 
Btsndmgs  with  hia  fellow-men.  For  his  infirmities,  his  friende 
iound  an  ample  counterpoise  in  .the  generaus  siucerity  of  liii 
nature  He  never  thought  of  disguising  his  opinions,  a>;il  he  ab. 
horred  all  disuse  in  o&eia;  he  did.  not  even.ddgn  1«  uise  that 
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show  of  regard  towards  those  of  whom  he  did  not  think  well, 
which  the  world  tolerates,  and  almost  demande.  A  manly  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  however  different  fixira  his  own,  commanded 
liia.i'eapeet.  Of  hia  own  woika,  he  spoke  with  the  same  fieedoiii 
as  of  the  work»  of  others ;  and  nevei'  hesitated  to  expi'ess  his 
judgment  of  a  book  for  the  re^on  that  it  was  written  by  himself; 

£Bt  he  could  bear  with  gentleness  any  dissent  from  the  estimate 
a  pkoed  on  his  own  writings.  His  character  was  'like  tJie  bark 
of  the  cmnamon,  a  rough  and  astringent  rind  without,  and  an  ict- 
tense  sweetness  withhi.  Those  who  penetrated  below  the  sarfaco 
found  a  gHoiat  temper,  woi'm  affecUons,  and  a  heart  with  ajuple 
^ace  for  bis  friends,  their  pm-suits,  their  good  name,  their  welfare. 
They  found  him  a  philanthropist,  thongh  not  precisely  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day ;  a  religious  man,  most  devout  where  devotion 
is  most  apt  to  be  a  feeling  rather  than  a  custom,  in  the  household 
circle;  hospitable,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  means  liberal-handed 
in  acts  of  charity.  They  found,  also,  that  though  in  general  he 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of.  giving  up  an  old  Mend  as  of 
giving  up  an  opinion,  he  was  not  proof  against  testimony,  and 
could  part  with  a  mistaken  opinion  as  one  parts  with  mi  old  friend 
who  has  been  proved  faithless  and  unworthy.  In  short,  Coopei 
was  one  of  those  who,  to  be  loved,  must  be  intimately  known. 

Of  his  literary  character  I  Have  spoken  largely  in  the  narrative 
of  his  life,  but  there  ai'O  yet  one  or  two  remarks  which  must  be 
made  to  do  it  justdee.  In  that  way  of  writing  in  which  he  ex- 
oelled,  it  seetns  to  me  that  he  unitM,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
those  qualities  which  enabled  hini  to  interest  the  largest  number 
of  readers.  He  wrote  not  for  the  fastidious,  Hie  over-refined,  the 
morbidly  deUcat« ;  for  these  find  in  his  genius  something  ttio  ro- 
bust for  their  liking — something  Iw  which  their  KensibiTities  are 
too  rudely  shaken ;  out  he  wrote  for  mankiftd  at  large — for  men 
aad  women  in  the  ordinary  healthftil  state  of  feeling— -«nd  in 
their  admhation  h«  found  his  reward.  It  is  for  this  class  that  pub- 
lic libraries  are  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  an  extraordina- 
ry number  of  copies  of  his  works :  the  number  in  the  Mercantile 
Library  in  this  city,  I  am  fold,  is  forty.  Hence  it.is,.that  he  has 
earned  a  fame,  vrider,  I  think,  than  any  author  of  modei'u  times— r 
wider,  eertfunly,  than  any  author,  of  any  age,  ever  enjoyed  in  Ilia 
Ufbtime.  All  his  excellences  are  translatable — tliey  pass  readily 
mto  langaa^  tlie  least  allied  in  their  genius  to  that  in  which  b« 
wrote,  and  m  them  he  touches  the  heart  and  kindles  the  ima^a. 
Hon  with  the  same  power  as  in  llie  original  English. 

Cooper  was  not  wholly  witJiout  hnmor;  it  is  sometimes  found 
■urking  in  the  dialogue  of  Harvey  Birch,  and  of  JUjather-stoeking' 
hut  ii  forms  no  considerable  element  in  his  works;  and  if  it  dS, 
[t  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  hia  nniversal  populaiity,  wnoe 
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of  all  qualities,  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  transfuse  iaho  a.  foreign 
language.  Nor  did  the  effect  he  produced  upon  tlie  reader  depend 
on  any  grace  of  style  which  would  escape  a  tranaiiitor  of  ordinaiy 
skin.  Wifii  his  style,  it  is  true,  he  took  great  pains,  and  in  h& 
earlier  works,  I  am  told,  sometimes  altei'ed  the  proofs  sent  from 
the  printer  BO  lurgeiy  that  they  might  be  said  (o  be  written  over 
Yet  he  attained  no  speeial  felicity,  variety,  or  compass  of  expres- 
sion. His  Style,  however,  answered  his  purpose ;  it  has  defects, 
but  it  is  manly  and  clear,  and  stamps  on  tlie  mind  of  the  reader 
th«  imprasuou  he  de^ed  to  convey.  I  am  not  sure  that  some  of 
the  very  defects  of  Cooper's  novels  do  not  add,  by  a  certain  force 
of  contrast,  to  then'  power  over  the  mind.  He  is  long  in  getfing 
at  the  interest  of  hia  narrative.  The  progress  of  the  ^ot,  at  first, 
is  like  that  of  one  of  his  own  vessels  of  wai',  slowly,  heavily,  and 
even  awkwardly  workmg  out  of  a  harbor.  We  are  impatient 
and  weary,  but  when  the  vessel  is  once  in  the  open  sea,  and  feels 
thr:  free  breath  of  heaven  in  her  full  sheets,  our  delight  and  ad- 
miration is  all  the  greater  at  the  grace,  the  majesty,  and  power 
with  which  she  divides  and  bears  down  the  waves,  and  pursues 
her  course,  at  wilt,  over  tJie  great  waste  of  waters. 

Such  are  the  works  so  widely  read,  and  so  universally  admired, 
in  all  the  zoOes  of  the  globe,  and  by  men  of  eveiy  kindred  and 
eveiy  tongue ;  works  which  have  made  .of  those  who  dwell  in  re- 
mote latitudes,  wanderers  in  our  forests,  and  observers  of  our 
mannei's,  and  have  inspired  Ihem  with  an  interest  in  our  history. 
A  gentleman  wljo  had  returno'  from  Europe  just  before  the 
deaith  of  Coopeif;  was  asked  what  he  found  the  people  of  t^e  Con- 
tinent doing.  "They  all  arc  reidmg  Cooper,"  he  Miswered;  "in 
the  little  kmsdom  of  Holland,  with  its  three  millions  of  inliabit- 
ants,  I  looked  into  four  different  translations  of  Cooper  in  thf 
■angnage  of  the  country."  A  traveller,  who  has  seen  much  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Italy,  lately  sidd  to  me,  "I  found  that  all  they 
knew  of  America,  and  that  was  not  little,  they  had  leamed  from 
Cooper's  novels^  from  him  they  bad  learned  the  story  of  Ameri- 
■an  liberty,  and  through  him  tJiey  had  been  introduced  to  our 
Washington;  they  had  toad  his  works  fill  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  valleys  of  Westchester,  and  the  banks  of  Otsego 
lake,  had  become  to  them  familiar  ground." 

Over  all  the  countries  into  whose  speecli  tliis  great  man's  works 
have  been  rendered  by  the  Inbura  of  their  scholats,  liio  sorrow 
of  that  loss  iriiich  we  deplore  is  now  diffusing  itself.  Here  wp 
lament  the  ocnanieat  of  our  country,  there  they  moum  the  dealli 
of  him  who  delighted  the  human  race.  Even  now,  while  I  speak, 
the  pulse  of  giief  which  is  passing  through  the  nations  has  haply 
just  reached  some  remote  neighborhood ;  the  news  of  his  death 
baa  been  brought  fn  some  dwelling  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  or 
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Binidst  the  snowy  wastes  of  the  Noiiih,  and  the  dark-eyed  damsei 
of  Chile,  or  the  fair-haired  maid  of  Norway,  is  sad  to  think  that 
he  whose  stories  of  heroism  and  true  love  have  so  often  kept  her 
for  hours  from  her  pillow,  lives  no  more. 

He  la  gone !  but  the  creations  of  his  genius,  fixed  in  living 
words,  survive  the  frdl  material  organs  by  which  the  words  were 
first  IJaeod.  They  partake  of  a  middle  nature,  between  the 
deathless  mind  and  the  decaying  body  of  which  they  are  the  com- 
inoB  oflapring,  and  are,  therefore,  destined  to  a  duration,  if  not 
eternal,  yet  indefinite.  The  examples  he  has  given  in  his  glorious 
fietioHs,  of  heroism,  honor,  imd  truth,  of  large  sympathies  be- 
tween man  and  man,  of  all  that  is  good,  great,  and  excellent,  em- 
bodied  in  personages  marked  with  so  strong  an  individuality  that 
we  place  them  among  our  friends  and  favorites;  his  fi'ank  and 
generous  men,  his  gentle  and  noble  women,  shall  live  through  cen- 
turies to  come,  and  only  periflh  with  our  language,  I  have  sdd 
with  our  language ;  but  who  shall  say  when  it  may  be  the  fete  of 
the  English  language  to  be  numbered  with  the  exIJDct  forms  of 
human  speech  ?  Who  shall  declare  which  of  the  present  tongues 
of  the  civilized  world  will  survive  its  fellows?  It  may  be  that 
some  one  of  t^iem,  more  fortnnate  than  the  rest,  will  long  outlast 
them,  in  some  uni^sturbed  quarter  of  the  globe,  aoA  in  tie  midst 
of  a  new  civilization.  The  creations  of  Cooper's  genius,  even 
now  transferred  to  that  language,  may  remain  to  be  the  delight  of 
the  nations  through  another  great  cycle  of  centuries,  beginnbs 
kfter  the  English  language  mi  its  contemporaneous  form  of 
dnHzfttion  shall  have  passed  aww. 
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PREFACE 


NEW      EDITION. 


This  book   originally  owed  its  existence  to  an 

accident,  and  it  was  printed  under  circumstanoea 
that  prevented  the  nsiial  supervision  of  the  press  by 
the  author.  The  consequences  were  many  defects 
in  plot,  style,  and  arrangement,  that  were  entirely 
owing  to  precipitation  and  inexperience  ;  and  quite 
as  many  faults,  of  another  nature,  that  are  to  be 
ti-aced  solely  to  a  bad  manuscript  and  worse  proof 
reading.  Perhaps  no  novel  of  our  times  was  worst 
printed  than  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Monu 
thaa  a  hundred  periods  were  placed  in  the  middle 
of   sentenoes.   and  perhaps  five  times  that  number 
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were  oniitt«d  in  places  where  thej  ought  to  have 
been  inserted.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
passages  were  rendered  obscure,  and  that  entire 
paragraphs  were  unintelligible. 

Most  of  the  faults  just  mentioned  have  now  been 
corrected,  though  it  would  require  more  labor  than 
would  piodace  an  entirely  new  work,  to  repair  all 
the  inherent  defects  that  are  attributable  to  haste, 
and  to  the  awkwardness  of  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
composing.  In  this  respect,  the  work  and  its 
blemishes  are  probably  inseparable.  Still,  the  reader 
will  now  be  better  rewarded  for  his  time,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  book  is  much  more  worthy  of  his 
attention. 

It  has  been  said  that  Pkecaution  owes  its 
existence  to  fortuitous  circumstances.  The  same 
causes  induced  its  English  plot,  and,  in  a  measure, 
the  medley  of  characters  that  no  doubt  will  appear 
a  mistake  in  the  conception.  It  can  scarcely  he 
said  that  the  work  was  commenced  with  any  view  to 
publication;  and  when  it  was  finally  put  into  a 
publisher's  hands,  with  "  all  its  imperfections  on  its 
head,"  the  last  thought  of   the  writer  was    any 
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expectation  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
similar  tales  from  the  same  pen. 

More  than  this  th-i  public  will  feel  no  interest  in 
knowing,  and  less  than  this  the  author  could  not 
consent  to  say  on  presenting  to  the  world  a  reprint 
of  a  book  with  so  few  claims  to  notice 
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PRECAUTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  I  woKDER  if  we  are  to  have  a  neighbor  in  i 
soon,"  inquired  Clara  Moseley,  addressing  herself  to  a  amall 
pai-ty  assembled  in  her  fal.liei''s  drawing-room,  wliile  standing 
at  a  window  which  commanded  a  distant  view  of  the  house 
in  question. 

''  Oh  yea,"  replied  her  brother,  "  the  agent  has  let  it  to  a 
Mr.  Jarvis  for  a  couple  of  yeare,  and  he  is  to  take  possession 
this  week." 

"  And  who  is  the  Mr.  Jarvis  that  is  about  to  become  so 
near  a  neighbor  ?"  asked  Sir  Edward  Moseley, 

"  Why,  sir,  I  learn  he  has  been  a  capital  merchant ;  that 
he  has  retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune ;  that  he  has, 
ike  youi'seJf,  sir,  an  only  hope  for  bis  declining  years  in 
son,  an  officer  in  the  army ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  has 
couple  of  fine  daughters  ;  so,  sir,  he  is  a  man  of  family  in  one 
sense,  at  least,  you  see.  Bat,"  dropping  his  voice,  "  whether 
he  is  a  man  of  family  in  your  sense,  Jane,"  looking  at  hij 
second  sistei',  "is  more  than  I  could  discover." 
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"  I  hope  you  did  not  take  tBe  trouble,  air,  to  inquire  OJ 
my  acoonnt,"  retorted  Jane,  coloring  slightly  with  vexation 
at  his  speech. 

"  Indeed  1  did,  my  deal'  sis,  and  solely  on  your  account," 
eplied  the  laughing  brother,  "  for  you  well  know  that  no 
gentility,  no  hnsband ;  and  it's  doll  work  to  yoti  young  ladies 
without  at  least  a  possibility  of  matrimony ;  as  for  Clara,  sh 

Here  he  was  stopped  by  hia  youngest  sister  Emily  placing 
her  hand  on  hia  mouth,  as  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  John, 
you  forget  the  anxiety  of  a  certain  gectJeuian  about  a  fair 
incognita  at  Bath,  and  a  list  of  iuquiriea  concerning  her  line- 
age, and  a  few  other  indispensables,"  John,  in  his  turn, 
colored,  Mid  affectionately  kissing  the  hand  which  kept  him 
silent,  addressed  himself  to  Jane,  and  by  his  vivacity  and 
good  humor  soon  restored  her  to  complacency. 

"  I  rejoice,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  "  that  Sir  William  has 
fonnd  a  tenant,  however ;  for  next  to  occupying  it  himself  it 
is  a  most  desirable  thing  to  have  a  good  tenant  in  it,  on 
account  of  the  drcle  in  which  we  live." 

"  And  Mr.  Jarvis  has  the  great  goodness  of  money,  by 
John's  account,"  caustically  observed  Mrs.  "Wilson,  who  was 
a  sister  of  Sir  Edward's, 

"  Let  me  tel5  you,  madam,"  cried  the  rector  of  the  pariah, 
looking  arounct  him  pleasantly,  and  who  was  pretty  constant, 
and  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  family,  "  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  a  veiy  good  thing  in  itself,  and  that  a  great 
many  very  good  things  may  be  done  with  it." 

"  Such  as  paying  tythes,  ha !  doctor,"  cried  Mr.  Haughton, 
a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
plain  ejiterior,  but  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  between  whom 
and  the  rector  subsisted  the  most  cordial  good  will. 

"  Aye,  tjthes,  or  talves,  as  the  baronet  did  here,  when  he 
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trg^ave  old  Gregson  one  half  his  rent,  and  his  children  the 
otlier." 

"  Well,  but,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Edward  to  his  wife,  "  you 
must  not  starve  our  friends  because  we  are  to  have  a  neigh 
or.  Wiiliam  has  stood  with  the  dining-room  door  open 
hese  five  minafes — " 

Lady  Moseley  gave  her  hand  to  the  rector,  and  the  com 
paay  followed  thero,  without  any  order,  to  the  dinner  table. 

The  party  assembled  around  the  hospitable  board  of  the 
baronet  was  composed,  besides  the  before-mentioned  persona, 
of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Haughton,  a  woman  of  ninci.  good  sStise 
and  modesty,  of  deportment :  their  daughter,  a  young  lady 
•wnspicuous  for  nothing  but  good  nature;  and  the  wife  and 
son  of  the  rector — the  latter  but  lately  admitted  to  holy 
oiders  himself. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  in  an  tmintemipted  flow 
of  pleasant  conversation,  the  natural  consequence  of  a  unison 
of  opinions  on  all  leading  questions,  the  parties  having  long 
known  and  esteemed  each  other  for  those  qualities  which 
soonest  reconcile  us  to  the  common  frailties  of  our  nature. 
On  parting  at  the  usual  hour,  it  was  agreed  to  meet  that  day 
week  at  the  rectory,  and  the  doctor,  on  malting  his  bow  tc 
Lady  Moseley,  observed,  that  he  intended,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  fo  make  an  early  call  on  the  Jarvis  family,  and  that,  if 
possible,  he  would  persuade  them  to  be  of  tlie  party. 

Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
fespectaWe  of  the  ci'eatjons  of  his  order  by  James,  and  had 
inherited,  with  many  of  the  virtues  of  his  ancestor,  an  estate 
which  placed  him  amongst  the  gi'eatest  landed  proprietors  of 
the  county.  But,  as  it  had  been  an  invaiiable  rule  never  to 
deduct  a  single  acre  from  the  inheritance  of  the  eldest  son, 
and  tlie  extravagance  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  ditugiitei' 
ef  a  nobleman,  had  much  embarrassed  the  affairs  of  h»  fc 
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ther.  Sir  Edward,  on  coining  into  possession  of  his  eata1«, 
had  wisely  detflrminetl  to  withdraw  from  the  gay  world,  by 
renting  hia  house  in  town,  and  retirhig  altogether  to  his  res- 
pectable mansion,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis. 
Here  he  hoped,  by  a  course  of  systematic  bnt  liberal  eco- 
nomy, to  release  himself  from  all  embarrassments,  and  to  maie 
Buch  a  provision  for  his  younger  children,  the  three  daughters 
already  mentioned,  as  he  conce  ed  the  b  th  entitled  them 
to  expect.  Seventeen  years  e  ^bed  h  n  t  c  omjlish  th  a 
plan ;  and  for  more  than  e  ghteec  month  S  E  at  had 
resumed  the  hospitality  and  pp  arance  a  uil  n  h  s  fam  ly 
and  had  even  promised  hia  del  g  ted  t,  1  o  ake  }  osaess  on 
the  ensuing  winter,  of  the  house  n  St  J  mess  S^  are 
Watme  had  not  qualified  S  r  Edwa  1  f  r  great  or  contnued 
exertions,  and  the  pruili'nt  d  o  he  I  ad  taken  t  retneve 
his  fortunes,  was  perhaps  an  a  t  of  a.  n  h  f  eca.t  in] 
vigor  as  hia  talents  or  eneigy  wo  li  ifto  d  t  was  the  step 
most  obviously  for  his  interes  s  and  he  one  thi  wis  i  est 
both  in  its  execution  and  consequence     a 


ha 


I  t  had 
morerf 
yond  his 


qualities, 


w  her  errors  with  that  S' 


nothing 
es  of  her 
ved  rela- 
although 
erity  which 


truth  and  a  just  discrimination  of  character  render  necessary. 
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Her  union  had  been  one  of  love,  and  for  a  time  it  had  been 
objected  to  by  the  ffiends  of  her  husband,  on  tlie  ecore  of 
fortune ;  but  constancy  and  perseverance  prevailed,  and  the 
protracted  and  inconsequent  opposition  of  Lis  parcnte  tad 
left  no  other  effects  than  an  aversion  in  the  children  to  th 
exercise  of  parental  authority,  in  marrying  their  own  descend- 
nts  :  an  aversion  which,  thoug'h  common  to  both  the  worthy 
jaronet  and  his  wife,  was  somewhat  different  in  its  two  sub- 
jects. In  the  husband  it  was  quiescent ;  but  in  the  wife,  it 
was  slightly  shaded  with  the  feinale  esprit  de  corps,  of  having 
her  daughters  comfortably  established,  and  that  in  due 
seiison.  Lady  Moseley  was  religious,  but  hardly  pious ;  she 
was  charitable  in  deeds,  but  not  always  in  opinions;  her 
intentions  were  pure,  but  neither  her  prejudices  nor  her  rea- 
soning powem  suffered  her  to  be  at  all  times  consistent.  Still 
few  knew  her  that  did  not  love  her,  and  none  were  ever  heard 
to  say  aught  against  her  breeding,  her  morals,  or  her  dispoai- 

Tho  sister  of  Sir  Edward  had  been  married,  eai'ly  in  life,  to 
an  officer  in  the  army,  who, -spending  much  of  his  time  abroad 
on  service,  had  left  her  a  prey  to  that  solicitude  to  which  she 
was  necessarily  a  prey  by  her  attachrnent  to  her  husband. 
To  find  relief  from  this  perpetual  and  life-wearing  anxiety, 
an  invaluable  fi'iend  had  pointed  out  the  only  true  remedy 
of  which  her  case  admitted,  a  research  into  her  own  heart, 
and  the  employments  of  active  benevolence.  The  death  of 
her  husband,  who  lost  his  life  in  battle,  caused  her  to  with- 
draw in  a  great  measure  from  the  world,  and  gave  time  and 
inducement  for  reflections,  which  led  to  impressions  on  reli- 
gion that  were  sufficiently  correct  in  themselves,  and  indis- 
pensable as  the  basis  of  fiiture  happiness,  but  which  became 
dightly  tinctured  with  the  sternness  of  her  vigorous  mind, 
and  possibly,  at  times  were  more  unbending  than  was  com- 
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palJble  with  the  comforts  of  this  world;  a  feult,  however,  of 
manner,  more  than  of  matter.  Warmly  attached  to  her 
brother  and  his  children,  Mi^.  Wilson,  who  had  never  been  a 
mother  herself,  yielded  tothdr  earnest  entreaties  to  become 
one  of  the  femily;  and  although  left  by  the  late  General 
Wilson  with  a  large  income,  ever  since  Ms  death,  she  had 
iven  up  her  own  establishment,  and  devoted  most  of  hei 
time  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  her  youngest  niece. 
Lady  Moaeley  had  submitted  this  child  enlirelyto  the  control 
of  the  aunt;  and  it  was  commonly  thought  Emily  would 
inherit  the  very  handsome  sum  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
G-eneral's  widow. 

Both  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  possessed  a  large 
share  of  personal  beauty  when  young,  and  it  ha<t  descended 
in  common  to  all  their  children,  but  more  pailjcularly  to  the 
two  youngest  daughters.  Although  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance, both  in  person  and  character,  existed  between  these 
closely  connected  relatives,  yet  it  existed  with  shades  of  dis- 
tinction that  had  very  different  effects  on  their  conduct,  and 
led  to  results  which  stamped  their  lives  with  widely  differing 
degrees  of  happiness. 

Between  the  famihea  at  Moseley  Hall  and  the  rectory,  there 
had  existed  for  many  years  an  intimacy  founded  on  esteem 
and  on  long  intercourse.  Doctor  Ivea  was  a  clergyman  of 
deep  piety;  and  of  very  considerable  talents  ;  he  possei^sed, 
in  addition  to  a  moderate  benefice,  an  independent  fortune 
in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  only  child  of  a  distinguished 
naval  officer.  Both  we^  .veil  connected,  well  bred,  and  well 
disposed  to  their  fellow  creatures.  They  were  blessed  with 
but  one  child,  the  young  divine  we  have  mentioned,  whc  pro- 
mised to  equal  his  father  in  all  those  qualities  which  had 
made  the  Doctor  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  almost  tho 
idol  of  his  paiishionem, 
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Between  Francis  Ives  and  Clai'a  Moseley,  there  liaJ  been 
an  attachment,  which  had  grown  with  their  years,  from  child- 
hood, Ue  had  been  her  companion  in  their  youthful  recrea- 
tions, had  espoused  her  Uttle  quarrels,  and  participated  in  her 
innocent  pleasures,  for  so  many  years,  and  with  such  an  evi- 
dent preference  for  each  other  in  the  youthful  pair,  that,  on 
leaving  college  to  enter  on  the  studies  of  his  sacred  calling 
with  his  father,  Francis  rightly  judged  that  none  other  would 
make  his  future  life  aa  happy,  as  the  mild,  the  tender,  the 
unassuming  Clai'a.  Their  passion,  if  so  gentlp.  a  feeling 
deserre  the  term,  received  the  sanction  of  their  parents,  and 
the  two  families  waited  only  for  the  establishment  of  the 
young  divine,  to  perfect  the  union. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Edwai'd's  family  had  been  uniform, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  vi^it  to  aa  aged  uncle  of 
his  wife's,  and  who,  in  return,  spent  much  of  hie  time  with 
them  at  the  Hall,  and  who  had  openly  declared  his  intention 
of  making  the  children  of  Lady  Moseley  his  heirs.  The  visits 
of  Mr,  Benfield  were  always  hailed  with  joy,  and  as  an  event 
that  called  for  more  than  ordinary  gaiety ;  for,  although 
rough  in  manner,  and  somewhat  infirm  from  years,  the  old 
bachelor,  who  was  rather  addicted  to  the  customs  in  which 
he  had  indulged  in  his  youth,  and  was  fond  of  dwelling  on 
the  scenes  of  former  days,  was  universally  beloved  whei'e  ho 
was  intimately  known,  for  an  unbounded  though  eccentric 
philanthropy. 

The  illness  of  the  mothcr-in-Iaw  of  Mrs.  Wilson  had  called 
her  to  Bath  the  winter  preceding  the  spring  when  our  history 
(ommences,  and  she  had  been  accompanied  thither  by  her 
nephew  and  favorite  niece.  John  and  Emily,  during  the 
month  of  their  residence  in  that  city,  were  in  the  practice  of 
making  daily  excursions  in  its  environs.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  little  drives  that  they  were  of  accidental  service  to  o 
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very  young  and  very  beautiful  woman,  apparently  in  low 
health.  They  had  taken  her  up  in  their  eiirriage,  and  con- 
veyed her  to  a  farm-house  where  she  resided,  during  a  faint 
aesa  which  had  come  over  her  in  a  walk ;  and  her  beauty 
air,  and  manner,  altogether  bo  different  from  those  aroun 
her,  had  interested  them  both  to  a  painful  degree.  Tliey  had 
ventured  to  call  the  following  day  to  inquire  after  her  welfare 
and  this  visit  led  to  a  slight  intercourse,  which  continued  for 
the  fortnight  they  remained  there. 

John 'had  given  himself  some  trouble  to  ascertain  who  she 
was,  but  in  vain.  They  could  merely  learn  that  her  life  was 
bhimeleas,  that  she  saw  no  one  but  themselves,  and  her  dia- 
lect raised  a  suspicion  that  she  was  not  English.  It  was  to 
this  unknown  fair  Emily  alluded  in  her  playful  attempt  to 
stop  the  heedless  rattle  of  her  brother,  who  was  not  always 
restrained  from  utteiin^  what  he  tfaouirht  bv  a  oroner  tei^^ 
for  ihe  feeSing^  ot  ocoers. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  morning  luecptdii  g  the  day  of  the  dinner  at  the  Hall, 
Mrs  Wilson  with  all  hei  mocer,  and  her  nephew,  availed  her- 
self of  th"  hneness  ot  the  weather  Ui  walk  to  the  rectory, 
wheiQ  they  were  all  in  the  hibit  of  making  informal  and 
fnendly  visits      They  hid  y.  "^t  got  out  of  the  little  village  of 

B wh  ch  Hy  in  their  route,   when  a  rather  handsome 

travelling  oain'ige  and  four  pissed  them,  and  took  the  road 
hich  led  to  the  Deinpiy 

As  I  hve '  cried  John  there  go  our  new  neighbors  the 
laivws,  yea  yei  that  mu  t  be  the  old.  merchant  muffled  np 
in  the  comer ;  I  mistooli  him  at  first  for  a  pile  of  bandboxes ; 
then  the  rosy-cheeked  lady,  with  so  many  feathers,  must  be 
the  old  lady — heaven  forgive  me,  Mrs,  Jarvis  I  mean — aye. 
and  the  two  others  the  belles.'' 

"  You  are  in  a  hurry  to  pronounce  them  belles,  John,"  said 
J^ane,  pettishly ;  "  it  would  be  well  to  see  more  of  them  before 
you  speak  so  decidedly." 

"  Oh  !"  replied  John^  "  I  have  seea  enough  of  them,  6nd 
— he  was  interrupted  by  the  whirling  of  a  tilbury  and  tandem 
followed  by  a  couple  of  servants  on  horseback.  All  abou 
this  vehicle  and  its  mastera  bore  the  stamp  of  decided  fashion ; 
and  our  party  had  followed  it  with  their  eyes  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, when,  having  reached  a  fork  in  the  roads,  it  stopped, 
and  evidently  waited  the  coming  up  of  the  pedestrians,  as  if 
to  make  an  inquiry,  A  single  glance  of  the  eye  was  sufficieii 
to  apprise  the  gentleman  on  the  cushion  {who  held  the  reins) 
of  the  kind  of  people  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  stepping  from 
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■  he  met  then  v  th  i  gr  ceful  bow,  and  alwi 
log  ^  n^  f  the  t  ouble  he  was  giving,  he 
desi  d  to  t  ow  wl  cl  ad  lei  to  tie  Deanery.  "Tho 
ght,    repl  ed  Job     retu  ii  ng  li  s  salutat   n. 

"  Ask  them,  Colonel,"  cvied  the  charioteer,  "  whether  the 
old  gentleman  went  right  or  not." 

The  Colonel,  in  the  manner  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  but 
with  a  look  of  compassion  for  his  companion's  want  of  tact, 
made  the  desired  inquiry ;  which  being  satisfactorily  answered, 
he  agmn  bowed  and  was  retiring,  as  one  of  several  pointers 
who  followed  the  cavalcade  sprang  upon  Jane,  and  soiled 
her  walking  dress  with  his  dirty  feet. 

"  Come  hither.  Dido,"  cried  the  Colonel,  hastening  to  beat 
the  dog  back  horn  the  young  lady ;  and  again  he  apologized 
in  the  same  collected  and  kandsome  manner,  then  tuniing  to 
one  of  tlie  seiTante,  he  said,  "  call  in  the  dog,  sir,"  and 
rejoined  his  eompamon.  The  airof  this  gentleman  was  pecu- 
liarly pleasant ;  it  would  not  have  been  difSeult  to  pronounce 
him  a  soldier  had  he  not  been  addressed  as  such  by  his 
younger  and  certainly  less  polished  companion.  The  Colonel 
was  apparently  about  thirty,  and  of  extremely  handsoihe  faco 
and  figTire,  while  his  driving  friend  appeared  several  years 
younger,  and  of  altogether  different  materials. 

"'I  wonder,"  said  Jane,  as  th.oy  turned  a  corner  which  hid 
them  from  view,  "  who  they  are  ?" 

"  Who  they  are  ?"  cried  the  brother,  "  why  tbe  Jarvis's  b. 
be  sure ;  didn't  you  hear  them  ask  the  road  to  the  Deanery  V 

"  Oh !  the  one  that  drove,  he  may  be  a  Jarvis,  but  not  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  to  us — surely  not,  John ;  besides,  he 
was  called  Colonel,  you  know." 

''  Yes,  yes,''  said  John,  with  one  of  his  quizzing  expressions, 
"  Colonel  Jarvis,  that  must  he  the  alderman ;  they  are  com- 
monly colonels  of  city  volunteers  :  yes,  that  most  have  been 
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the  old  gem'muQ  who  spoke  to  us.  and  I  was  right  after  all 
shout  the  bandhoxes." 

"  You  forget,"  said  Clara,  smiling,  "  the  pohte  inquirj  con- 
cerning the  old  gem'mun." 

"  Ah  1  true ;  who  the  deuce  can  this  Colonel  be  then,  fo( 
young  Jarvia  is  only  a  captain,  I  know ;  who  do  you  think  ho 
'S,  Jane  ?" 

"  How  do  you  think  I  can  tell  you,  John  ?  But  whoever  he 
is,  he  owns  the  tilbury,  although  he  did  not  drive  it ;  and  he 
is  a  gentleman  both  by  birth  and  manners," 

"  Why,  Jane,  if  you  know  so  much  of  him,  you  should 
know  more ;  but  it  is  all  guesa  with  you," 

"No;  it  is  not  guesa — I  am  certain  of  what  I  say." 

The  aunt  and  sisters,  who  had  taken  little  interest  in  the 
dialogue,  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise,  which  John 
observing,  he  exclaimed,  "Poh:  she  knows  no  more  than 
we  all  know." 

"  Indeed  I  do." 

"Poh,  poh,  if  you  know,  tell." 

''  Why,  the  arms  were  different." 

John  laughed  as  he  said,  "  That  is  a  good  reason,  sure 
enough,  for  the  tilbury's  being  the  colonel's  property;  but 
now  for  his  blood ;  how  did  you  discover  that,  sis— by  his 
gait  and  actions,  as  we  say  of  horses  V 

Jane  colored  a  little,  and  laughed  feintly.  "The  arms 
on  the  tilbury  had  six  quarterings." 

Emily  now  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Clara  smiled 
while  John  continued  his  teazing  until  they  reached  tho 
rectory. 

While  chatting  with  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  Francis 
returned  from  his  morning  ride,  and  told  them  the  Javvia 
family  had  arrived ;  he  had  witnessed  an  unpleasant  accident 
to  a  gig,  in  which  were  Captain  Jarvis,  and  a  friend,  a  Colonel 
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had  been  awkwardly  driven  in  turning  into  tba 
^  gate,  and  upset :  t!ie  colonel  received  some  injury 
to  his  ankle,  nothing,  however,  serious  he  hoped,  but  such  aa 
to  put  him  under  the  cave  of  the  young  ladies,  probably,  for  a 
few  days.  After  the  exclamations  which  usually  follow  such 
details,   Jaae   ventured    to  inquire  who    Colonel    Egerfon 

"  I.  understood  at  the  ti  me,  from  one  of  the  servants,  that 
he  J3  a  nephew  of  Sir  Edgar  Egerton,  and  a  lieutenant- colonel 
on  half -pay,  or  furlough,  or  some  such  thing." 

"  How  did  he  bear  his  misfortune,  Mr.  Francis  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Certainly  as  a  gentleman,  madam,  if  not  as  a  Christian," 
replied  the  young  clergyman,  slily  smiling  ;  "indeed,  most 
men  of  gallantry  would,  I  believe,  rejoice  in  an  aeddent  which 
drew  forth  so  much  sympathy  as  both  the  Miss  Jarvis'a 
manifested." 

"  How  fortuuate  you  should  all  happen  to  be  near  !"  said 
the  tender-hearted  Clara. 

"Are  tie  young  ladies  pretty?"  asked  Jane,  with  some 
thing  of  hesitation  in  her  manner. 

"Whv,  I  rather  think  they  are;  but  I  took  very  little 
notice  of  their  appearance,  as  the  colonel  was  really  in  evi- 
dent pain." 

"This,  tten,"  cried  the  doctor,  "affords  me  an  additional 
excuse  for  calling  on  them  at  an  early  day,  so  I'll  e'en  go 
to-raorrow." 

"  I  trust  Doctor  Ives  wants  no  apologies  for  performing 
his  duty,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  He  is  fond  of  making  tbem,  though,"  said  Mrs.  Ives, 
peaking  with  a  benevolent  smile,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
■ittle  conversation. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  rector  should  make  his  offi 
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cial  \-isit,  as  inteEded  by  himself;  and  oji  his  report,  the  ladies 
wo\ild  act.  After  remaining  at  the  rectory  an  hour,  they 
i-etumed  to  the  hall,  attended  by  Francis. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  drove  in,  and  informed  them  the 
Jarvis  femily  were  happily  settled,  and  the  colonel  in  no  dan- 
ger, excepting  from  the  fescinationa  of  the  two  young  ladies, 
who  took  such  palpable  care  of  him  that  he  wanted  for 
nothing,  and  they  might  drive  over  whenever  they  pleased, 
without  fear  of  intruding  unseasonably. 

Mr.  Jarvis  received  his  guests  with  the  frankness  of  good 
feelings,  if  not  with  the  polish  of  high  life;  while  his  wife, 
who  seldom  thought  of  the  former,  would  have  been  mortally 
offended  with  the  person  who  could  have  suggested  that  she 
omitted  any  of  the  elegancies  of  the  latter.  Her  daughters 
were  rather  pretty,  but  wanted,  both  in  appearance  and 
manner,  the  inexpressible  ajr  of  haul  ton  which  so  eminently 
distinguished  the  easy  but  polished  deportment  of  Colond 
Egerton,  whom  they  found  reclining  on  a  sofa  with  his  leg  on 
a  chair,  amply  secured  in  numerous  bandages,  but  unable  to 
rise.  Notwitlia  tan  ding  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  he 
was  by  far  the  least  discomposed  person  of  the  party,  and 
having  pleasantly  excused  himself,  he  appeared  to  think  no 
more  of  the  matter. 

The  captain,  Mrs,  Jarvis  remarked,  had  gone  out  with  his 
dogs  to  try  the  grounds  around  them,  "  for  he  seems  to  live 
only  with  his  horses  and  his  gun :  young  men,  my  lady,  now 
adays,  appear  to  forget  that  there  are  any  things  in  th 
world  but  themselves  ;  now  I  tflld  Harry  that  your  ladyship 
and  daughters  would  favor  us  with  a  call  this  morning— but 
no ;  there  he  went,  as  if  Mr.  Jarvis  was  unable  to  buy  us  a 
dinner,  and  we  should  all  starve  but  for  his  quails  and 
s'leasanis." 

'  Quails  and   pheasants,"    cried   John,  ia   consternation, 
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*'  does  Captain  Jarwfi  ahoot  quails  and  pheasants  at  thia 
time  of  the  year  ?" 

"  Mre.  Jarvis,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Egerton,  with  a  correefjng 
Bmile,  "  understands  the  allegiance  due  from  us  gentlomea 
to  the  ladies,  better  than  the  rules  of  sporting ;  my  friend,  the 
captain,  has  taken  his  fishing  rod,  I  beliere.!' 

"  It  is  all  one,  fish  or  birds,"  continued  Mrs.  Jarvis,  ■'  he  is 
«ut  of  the  way  when  he  is  wanted,  and  t  believe  we  can  buy 
fish  as  easily  as  birds ;  I  wish  he  would  take  pattern  after 
yourself,  colonel,  in  these  matters." 

Colonel  Egerton  laughed  pleasantly,  but  he  did  not  blush ; 
and  Miss  Jarvis  observed,  with  a  look,  of  something  like 
admiration  thrown  on  his  reclining  figure,  "  that  when  Harry 
had  been  in  the  army  as  long  as  his  friend,  he  would  know 
the  us^es  of  good  society,  she  hoped,  as  well." 

"  Yes,"  said  her  mother,  "  the  army  is  cert^nly  the  place 
CO  polish  a  young  man ;"  and  turning  to  Mr^.  Wilson,  she 
abruptly  added,  "  Your  husband,  I  believe,  was  in  the  array, 

"1  hope,"  said  Emily  hastily,  "  that  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon,  Jfiss  Jarvis,  at  the  Hall,"  pre- 
venting by  her  promptitude  the  necessity  of  s  reply  from  her 
aunt^  The  young  lady  promised  to  make  an  early  visit,  and 
the  subject  changed  to  a  general  and  uninteresting  discourse 
on  the  neighborhood,  the  country,  the  weathei,  and  other 
)rdin3ry  topics. 

"  Now,  John,"  cried  Jane  in  triumph,  as  they  drove  from 
the  door,  "  you  must  acknowledge  my  heraldic  witchcraft, 
as  you  aie  pleased  to  call  it,  is  right  for  once  at  least." 

"  Oh !  no  doubt,  Jenny,"  sMd  John,  who  was  accustomed 
(o  use  that  appellation  to  her  as  a  provocation,  when  he  wished 
what  he  called  an  enlivening  scene ;  but  Mrs,  Wilson  put  a 
damper  on  his  hopes  by  a  remark  to  his  mother,  and  the 
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habitual    respect    of     both    the    combatants    kept    them. 
eileut. 

Jane  Moseley  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  excellent 
understanding,  one  at  least  equal  to  that  of  her  brother,  but 
ihe  wanted  the  more  essential  requisites  of  a  well  governed 
raind.  Masters  had  been  provided  by  Sir  Edward  for  all  his 
daughters,  and  if  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  usual 
acquireraenis  of  young  women  io  their  rank  uf  life,  it  was  not 
his  fault :  his  system  of  economy  had  uot  embraced  a  denial 
of  opportunity  to  any  of  his  children,  and  the  baronet  was 
a])t  to  think  all  was  done,  when  they  were  put  where  all 
might  be  done.  Feeling  herself  and  parents  entitled  to  enter 
into  all  the  gaieties  and  splendors  of  some  of  the  richer 
families  in  their  vicinity,  Jane,  who  had  grown  up  during  the 
temporary  eclipse  of  Sir  Edward's  fortunes,  had  sought  that 
self- consolation  so  commoii  to  people  in  her  situation,  which 
was  to  be  found  in  reviewing  the  former  grandeur"  of  her 
house,  and  she  had  thus  contracted  a  degree  of  family  pride. 
If  Clara's  weaknesses  were  less  striking  than  those  of  Jane,  it 
was  because  she  had  less  imagmation,  and  because  that  in 
loving  Francis  Tvea  she  had  so  long  admired  a  character, 
where  so  little  was  to  be  found  that  could  be  censured,  that 
she  might  be  said  to  have  contiacted  a  habit  of  judging  cor- 
rectly, without  being  able  at  all  times  fo  give  a  reason  for  her 
sonduct  or  her  opinions. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

The  day  fised  for  one  of  the  stated  visits  of  Mr.  Benfield 
bad  now  arrived,  and  John,  \Yith  Emiiy,  who  was  the  old 
bachelor's  favorite  niece,  went  in  the  baronet's  postrchaise 

to  the  town  of  F ,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  meet 

him,  in  order  to  accompany  him  in.  the  reminder  of  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Hall,  it  being  a  settled  rule  witli  the  old  man,  that 
his  carnage  horses  should  return  to  their  own  stables  every 
night,  where  he  imagined  they  could  alone  find  that  comfoii 
and  care  to  which  their  age  and  services  gave  them  a  claim. 
The  day  was  uncommonly  pleasant,  and  the  young  people 
were  in  high  spirits  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  their 
respected  relative,  whose  absence  had  been  prolonged  a  few 
days  by  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout, 

"  NoWf  Emily,"  cried  John,  as  he  settled  himself  comfort- 
ably by  the  side  of  his  sister  in  the  chase,  "  let  me  know 
honestly  how  you  like  the  Jarvis's,  and  particuhirly  hew  you 
like  the  ban  1    m       1  nel." 

"Then,  J  hn  ho  tiy,  I  aeither  like  nor  dislike  the  Jar- 
ris's  or  th    ha  d     ne     lonel." 

"  Well  th  n  th  s  no  great  diversity  in  our  sentimen**, 
fis  Jane  w  uld  say 

''  Emily !" 

"  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  our 
sister,  whom  I  am  sure  you  love  as  tenderly  as  T  do  myself." 

"  I  achiowiedge  my  eiTor,"  said  the  brother,  taking  hei 
Land  and  affectionately  kissing  it,  "and  will  endeavor  fa 
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offend  no  more ;  but  liia  Colonel  Egerton,  sister,  is  certainly 
a  gentleman,  both  by  blood  and  in  manners,  as  Jane'' — - 
Emily  interrupted  him  with  a  laugh,  which  John  took  very 
good-naturedly,  repeating  hm  remajk  without  alluding  to 
their  sister. 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily,  "  he  is  genteel  in  his  deportment.,  if 
hat  be  what  you  mean ;  I  know  nothing  of  his  family." 

"Oh,  I  have  taken  a  peep  into  Jane's  Baronetage,  wher 
find  him  set  down  as  Sir  Edgar's  heir." 

"  There  is  something  about  him,"  said  Emily,  musing 
"that  I  do  not  much  admire;  he  is  too  easy — there  is  no 
nature ;  I  always  feel  afraid  such  people  will  laugh  at  me  as 
soon  as  my  back  is  turned,  and  for  those  very  things  they 
seem  most  to  admire  to  my  face.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to 
judge,  I  should  say  hia  manner  wants  one  thing,  without 
which  no  one  can  be  truly  agreeable." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Sincerity." 

"  Ah !  that's  my  great  recommendation ;  but  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  take  the  poacher  up,  with  his  quails  and  hia 
pheasanls,  indeed." 

"  Tou  know  the  colonel  explained  that  to  be  a  mistake." 

"  What  thoy  call  explaining  away ;  but  unluckily  I  saw 
the  gentleman  returning  with,  bis  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and 
followed  by  a  bi-ace  of  pointers.'' 

"  There's  a  specimen  of  the  colonel's  manners  then,"  said 
Emily,  smiling;  "it  will  do  until  the  truth  be  known." 

"  And  Jane,  when  she  saw  him  also,  prised  his  good 
nature  and  consideration,  in  what  she  was  pieced  (o  call 
relieving  the  awkwardness  of  my  remark." 

Emily  finding  her  brother  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  foibles 
of  Jane,  a  thing  he  was  rather  addicted  to  at  times,  was  silent. 
Thef  rode  some  distance  before  John,  who  was  ever  as  ready 
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lo  atone  as  he  was  to  offend,  again  apologized,  again  pro- 
raised  reformatioa,  and  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  ride  only 
forgot  himself  twice  more  in  the  same  way. 

They  reached  F two  hours  before  the  lumbering  coach 

of  their  uDcle  drove  info  the  yard  of  the  inn,  and  had  suffiden 
time  to  refresh  their  own  horses  for  the  journey  homewards. 

Mr.  Benfield  was  a  bachelor  of  eighty,  but  retained  th 
personal  activity  of  a  man.  of  sixty.  He  was  strongly  attachea 
to  all  the  fashions  and  opinions  of  his  youth,  during  which 
he  had  sat  one  Lerm  in  parhanaent,  having  been  a  great  beau" 
and  courtier  in  the  commeiicement  of  the  reign.  A  disap- 
pointment in  an  afiair  of  the  heart  drove  him-into  retirement ; 
and  for  the  last  fifty  years  he  had  dwelt  exclusively  at  a  seat 
he  owned  within  forty  miles  of  Moseley  Hall,  the  distress  of 
which  was  the  only  child  of  his  only  brother.  In  figure,  he 
was  tall  and  spare,  very  erect  for  his  years,  and  he  faithfully 
preserved  in  his  attire,  servants,  carriages,  and  indeed  eveiy. 
thing  around  him,  as  much  of  the  fashions  of  his  youth  as 
circumstances  would  allow:  such  then  was  a  faint  outline  of 
the  character  and  appearance  of  the  old  man,  who,  dressed 
in  a  cocked  hat,  faag  wig,  and  sword,  took  the  offered  arm  of 
John  Moseley  to  ahght  from  his  coach. 

"  So,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  having  made  good  his  foot- 
ing on  the  ground,  as  he  stopped  short  and  stared  John  in 
the  face,  "  you  have  made  out  to  come  twenty  miles  to  meet 
an  old  cynic,  have  you,  sir  ?  but  I  thought  I  bid  thee  bring 
Emmy  with  thee." 

John  pointed  to  the  window,  where  his  sister  stood  anxi- 
ously watching  her  uncle's  movements.  On  catching  her  eye, 
he  smiled  kindly,  and  pursued  his  way  into  the  house,  talking 
to  himself. 

"  Aye,  there  she  is  indeed  ;  1  remember  now,  when  I  waa 
a  youngster,  of  going  with  my  kinsman,  old  Lord  Qosford,  to 
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meet  hia  sister,  the  I^ady  Juliana,  when  she  first  came  from 
school  (this  was  the  I'idy  whose  infidelity  had  driven  him 
from  the  world) ;  and  a  beauty  she  was  indeed,  something 
like  Emmy  there;  only  she  was  talleri  and  her  eyes  were 
black,  and  her  hair  too,  that  was  black ;  and  she  was  not  so 
fair  as  Emmy,  and  she  was  fatter,  and  she  stooped  a  little — 
vei'j  Sittle ;  oh  !  they  are  wonderfully  alike  though ;  don't  you 
think  they  were,  nephew  ?"  he  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
room;  while  Join,  who  in  this  description  could  not  see  a 
resemblance,  which  existed  nowhere  but  in  the  old  man's 
afteolions,,was  fain  to  say,  "yes;  but  they  were  related,  you 
know,  uncle,  and  that  explains  the  likeness." 

"  True,  boy,  true,"  said  his  uncle,  pleased  at  a  reason  for 
3  thing  he  wished,  and  which  flattered  his  propensities.  He 
had  once  before  fold  Emily  she  put  him  in  mind  of  his  house- 
keeper, a  woman  as  old  as  himself,  and  without  a  tooth  in  her 

On  meeting  his  niece,  Mr.  Benfield  (who,  like  many  others 
liiat  feel  strongly,  wore  in  common  the  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence and  displeasure)  yielded  to  his  fondness,  and  folding 
her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  affectionately,  while  a  tear  glistened 
in  his  eye ;  and  then  pushi:^  her  gently  from  him,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Come,  come,  Emmy,  don't  strangle  me,  don't 
strangle  me,  girl ;  let  me  live  in  peace  the  little  while  I  have 
to  remain  here — so,"  seating  himself  composedly  in  an  arm 
chair  his  niece  had  placed  for  him  with  a  cushion,  "  so  Anne 
writes  me,  Sir  William  Harris  has  let  the  deanery." 

"  Oh,  jes,  uncle,"  cried  John, 

"I'll  thank  you,  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  BenSeld, 
sternly,  "  not  to  interrupt  me  when  I  am  speaking  to  a  lady 
that  is,  if  you  please,  sir.  Then  Sir  William  has  let  the 
deanery  tx>  a  London  merchant,  a  Mr,  Jarvis.  Now  I  knew 
thiee  people  of  thafc  name ;    one  was  a  hackney  coachman. 
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wlien  I  was  a  member  of  tlie  paillament  of  this  realm,  and 
drove  me  often  to  the  house ;  the  other  was  ualet-de-chawlre 
to  my  Lord  Gosford ;  and  the  third,  I  take  it,  b  the  very  man 
who  has  become  your  neighbor.  If  it  be  the  person  I  mean, 
Eimny  dear,  he  is  like — like — aye,  very  like  old  Peter,  my 
steward." 

John,  unable  to  contain  hia  mirth  at  this  discovery  of  a 
likeness  between  the  prototype  of  Mr.  Benfield  himself  ^ 
leanness  of  figur.e,  and  the  jolly  rotundity  of  the  merchant, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  room ;  Emily,  though  she  could  not 
forbear  smiling  at  tlie  corapai-ison,  quietly  said,  "You  will 
meet  him  to-morj'ow,  dear  uncle,  and  then  you  will  be  able 
to  judge  for  yoiu'self." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  muttered  the  old  man,  "very  like  old  Pefer, 
my  steward  ;  as  lite  as  two  peas."  The  parallel  was  by  no 
means  as  ridiculous  as  might  be  supposed;  its  history  being 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Benfield  had  placed  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
hiinda  of  a  broker,  with,  positive  orders  for  him  to  pay  it  away 
immediately  for  government  stock,  bought  by  the  former  on 
his  account ;  but  disregarding  this  injunction,  the  broker  had 
managed  the  transaction  in  such  a  way  as  to  postpone  the 
payment,  until,  on  his  failm'e,  he  bad  given  up  that  and  a 
much  larger  sum  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  to  satisfy  what  he  called  an 
honorary  debt.  In  elucidating  the  ti'ansa«tion  Mr.  Jarvis 
paid  Benfield  Lodge  a  visit,  and  honestly  restored  the  bacheioi 
jiis  property.  This  act,  and  the  high  opinion  he  entertained 
of  Mi-s.  Wilson,  with  his  unboundeii  love  for  Emily,  were  the 
few  things  which  prevented  his  believing  some  dreadful  judg 
ment  was  about  to  visit  tliis  world,  for  its  increasing  wicked- 
nna  and  follies.  As  his  own  steward  was  one  of  the  honestest 
fellows  living,  he  had  ever  after  fancied  that  there  was  a  per- 
Bonal  resemblance  between  him  and  the  conscienliom  mercbanL 
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The  horses  being  ready,  the  old  bachelor  was  placed  car»- 
fdlly  between  his  nephew  and  niece,  and  in  that  manner  thej 
rode  on  quietly  to  the  Hall,  the  dread  of  accident  keeping 
Mr.  Benfield  silent  most  -oi  the  way.     On  passing,  however 

stately  castle,  about  ten  inilea  from  tho  termination  of  their 
ide,  he  began  one  of  his  speeches  with, 

"Emmy,  deai-,  does  Lord  Bolton  come  often  to  see  you?" 

"  Very  seldom,  sir ;  his  employment  keeps  him  much  oi 
his  time  at  St.  James's,  and  then  be  has  an  estate  in  Ireland." 

"  I  knew  his  father  well^he  was  distantly  connected  by 
marriage  with  my  friend  Lord  Qosfoi'd ;  you  could  not 
remember  him,  I  suspect"  (John  rolled  his  eyes  at  this 
siiggestion  of  his  sister's  recollection  of  a  man  who  had  been 
forty  yeare  dead) ;  "  he  always  voted  with  me  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  this  realm  ;  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man ;  very 
much  such  a  man  to  look  at  as  Peter  Johnson,  my  steward ; 
but  I  am  told  'his  son  likes  the  good  things  of  the  ministry ; 
well,  well,  William  Pitt  was  the  only  minister  to  my  mind. 
There  wm  the  Scotchman  of  whom  they  made  a  Marquis;  I 
never  could  endure  him— always  voted  against  him." 

"  Right  or  wrong,  uncle,"  cried  John,  who  loved  a  little 
mischief  in  his  heart. 

"  No,  sir — right,  but  never  wrong.  Lord  Gosford  always 
v&ted  against  him  too;  and  do  you  think,  jackanapes,  that 
my  friend  the  Earl  of  Gosford  and — and-— myself  were  ever 
wrong  ?  No,  air,  men  in  my  day  were  different  creatures 
frora  what  they  are  now :  we  were  never  wrong,  sh' ;  we 
loved  our  country,  and  had  no  motive  for  being  in  the  wi'ong." 

"How  was  it  with  Lord  Bute,  uncle?" 

"  Lord  Bute,  sir,"  cried  the  old  man  with  great  wannth, 
"  was  the  minister,  sii' — he  was  the  minister ;  aye,  he  was  the 
minister,  sir,  and  was  paid  for  what  he  did." 

"  But  Lord  Chatham,  was  he  not  the  minister  tool* 
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Now,  nothing  vexed  tte  old  gentleman  more  than  to 
Iiear  William  Pitt  called  by  hia  tardy  lionora;  and  yet, 
unwilling  to  ^ve  up  what  he  tlioiight  bis  politicid  opinions, 
he  exclaimed,  with  an  unan&werahle  positiveness  of  argu 

"  Billy  Pitt,  air,  was  the  miiiiBter,  sir;  but — but — but — he 
was  tmr  minister,  sir." 

Emily,  unable  lo  see  her  uncle  agitated  by  such  useless 
disputes,  thiiew  a  reproachful  glance  on  her  brother,  as  she 
observed  timidly, 

"  That  WHS  a  glorious  administration,  sir,  I  believe," 

"  Glorious  indeed !  Emmy  dear,"  said  the  bachelor,  soften- 
ing with  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  the  recollections  of  his 
younger  days,  "  we  beat  the  French  everywhere — in.  Ame- 
rica—in Germany ; — we  tooli — (counting  on  his  finger) — 
we  took  Quebec — yes,  Lord  Gosford  lost  a  cousio  tbeiti ;  and 
we  took  all  the  Canadas ;  and  we  took  their  fleets :  there  was 
a  young  man  killed  in  the  battle  between.  Hawke  and  Oon- 
flans,  who  was  much  attached  to  Lady  Juliana: — poor  bou!  ! 
how  much  she  regretted  him  when  dead,  though  she  never 
could  abide  him  when  living — ah  I  she  was  a  tender-hoai-fed 
creature !" 

Mr.  Benfield,  like  many  otheis,  continued  to  love  imaginary 
qualities  in  his  mistress,  long  after  her  heartless  coquetry  had 
disgusted  him  with  her  person :  a  kind  of  feehng  which 
springs  from  self-love,  which  finds  it  necessary  to  seek  con 
solation  in  creating  beauties,  that  may  justify  our.  follies  to 
owselves ;  and  which  often  keeps  alive  the  semblance  of 
the  passion,  when  even  hope,  or  real  admiration,  is 
extinct 

On  reaching  the  Hall,  every  one  was  rejoiced  to  see  their 
really  affectionate  and  worthy  relative,  and  the  evening  passed 
b  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  Providence 
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!mwI  profusely  scattered  around  the  family  of  the  baronet,  but 
which  are  too  often  hazarded  by  a  neglect  of  duty  that 
springs  from  too  great  security,  or  an  indolence  which 
renders  na  averse  to  the  precaution  necessary  to  insure  tfaeii 
outinuance. 
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"  Tod  are  -welcome,  Sir  Edward,"  said  tlie  venerable  recto. , 
as  he  took  tte  baronet  by  the  hand ;  "  I  was  feai-ful  a  return 
of  your  rheumatism  would  deprive  us  of  this  pleasure,  and 
prevent  my  making  you  acquainted  with  the  new  occupants 
of  the  deanery,  who  have  consented  to  dine  with  us  to-day, 
and  to  whom  I  have  promised,  in  particular,  an  introduction 
to  Sir  Edward  Moaeley." 

"  I  thaiik  you,  my  dear  doctoi',"  rejoined  the  haronet ;  "  I 
have  not  only  come  myself  hut  have  persuaded  Mr.  Benfield 
to  make  one  of  the  party ;  there  he  comes,  leaning  on  Emily's 
arm,  and  finding  fault  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  new-fashioned  ba- 
rouche, which  he  says  has  given  him  cold." 

The  rector  received  tlio  unexpected  guest  with  the  kindness 
of  his  nature,  and  an  inwai'd  smile  at  the  incongruous  assem- 
blage he  was  likely  to  have  around  him  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Jarvis's,  who,  at  that  moment,  drove  to  his  door.  The  intro- 
ductions between  the  baronet  and  the  new  comers  had  passed, 
and  Miss  Jarvis  had  made  a  prettily  worded  apology  on  be- 
half of  the  colonel,  who  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  come  out, 
bnt  whose  politeness  had  insisted  on  tlieir  not  remaining  a 
home  on  his  account,  as  Mr.  Benfield,  having  composedly  pu 
on  his  spectacles,  walked  deliberately  up  to  the  place  where 
the  merchant  had  seated  himself,  and  having  examined  him 
through  his  glasses  to  his  satisfactioii,  took  them  off,  and  care- 
fully wiping  them,  he  began  to  talk  to  himself  as  ho  put  them 
into  his  pocket — "  No,  no ;  it's  not  Jack,  the  hackney  coach- 
man, nor  mj    Lord   Gosford's  gentleman^  but" — cordially 
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thousand  pounds 

Mr.  Jarvia,  whom  shann'  and  embarrassment  liad  kept  silent 
during  this  exammatioii  exchEmgtd  g  eet  ng  sincerely  with 
his  old  acquamtani^  wlio  dow  took  a  seat  m  silence  by  his 
tide ;  while  his  wife  whose  face  had  begun  to  kiiidle  with 
indignation  at  the  commencement  of  the  old  gentleman's  so 
iiloquy,  obsenmg  that  somehow  oi  other  it  hid  not  only  ter 
minated  without  dpgndaton  to  her  spouse  but  with  some- 
thing like  credit  turned  co  nplicently  to  Mrs  Ives,  with  an 
apology  for  the  ahseni.e  of  hei  son 

"  I  cannot  divine  ma  im  where  he  has  got  to  ;  he  is  evti 
keeping  us  waitng  for  hm,  and  addressing  lane,  "these 
military  men.  become  so  unsettled  in  theif  habits,  that  I  often 
tell  Hariy  he  should  never  quit  the  camp," 

''  In  Hyde  Park,  you  should  add,  my  dear,  for  he  has  never 
been  in  any  other  '  bluntly  obsened  liei  husbanl. 

To  this  speech  no  reply  wa<i  made  but  it  was  evidently 
little  relished  by  tho  ladies  of  the  family,  who  were  a  good 
deal  jealous  of  the  laurels  of  the  onlj  hero  their  race  had 
ever  produced  The  imval  ind  intioduct  oa  of  tiie  captjun 
liimself  changed  the  d  scouisi-  which  turned  on  the  comforts 
of  their  present  residence. 

"  Pray,  my  lady,"  cried  the  captain,  who  had  taken  a  chair 
familiarly  by  the  side  of  the  baronet's  wife,  "  why  is  the  house 
caUed  the  deanciy  ?  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  tai^en  for  a  son 
of  tbe  church,  when  I  invite  my  friends  to  visit  my  fathei'  at 
the  deanery." 

'■  But  you  may  add,  at  the  same  time,  sir,  if  you  please, 
dryly  remarked  Mr.  Jarvisy  "  that  it  is  occupied  by  an  old 
man.  who  has  been  preaching  and  lecturing  all  his  life;  and, 
like  others  of  the  trade,  1  believe,  in  vain:" 

"  You  must  except  our  good  friend,  the  doctor  here,  at 
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least,  sir,"  sfud  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  who,  observing  that  her  shtet 
shrank  from  a  familiaiity  she  v/as  unused  to,  toolt  npon  her. 
felf  the  office  of  replying  to  the  captain's  question :  "  Tha 
fether  of  the  present  Sir  William  Harris  held  that  station  in 
he  church,  and  although  the  house  was  his  private  property 
it  toot  its  name  from,  the  circumatance,  which  has  heen  coa 
tinned  ever  since." 

"  Is  it  not  a  droll  life  Sir  William  leads,"  ciied  Miss  Jarvis, 
looking  at  John  Moseley,  "  riding  about  all  suromer  from  one 
watering-place  to  another,  and  letting  his  liouse  year  after 
year  in  the  manner  he  does?" 

"  Sir  William,"  said  Dr.  Ives,  gravely,  "is  devoted  to  his 
laughter's  wishes ;  and  since  his  accession  to  his  title,  has 
jome  into  possesion  of  another  residence  in  an  adjoining 
county,  which,  I  believe,  he  retains  in  his  own  hands." 

''  Are  you  acquiunted  with  Miss  Harris  ?"  continued  the 
lady,  addi'essing  herself  to  Clara;  though,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  she  added,  "  She  is  a  great  belle — all  the  gen- 
tlemen are  dying  for  her." 

"  Or  her  fortune,"  said  her  sister,  with  a  pretty  toss  of  the 
head;  "for  my  part,  I  never  could  see  anything  so  capti- 
vating in  lier,  although  so  much  is  said  about  her  at  Bath 
and  Brighton.'' 

"  You  know  her  then,"  mildly  observed  Clara. 

"Why,  I  cannot  say — we  are  exactly  acquainted,"  the 
voung  lady  hesitatingly  answered,  coloring  violently. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  exactly  acquainted,  Sally?"  pu 
a  the  father  with  a  laugh ;  "  did  you  ever  speak  to  or  were 
you  ever  in  .a  room  with  her,  in  your  life,  unless  it  might  be 
at  a  concert  or  a  ball  ?" 

The  mortification  of  Miss  Sarah  was  too  evident  for  con- 
cealment, and  it  happily  was  relieved  by  a  summons  to 
dinner. 
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"  Never,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  to  Emily,  the 
sunt  being  fond  of  introducing  a  moral  from  the  occasional 
incidents  of  every-  day  life,  "  never  subject  youi-self  to  a  simi- 
lar mortification,  by  commenting  on  the  characters  of  those 
ou  don't  know ;  ignorance  makes  you  liable  to  great  errors ; 
and  if  they  should  happen  to  tc  above  you  iti  life,  it  will  only 
excite  their  contempt,  should  it  reach  their  ears,  while  those 
to  whom  your  remaiks  are  made  will  think  it  envy." 

"  Truth  is  sometimes  blundered  on,"  whispered  John,  who 
held  his  sister's  arm,  waiting  for  his  aunt  to  precede  them  to 
the  dining-room. 

The  merchant  paid  too  great  a  compliment  to  the  I'ector's 
dinner  to  think  of  renewing  the  disagreeable  conversation,  and 
as  John,  Moseley  and  the  young  clergyman  were  seated  next 
the  two  ladies,  they  soon  foi^t  what,  among  themselves,  they 
would  call  their  lather's  rudeness,  in  receiving  the  attentions 
of  a  couple  of  remarkably  agi'eeable  young  men, 

''  Pray,  Mr.  Francis,  when  do  you  preach  for  us  1"  asked 
Mr.  Haughlon ;  "  I'm  very  anxious  to  hear  you  hold  forth 
from  the  pulpit,  where  I  have  so  often  heard  your  father  with 
pleasure  i  I  doubt  not  you  will  prove  orthodox,  or  you  will 
be  the  only  man,  I  believe,  in  the  congregation,  the  rector  has 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  our  religion,  at  least.'' 

The  doctor  bowed  to  the  compliment,  as  he  replied  to  the 
question  for  his  son,  that  on  the  next  Sunday  they  were  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Frank,  who  had  promised  lo 
assist  him  on  that  day. 

"  Any  prospects  of  a  living  soon?"  continued  Mr.  Haugh- 
on,  helping  himself  bountifully  to  a  piece  of  plum  pudding 
^s  he  spoke.  John  Moseley  laughed  aloud,  and  0]ara  blushed 
io  the  eyes,  while  the  doctor,  turning  to  Sir  Edward,  observed 
with  an  air  of  interest,  "  Sir  Edward,  the  living  of  Bolton  i$ 
vacant,  and  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  obtain  Jt  for  my  son. 
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The  advowsoD  belongs  to  the  Earl,  wlio  will  dlsposu  of  it  mly 
10  great  interest,  I  am  afraid," 

Clara  was  certainly  too  busily  occupied  in  piclfW£;  raisina 
from  her  pudding  to  hear  this  remark,  but  accideniajiy  stole, 
from  tinder  her  long  eyelashes,  a  timid  glanee  at  her  father 
as  he  replied : 

"  I  ana  aony,  my  friend,  I  have  not  sufficient  interest  with 
his  lordship  to  apply  on  my  own  account ;  but  he  is  so  seldom 
liere,  we  are  barely  acquainted ;"  and  the  good  baronet  looked 
really  concerned. 

"  Clara,"  said  Francis  Ives  in  a  low  and  affectionate  tone, 
"have  you  read  the  books  1  sent  you?" 

Clara  answered  him  with  a  smile  in  the  negative,  hut  pro- 
mised amendment  as  soon  as  she  had  leisure. 

"  Do  you  ride  much-  on  horeebaek,  Mr.  Moseley  T'  abruptly 
asked  Miss  Sarali,  turning  her  back  on  the  young  divine,  and 
facing  the  gentleman  she  addressed.  John,  who  was  now 
hemmed  in  between  the  sisters,  replied  with  a  lueful  espres- 
Mon  that  brought  a  smile  into  the  ftice  of  Emily,  who  was 
placed  opposite  to  him — 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  and  sometimes  I  am  ridden." 

"  Bidden,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"Oh!  only  my  aunt  tliere  occasionally  gives  me  a  lecture." 

"  I  understand,"  e^d  the  lady,  pointing  slily  with  her  finger 
at  her  own  father. 

*'  Does  it  feel  good  1"  John  inquired,  with  a  look  of.  great 
sympathy.  But  the  lady,  who  now  felt  awkwardly,  without 
knowing  exa«tly  wby,  shook  her  head  in  silence,  and  forced  a 
(aint  laugh. 

"Whom  have  we  here  V  cried  Captain  Jarvis,  who  was  look 
ing  out  at  a  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  ap 
proach  to  the  house — ^"tlie  apothecary  and  his  attendant 
judgmg  from  the  equipage," 
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Tlie  rector  thi'ew  an  iuquii'ing  loiik  on  a  servant,  who  told 
hia  master  they  were  strangers  to  him. 

"  Have  them  shown  up,  doctor,"  ciied  the  benevolent  bii- 
ronet,  who  loved  to  see  every  one  as  happy  as  himself,  "  and 
give  thciii  some  of  yom-  excellent  pasty,  for  the  sake  of  hos- 
pitality aj\d  the  credit  of  your  cook,  I  beg  of  you." 

As  this  request  was  politely  seconded  by  othere  of  tlia 
party,  Uic  rector  ordered  his  servants  to  show  in  the  strut- 
gers. 

On  opening  the  parlor  door,  a  gentleman,  apparently  sixty 
years  of  age,  appeared,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  youth  of  five- 
and-twenty.  There  was  sufficient  resemblance  between  the 
two  for  the  most  indifferent  observer  to  pronounce  them  fa- 
ther and  son ;  but  the  helpless  debility  and  emaciated  figure 
of  the  former,  were  finely  contrasted  hy  the  vigorous  health 
and  manly  beauty  of  the  latter,  who  supported  his  venerable 
parent  into  (he  room  with  a  grace  and  tenderness  that  struck 
most  of  the  beholders  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure.  The 
doctor  and  Mrs.  Ives  rose  from  their  seats  involuntarily,  and 
each  stood  for  a  moment,  lost  in  an  astonishment  that  was 
mingled  with  grief.  Recollecting  himself,  the  rector  grasped 
the  extended  hand  of  the  senior  in  both  his  o'wn,  and  endea- 
vored to  utter  something,  but  in  vain.  The  tears  followed 
each  other  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  looked  on  the  faded  and 
care-worn  figure  which  stood  before  him ;  while  bis  wife,  un 
ible  to  control  her  feelings,  sank  back  into  a  chair  and  wep 

Throwing  open  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  retain 
iug  the  hand  of  the  invalid,  the  doctor  gently  led  the  way,  fol 
lowed  by  his  wife  and  sob.  The  former,  having  recovered  from 
the  first  burst  of  her  sorrow,  and  regardless  of  everything 
else,  now  anxiously  watched  the  enfeebled  step  of  the  stran- 
ger.    On  reaching  the  door,  they  both  turned  and  bowed  to 
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the  compaDy  in  a  manner  of  so  much,  dignity,  mingled  wilh 
BWeetneas,  that  all,  not  excepting  Mr.  Benfield,  cose  from  their 
seats  to  return  tbe  salutation.  On  passing  from  tlie  dining 
parlor,  the  door  was  closed,  leaving  the  company  standing 
round  the  table,  in  mute  astonishment  and  commi^eraijon. 
Not  a  Word  had  been  spoken,  and  the  rector's  family  had  left 
them  without  apology  or  explanation.  Francis,  however 
soon  returned,  and  was  followed  in  a  few  mimites  by  his  mo- 
ther, wto,  slightly  apologizing  for  her  absence,  turned  the 
discourse  on  the  approaching  Sunday,  and  the  intention  of 
Francis  to  preach  on  that  day.  The  Moseleys  wei'e  too  well 
hred  to  make  any  inquiries,  and  the  deanery  femily  was 
afraid.  Sir  Edwaj-d  retired  at  a  very  early  houi',  and  was 
followed  by  the  remsdnder  of  the  party. 

"Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Jarvis,  as  tliey  drove  from  the  dooi', 
"  this  may  be  good  breeding,  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  both 
the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Ives  behaved  very  rudely,  with  tJie 
crying  and  sobbing." 

"  They  are  nobody  of  much  consequence,"  cried  her  eldest 
daughter,  casting  a  contemptuous  glance  on  a  plain  travelling 
"rhaise  which  stood  before  the  rector's  stables. 

"  'Twas  sickening,"  s^d  Miss  Sai'ah,  with  a  B-hrag ;  while 
her'father,  turning  his  eyes  on  each  speaker  in  succession, 
very  deliberately  helped  himself  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  his  ordi- 
nary recourse  against  a  family  quarrel.  The  cnriosity  of  the 
ladies  was,  however,  more  lively  than  they  chose  to  avow 
and  Mrs.  Jarvis  bade  her  miud  go  over  to  the  rectory  that 
evening,  with  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Ives;  she  had  lost  a 
lace  veil,  which  hor  maid  knew,  and  she  thought  it  migh 
have  been  left  at  the  rectory. 

"  And,  Jones,  when  you  are  there,  you  can  inqaii'e  of  the 
servants ;  mind,  of  tbe  servants— I  would  not  distress  Mrs, 
Ives  for    the  world;    how  Mr. — Mr. — what's  his  nune — 
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Oh ! — I  have  forgotten  his  name  ;  just  bring  mo  hia  name 
too.  Jones ;  and,  as  it  may  make  some  difference  in  ouv  party, 
just  find  out  how  long  they  stay ;  and — ^atid — any  other  little 
thing,  Jones,  which  can  be  of  use,  yon  know." 

Off  went  Jones,  and  within  an  hour  she  had  returned. 
With  an  important  look,  she  commenced  her  narrative,  the 
daughters  heing  accidentally  present,  and  it  might  he  on 
purpose. 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  went  across  the  fields,  and  William  was 
good  enough  to  go  with  me  ;  so  when  we  got  there,  I  raag, 
and  they  showed  us  into  the  sei'vante'  room,  and  I  gave  my 
message,  and  the  veil  was  not  there.  _Wiiy,  ma'aiu,  there's 
the  veil  now,  on  the  back  o'  that  chair." 

"Very  well,  very  well,  Jones,  never  mind  the  veil,"  cried 
the  impatient  mistress. 

"  So,  ma'am,  while  they  were  looMrig  for  the  veil,  I  just 
asked  one  of  the  maids,  what  company  had  arrived,  but" — 
(here  Jonea  looked  very  suspidous,  and  shook  her  head  onii- 
nously:)  "would  you  think  it,  ma'am,  not  a  soul  of  them 
knew!  But,  ma'am,  there  was'the  doctor  and  his  son,  pray- 
ing and  readrag  with  the  old  gentleman  the  whole  time — 

"  And  what,  Jones  ?" 

"  Why,  ma'am,  I  espect  he  has  heen  a  great  smnei-,  or  he 
wouldn't  want  so  much  praying  just  as  he  is  about  to  die.'' 

"  Die  I"  cried  all  tlu'ee  at  once :  "  will  he  die  ?" 

"  0  yes,"  continued  Jones,  "  they  all  agree  he  must  die*, 
but  this  praying  so  much,  is  just  like  the  criminals.  I'm  siiro 
o  honest  person  needs  so  much  praying,  ma'am." 

,"  No,  indeed,''  said  the  mother.  "  No,  indeed,"  responded 
the  daughters,  as  they  retired  to  their  several  rooms  for  tha 
dght 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Theru  is  sometJiing  in  tlie  season  of  Spring  whioli  pecif 
hariy  escites  the  faelings  of  devotion.  The  dreariness  ot 
wintfi  hTs  passed,  and  with  it,  the  deadened  affections  of  our 
natiiie  IJfew  hfp,  new  vigui,  anaes  within  m,  as  we  walk 
abi Old  and  feel  the  genial  gales  of  April  breathe  upon  lis ; 
and  our  hopes,  our  wishes,  awaken  with  the  revival  of  the  ve- 
getable world  It  la  then  thit  the  heart,  which  haa  been  im- 
pressed with  the  goodness  of  the  Creator,  feels  that  gqodneas 
brought  as  it  were,  into  very  contiict  with  the  senses.  The  eye 
lovea  to  wandt,r  o\  er  the  bountiful  provisions  nature  ia  throw- 
ing forth  in  every  direction  for  our  comfort,  and  fises  its 
gaze  on  the  elouds,  which,  having  lost  the  chilling  thinness 
of  Tvinter,  roll  in  rich  vohimes,  amidst  the  clear  and  softened 
fields  of  azHre  so  peculiar  to  the  season,  leading  the  mind  in- 
sensibly, to  dwell  on  ijie  things  of  another  and  a  better  wdrld. 

It  was  on  such  a  day,  tliat  the  inhabitants  of  B thronged 

toward  the  village  church,  for  the  double  purpose  of  pouiing 
out  their  thanksgivings,  and  of  hearing  the  first  efforts  of 
their  rector's  son  in  the  duties  of  hia  sacred  calling. 

Amongst  the  crowd  whom  cmiosity  or  a  better  feeling  had 
drawn  forth,  were  to  he  seen  the  flaring  equipage  of  the  Jar- 
vises,  and  the  handsome  carriages  of  Sir  Edward  Mc«e\ey  and 
his  sister.  All  the  members  of  the  latter  family  felt  a  lively 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  young  divine.  But  koowing, 
as  they  weU  did,  the  strength  of  his  native  talents,  the  excel- 
lence of  his  education,  aDd  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  it  was  an 
tinxiety  that  partook  more  of  hope  than  of  fear.     There  wag 
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one  heart,  however,  amongst  them,  that  palpitated  with  an 
emotion  that  hardly  admitted  of  control,  as  tJiey  approached 
the  sacred  edifice,  for  it  had  identified  itself  completely  with 
the  welfare  of  the  rector's  son.  There  never  was  a  softer 
truer  heart,  than  that  which  now  almost  audibly  beat  within 
the  bosom  of  Clara  Moseley ;  and  she  had  given  it  to  the 
young  divine  with  all  its  purity  and  truth. 

The  entrance  of  a  congregation  into  the  sanctuary  will  at 
itll  times  furnish,  to  an  attentive  observei-,  food  for  mucli 
useful  speculation,  if  it  be  chastened  with  a  proper  cKarity 
for  the.  wealinesses  of  othei?  ;  and  most  people  are  ignorant 
of  the  insight  they  arc  giving  into  their  characters  and  dispo- 
sitions, by  such  an  appai'ently  trivial  circumstance  as  th«r 
weekly  approach  to  the  tabernacles  of  the  Lord.  Christi- 
anity, while  it  chastens  and  amends  the  heart,  leaves  the 
natural  powers  unaltered ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its 
operatJoB  is,  or  ought  to  be,  proportionate  to  the  abilities  and 
opportunities  of  the  subject  of  its  holy  impression — "  Unto 
whomsoever  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required."  While 
ivo  acknowledge,  that  the  thoughts  might  be  bettor  employed 
(n  preparing  for  those  humiliations  of  the  spirit  and  thanks- 
giving of  the  heart  which  are  required  of  all,  and  are  so 
necessary  to  all,  we  must  be  indulged  in  a  hasty  view  of  some 
of  the  personages  of  our  history,  as  they  entered  the  cburch 
ofB . 

On  the  countenance  of  the  baronet,  was  the  dignity  and 
composure  of  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself  and  mankind.  His 
step  was  rather  more  deliberate  than  common ;  his  eye  rested 
on  the  pavement,  and  on  turning  ijito  his  pew,  as  he  prepared 
to  kneel,  in  the  first  humble  petition  of  our  beautiful  service, 
he  raised  it  towards  the  altar  with  an  expression  of  benevo- 
lence and  reverence,  that  spoke  contentment,  not  unmixed 
with  faith 
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In  the  demeanor  of  Lady  Moseley,  all  was  graceful  and 
decent,  ■while  uotMng  could  be  properly  said  to  be  stnijied, 
She  followed  her  husband  with  a  step  of  equal  deliberation, 
though  it  was  slightly  varied  by  a  manner  which,  while  it 
ppeared  natural  to  herself,  might  have  been  ai-tificial  in 
another :  a  cambric  handkerchief  concealed  her  fac«  as  she 
Bant  composedly  by  the  side  of  Sir  Edward,  in  a  style  wbicii 
showed,  that  while  she  remembered  her  Maker,  she  had  not 
entirely  forgotten  herself. 

The  walk  of  Mrs,  Wilson  was  quicker  than  that  of  her 
sister.  Her  eye,  directed  before  her,  was  fixed,  as  if  in  settled 
gaze,  on  that  eternity  which  skewas  approaching.  The  lines 
of  her  contemplative  face  were  unaltered,  unless  there  might 
be  traced  a  deeper  shade  of  humility  than  was  ordinarily  seen 
on  her  pale,  but  expressive  countenance;  her  petition  was 
long;  and  on  rising  fi-om  her  humble  posture,  the  person 
was  indeed  to  be  n  but  tb  st  I  pp  d  ab  bed  a 
contemplations  bey    d  tl     1  m  t     f  tb      ph 

Thei-e  was   a  r    tl  bsd  1     a  y    g     f      1  tli 

on^narily  placid  Cla  a,  wbi  1    p       nt  i       d  pi  y  ot  h 
usual  manner ;   wh !    Jan     w  Ik  d      ac  f  lly     nd  w  h  a 
tincture  of  her  moth       m  by  h       d       Sh        I 

hastily  withdrawn  glance  to  the  deanery  pew  ere  she  kneeled, 
and  then,  on  rising,  handed  her  smelling-bottle  affectionately 
to  her  elder  sister. 

Emily  glided  behind  her  dompanions  with  a  fece  beaming 
with  a  look  of  innocence  and  love.  As  she  sank  in  the  ac 
of  supplication,  the  rich  glow  of  her  healthful  cheek  lost  some 
of  iti  brilhancy ;  but,  on  rising,  it  beamed  with  a  renewed 
iustre,  that  plainly  indicated  a  heart  touched  with  the  sanctity 
:if  its  situation. 

In  the  composed  and  sedate  manner  of  Mr.  Jarvs,  as  he 
iteadily  pursued  his  way  to  the  pew  of  Sir  William  Harris, 
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yoa  might  have  been  justified  in  expecting  the  entrance  of 
another  Sir  Edward  Moseley  (n  euhstanoo,  if  not  in  externals. 
But  the  deliberate  sepai'ation  of  the  flaps  of  his  coat,  as  he 
comfortably  seated  himself,  when  you  thought  him  about  to 
ineel,  followed  by  a  pinch  of  snuff  as  he  threw  his  eye 
around  the  building,  led  you  at  once  to  conjecture,  that  what 

t  first  had  been  miatalien  for  reverence,  was  the  abstraction 
ef  some  earthly  calculation ;  and  that  his  attendance  was  in 
compliance  with  custom,  and  not  a  httle  depended  upon  the 
thickness  of  his  cushions,  and  the  room  be  found  for  the 
disposition  of  two  rather  unwieldy  legs. 

The  ladies  of  the  family  followed,  in  garments  carefully 
selected  for  the  advantageous  display  of  their  persons.  As 
they  sidled  into  their  seats,  where  it  would  seem  the  improvi- 
dence of  Sir  William's  steward  had  neglected  some  important 
accommodation  (some  time  being  spent  in  preparation  to  be 
seated),  the  old  lady,  whose  size  and  fleoh  really  put  kneeling 
out  of  the  question,  bent  forwahd  for  a  moment  at  an  angle 
of  eighty  with  the  horizon,  while  her  daughters  prettily  bowed 
their  heads,  with  all  proper  precaution  for  the  safety  of  their 
superb  millinery. 

At  length  the  rector,  accompanied  by  his  son,  appeared 
from  the  vestry.  There  was  a  dignity  and  solemnity  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  pious  divine  entered  on  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  which  dispcsed  the  heart  to  listen  with  reve- 
rence and  humility  to  precepts  that  were  accompanied  with 
80  impressive  an  exterior.  The  stillness  of  expectation  per 
vaded  the  church,  when  the  pew  opener  led  the  way  to  the 
same  interesting  father  and  son  whose  entrance  had  intep 
rupted  the  guests  the  preceding  day,  at  the  rectory.  Every 
eye  was  turned  on  the  emaciated  parent,  bending  into  tha 
grave,  and,  as  it  were,  kept  from  it  by  the  supporting  tender- 
ness of  his  child.     Hastily  throwing  open  the  door  of  hej 
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Dwn  pew,  Mrs.  Ives  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief;  and 
bei'  husband  had  proceeded  far  in  the  morning  service  before 
she  rwsed  it  agsin  to  the  view  of  the  congregation.  In  the 
voice  of  the  rector,  there  was  an  unusual  softness  and  tremor 
fiiat  his  people  attributed  to  the  feelings  of  a  father  about  to 
witness  the  first  efforts  of  an  only  child,  biit  which  in  reality 
were  owing  to  another  and  a  deeper  cause. 

Prayers  were  ended,  and  the  yoimger  Ives  ascended  the 
pulpit.  For  a  moment  he  paused ;  when,  casting  an  anxious 
glance  to  the  pew  of  tiie  baronet,  he  commenced  his  sermon. 
He  had  chosen  for  his  discourse  the  necessity  of  placing  our 
dependence  on  divine  grace.  After  having  learnedly,  hut  in 
the  most  unaffected  manner,  displayed  the  necessity  of  this 
dependence,  as  derised  from  revelation,  he  proceeded  to  paint 
the  hope,  the  resignation,  the  felicity  of  a  Christian's  death- 
bed. Warmed  by  the  subject,  his  animation  soon  lent  a 
heightened  interest  to  his  language ;  and  at  a  moment  when 
all  around  him  were  entranced  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
youthful  divine,  a  sudden  and  deep-drawn  sigh  drew  every 
eye  to  the  rector's  pew.  The  younger  stranger  aat  motionless 
as  a  statue,  holding  in  his  arms  the  lifeless  body  of  his 
parent,  who  had  fallen  that  moment  a  corpse  by  his  side. 
All  was  now  confusion:  the  almost  insensible  young  man 
was  relieved  fi-om  his  bui'den ;  and,  led  by  the  rector,  they 
left  the  chui'ch.  The  congregation  dispersed  in  silence,  or 
assembled  in  little  groups,  to  converse  on  the  awful  event 
they  had  witnessed.  None  knew  Uie  deceased ;  he  was  the 
rector's  friend,  and  to  his  residence  the  body  was  removed. 
The  young  man  was  evidently  his  child ;  but  here  all  infor- 
mation ended.  They  had  anived  in  a  private  chaise,  but 
with  post  horses,  and  without  attendants.  Their  arrival  at 
the  parsonage  was  detailed  by  the  Jarvis  ladies  with  a  few 
exaggerations  that  gave  additional  interest  io  the  whole  event, 
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and  whicli,  by  creating  an  impression  with  soma  whom 
gentler  feelings  wjjuld  not  have  restrained,  that  there  waa 
something  of  mystery  ahout  them,  prevented  many  distress- 
ing questions  to  the  Ives's,  that  the  baronet's  family  forbore 

putting,  on  the  score  of  delicacy.     The  body  left  B at 

the  close  of  the  iveek,  accompanied  by  Francis  Ives  and  the 
linweariedly  attentive  and  interesting  son.  The  doctor  and 
his  wife  went  into  deep  mourning,  and  Clara  received  a  short 
note  from  her  loyer,  on  the  morning  of  their  departui'e, 
acquainting  her  with  his  intended  absence  for  a  montb,  but 
throwing  no  light  upon  the  affair.  The  London  papers,  how- 
ever, contained  tlie  following  obituary  notice,  and  which,  as 
it  could  reler  to  no  other  person,  as  a  matter  of  course,  waa 
supposed  to  allnde  to  the  rector's  friend. 

"Died,  suddenly,  at  B ,  on  the  20th  instant,  George 

Deirbigh,  Esq.,  aged  63." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DuMNO-  the  week  of  mourning,  the  interconrse  between 
Moseley  Hall  and  the  rectory  was  confined  to  messages  and 
notes  of  inquiry  after  each  other's  welfare ;  but  the  visit  of 
the  Moselcjs  to  the  deanery  had  been  returned;  and  the  day 
after  the  apjeara](,e  of  the  ubituary  paragraph,  the  family  of 
the  latter  dined  by  invitatcn  at  the  Hall.  Colonel  Egertun 
had  reeove  ed  the  use  of  his  leg,  and  was  included  in  the 
party  Between  this  gpntleman  and  Mr.  Benfield  there 
appeared  from  the  first  moment  of  their  introduction,  a 
repugnance  which  was  lathei  increased  hy  time,  and  which 
the  old  gentlem'in  manifested  by  a  deme;i.nor  loaded  with  tJie 
overstrained  ceremony  Df  the  day,  and  which,  in  the  colonel, 
only  showed  itself  by  avoiding,  when  possible,  aO  intercourse 
with  the  object  of  his  aversion.  Both  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Moseley,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  slow  in  maoifesting  their 
favorable  impressions  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman.  The  latter, 
in  particular,  having  ascertained  to  her  satisfaction  that  he 
was  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  title,  and  most  probably  to  the 
estates  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Edgar  Egerton,  felt  herself  strongly 
disposed  to  encourage  an  acquaintance  she  found  so  agree- 
able, and  to  which  she  could  see  no  reasonable  objection 
Captain  Jarvis,  who  was  extremely  offensive  to  her,  from  hi 
vulgar  familiarity,  she  barely  tolerated,  from  the  necessity  of 
being  civil,  and  kee-ping  up  sociability  in  the  neighborhood 
It  is  true,  she  could  not  help  being  surprised  that  a  gentleman, 
as  polished- as  the  colonel,  could-  find  any  pleasure  In  an 
Bssociafe  like  Lis  friend,  or  even  in  the  hardly  more  softened 
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females  of  his  family ;  then  again,  the  flattering-  suggestion 
would,  present  itself,  that  possibly  he  might  hwe  seen  Emily 
at  Bath,  or  Jane  elsewhere,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
acquaintance  of  young  Jarvis  to  get  into  their  neighborhood. 
Lady  Moseley  had  never  been  vain,  or  much  interested  about 
the  disposal  of  her  own  person,  previously  to  her  attachment 
(o  her  husband :  but  her  daughters  called  forth,  not  a  little 
of  her  natural  pride — wo  had  almost  said  of  her  selfishness. 

The  attentions  of  the  colonel  were  of  the  most  delicate  and 
insinuating  kind ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  several  times  turned  away 
m  displei'iure  at  hei-^elf,  for  listening  with  too  much  satisfac- 
tion to  nothings,  utfered  in  in  agiee-ible  mannei,  oi,  whit 
was  worse,  false  spntiments  auppoited  with  the  gloss  of  hn 
I  gu*ige  and  a  fascinating  depoitment  The  anxiety  ot  this 
lady  on  behalf  of  Eiinly  Lept  her  e\eT  on  the  aleit,  when 
chance,  or  any  chain  of  ciieurastantes,  threw  her  in  the  way 
ot  forming  new  connt-xions  ot  any  kind ,  and  of  late,  as  her 
chaige  approached  the  period  of  lite  her  sex  weie  apt  to  make 
that  choice  fr  jm  which  there  is  no  retiedt,  her  soliutude  to 
examine  the  characters  of  the  men  who  appioiched  hei  was 
reillj  painful  As  to  Lidy  Moselej ,  her  wishes  disposed  her 
to  b--  easily  sitisfaed,  and  tei  mmd  natuially  shi-ank  from  aa 
investiaition  to  which  bhe  felt  herself  unequil,  while  Mrs 
Wihon  W13  gOiPined  by  the  uin*  ictions  of  a  sound  discretion, 
matuied  bj.long  and  deep  leisomng  all  acting  on  a  temper 
at  all  limes  ardent,  and  a  watchfulness  i,ali,ulated  to  endure 
to  the  end. 

"  Pray,  my  Jady,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  witli  a  looit  ot  some- 
thing like  importance,  "  have  you  made  any  discovery  about 
this  Mr.  Denbigh,  who  died  in  the  church  lately  V 

"  I  did  not  know,  ma'am,"  repUed  Lady  Moseley,  "  there 
was  any  discovery  to  be  made." 

"You  know.  Lady  Moseley,"  said  Colonel  Egcrton,  "  that 
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in  town,  all  the  iitble  aocoaipaiuments  of  suet  a  melanctoly 
death  would  4iave  found  their  way  into  the  prints  j  and  I 
suppose  this  is  what  Mi's,  Jarvis  aJludes  to,'' 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  Mra.  Jarvis,  "  the  colonel  is  right."  Bu 
the  colonel  was  always  right  with  that  lady. 

Lady  Moseley  bowed  her  head  with  dignity,  and  the 
olonel  had  too  much  taat  to  pursue  the  convei'salJon ;  bui 
he  captMD,  whom  nothing  had  ever  yet  ahashed,  exclaimed, 

"  These  Denbighs  could  not  be  people  of  much  importance 
~^1  have  never  heard  the  name  before." 

"  It  is  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  I  believe," 
dryly  remarked  Sir  Edward, 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  neither  the  old  man  npr  his  son  looked 
much  like  a  duke,  or  so  much  as  an  officer  either,''  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Jarvis,  who  thought  the  latter  rank  the  dignity  in  degree 
nest  below  nobility. 

"  There  sat,  in  the  pariiament  of  this  realm,  when  I  was  a 
member,  a  General  Denbigh,"  stud  Mr,  Benfield,  with  his 
usual  deliberation;  "he  was  always  on  the  same  side  with 
Lord  Gosford  and  myself.  He  and  his  friend,  Sir  Peter 
Howell,  who  was  the  admii'al  that  ffiok  the  French  squadron, 
in  the  glorious  administration  of  Billy  Pitt,  and  afterwards 
took  an  island  with  this  same  General  Denbigh :  aye,  the  old 
admiral  was  a  hearty  blade ;  a  good  deal  sifch  a  looking  man 
as  my  Hector  would  make." 

Hector  was  Mr.  Benfield's  bull  dog. 

"  Mercy,"  whispered  John  to  Clara,  "  that's  your  grand 
fether  that  is  to  be  uncle  Benfield  is  speakings  of," 

Clara  smiled,  as  she  ventured  to  say,  "  Sir  Peter  was  Mrs 
Ives'a  father,  sir." 

"  Indood  I"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  look  of  surprise 
"  I  never  knew  that  before ;  1  cannot  say  they  resemble  each 
other  much." 
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"Pray,  uncle,  does  Frank  look  much  like  the  family?' 
asked  John,  with  an  Mr  of  unconquerable  gravity. 

"But,  sir,"  interrupted  Emily,  "wereGeueral  Denbigh  and 
AdmiraJ  Howell  related  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  ever  knew,  Emmy  dear.  Sir  Frederick  Den- 
bigh did  not  look  much  like  the  admiral ;  Jie  raiher  resembled 
gathering  himself  up  into  an  air  of  formality,  and  bowing 
tiffly  to  Colonel  Egerton)  this  gentleman,  here.'' 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the  connexion,"  observed  the 
colonel,  withdrawing  behind  the  chair  of  Jane. 

Mrs.  Wilson  changed  the  conversation  to  one  more  general ; 
but  the  litlle  tliat  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Benfield  gave  reason 
for  believing  a  connexion,  in  some  way  of  which  they  were 
ignorant,  existed  between  the  descendants  of  the  two  veterans, 
and  wkich  explained  the  interest  they  felt  in  each  other. 

During  dinner,  Colonel  Egerton  placed  himself  next  to 
Emily,  and  Miss  Javvis  took,  the  Qhair  on  the  other  side.  He 
spoke  of  the  gay  world,  of  watering-places,  novels,  plays,  and 
still  finding  his  oompanioa  reserved,  and  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  talk  freely,  he  tried  his  fevorite  sentiment.  He  had 
read  poetry,  and  a  remark  of  his  lighted  up  a  spark  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  beautiful  face  of  his  companion  that  for  a  moment 
deceived  him;  but  as  he  went  on  to  point  out  hia  favorite 
beauties,  it  gave  place  to  a  settled  composure,  which  at  last 
led  him  to  imagine  the  casket  contained  no  gem  equal  to  the 
romise  of  its  brilliant  exterior.  After  resting  from  one  of 
is  moat  labored  displays  of  feeling  and  imagery,  he  acci- 
dentally caught  the  eyes  of  Jane  fastened  on  him  with  an 
expreaaon  of  no  dubious  import,  and  the  soldier  changed  his 
battery.  In  Jane  he  found  a  more  willing  auditor ;  poetry 
was  the  food  she  lived  on,  and  in  works  of  the  imagination 
she  found  her  greatest  delight.  An  animated  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  their  favorite  authors  bow  look  place ;  to  renew 
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whicb,  tie  colonel  early  left  the  diniDg-room  for  the  sodety 
of  the  ladiea ;  John,  who  disliked  drinking  excessively,  being 
happy  of  an  excuse  to  attend  him. 

The  younger  ladies  tad  clustered  together  round  a  window 
and  even.  Emilj  in  her  heart  rejoiced  that  the  gentlemen  ha, 
come  to  relieve  herself  and  sisters  from  the  EU'diious  task  of 
entertaining  women  who  appeared  not  to  possess  a  singl 
taste  or  opinion  in  common  with  themselves. 

"  Yon  were  saying,  Misa  Moseley,"  observed  the  colonel  in 
hia  most  agreeable  manner,  as  he  approached  them,  "  you 
thought  Campbell  the  most  musical  poet  we  have;  I  hope 
you  will  unite  with  me  in  excepting  Moore." 

Jane  colored,  as  with  some  awkwardness  she  replied, 
"  Moore  was  certtdnly  very  poetical." 

"  Has  Moore  written  much  ?"  innocently  asked  Emily. 

"  Not  half  as  much  as  he  ought,"  cried.  Miss  Jarvia.  "Ohl 
1        HI  hisb      tfd.h  _s.' 

J  tTid  wymd  t;  and  that  evening,  while 
1        wthCl  htoka     1  ime  of  Moore's  songs,  and 

y       11]  g    d  th  m  to  t!  e  flames.     Her  sister  natn- 

lly  asl  d  pi      t        f  so   jtraordinary  a  procedure. 

Oh .  cned  Jane,  I  can  t  abide  the  book,  since  that 
vulgar  Miss  Jarvis  speaks  of  it  with  so  much  interest.  I  really 
believe  aunt  Wilson  is  right  in  not  suffering  Emily  to  read 
such  things,"  And  Jane,  who  had  often  dei'oured  the 
treacherous  lines  with  ardor,  nKcank  with  fastidious  delicacy 
from  the  indulgence  of  a  perverted  taste,  when  it  became 
exposed,  coupled  with  the  vulgarity  of  unblushing  audacity. 

Colonel  Egerton  immediately  changed  the  subject  to  one 
less  objectionable,  and  spoke  of  a  campaign  he  had  made  in 
Spain.  He  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  giving  an  interest 
to  all  he  advanced,  whether  true  or  not;  and  as  he  never 
contradicted,  or  even  opposed  unless  to  yield  gracefully,  when 
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t,  his  conversation  insensibly  attracted, 
by  putting  tiie  sex  in  good  humor  with  themselves.  Such  a 
mail,  aided  by  the  powerful  assistants  o£  person  and  manners, 
and  no  inconsidei'able  colloquial  talents,  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  to 
be  extremely  dangerous  as  a  companion  to  a  youthful  female 
heart ;  and  as  his  visit  was  to  extend  to  a  couple  of  months, 
she  resolved  to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  her  pupil's  opinion 
forthwith  in  reference  to  his  merits.  She  had  taken  too 
much  pwns  in  forming  the  mind  of  Emily  to  apprehend  she 
would  fell  a  victim  to  the  eye,  but  she  also  knew  that  per- 
sonal grac«  sweetened  a  benevolent  expi-ession,  and  added 
force  even  to  the  oraJea  of  wibdom.  She  labored  a  little 
herself  under  the  disadvantage  of  what  John  called  a  didaetip 
manner,  and  wiui,h  although  she  had  not  the  ability,  or 
rather  taste,  to  amend,  she  hid  yet  the  sense  to  discern.  It 
was  the  great  error  of  Mrs.  Wilson  to  attempt  to  convince, 
where  she  might  have  influenced ;  but  her  ardor  of  tempera- 
ment, and  great  love  of  truth,  kept  heii,  as  it  were,  tilting  with 
the  vices  of  mankind,  and  consequently  sometimes  in  unpro 
fltable  combat.  With  her  charge,  however,  this  could  never 
be  said  to  be  the  case.  Emily  knew  her  heart,  felt  her  love, 
and  revered  her  pmdples  too  deeply,  to  throw  away  an 
admonition,  or  disregard  a  precept,  that  fell  from  lips  she 
knew  never  spoke  idly  or  withont  consideration. 

John  hadfelt  tempted  to  push  the  conversation  with  Miss 
Jarvis,  and  he  was  about  to  utter  something  rapturous 
respecting  the  melodious  poison  of  Little's  poems,  as  the  blue 
eye  of  Emily  rested  on  him  in  the  fulness  of  sisterly  affection 
and  checking  his  love  of  the  ridiculous,  he  quietly  yielded  to 
his  respect  for  the  innocence  of  liis  sisters ;  and,  as  if  eager 
to  draw  the  attention  of  all  from  the  hateful  subject,  he  put 
question  after  question  to  Egei'ton  coEceitiing  the  Spaniai'ds 
eir  customs. 
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"  Drd  yO"!  ever  meet  Lord  PenAennysa  in  Spain,  Colonel 
Egerton?"  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  interest, 

"  Never,  madam,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  much  reason  to 
regret  that  our  service  lay  in  different  parte  of  the  country; 
hia  lordship  was  much  with  the  duke,  and  I  made  the  cam- 
paign under  Marshal  Bereaford." 

Emily  left  the  group  at  the  window,  and  taking  a  seat  on 
the  sofa  by  the  side  of  her  aunt,  insensibly  led  iier  to  forget 
the  gloomy  thoughts  which  had  begun  to  steal  over  her; 
whieli  the  colonel,  approaching  where  they  sat,  continued,  by 
asking — 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  the  earl,  madam?" 

"Not  in  person,  but  by  character,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  a 
melancholy  manner. 

"  His  character  as  a  soldier  was  very  high.  He  had  no 
superior  of  his  yeai-s  in  Spain,  I  am  told." 

No  ireply  was  made  to  this  remark,  and  Emily  endeavored 
anxiously  to  draw  the  nrind  of  her  aunt  to  reflectjons  of  a  more 
agreeable  nature.  The  colonel,  whose  vigilance  to  please 
was  ever  on  the  alert,  kindly  aided  her,  and  they  soon  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  merchant  withdrew,  with  his  family  and  guest,  id 
proper  season :  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  heedful  of  her  duty,  took 
the  oppertunity  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  privacy  in  her  own 
di-esaing-room  in  the  evening,  to. touch  gently  on  the  subject 
of  tha  gentlemen  they  had  seen  that  day. 

"  How  are  you  pleased,  Emily,  with  your  new  acquaint 
ances '!''  familiarly  commenced  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Oh !  aunt,  don't  ask  me ;  as  John  says,  they  are  net 
indeed." 

"  1  am  not  sorry,"  continued  the  aunt,  "  to  have  you  ob- 
serve more  closely  than  you  have  been  used  to  the  manners 
of  such  women  as  the  Jarvises ;  they  are  too  abrupt  4nd 
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unpleasant  to  create  a  dread  of  any  imitalion ;  but  the  gen- 
tlemen are  heroes  in  very  diffei'ent  styles." 

■'  Different  from  each  other,  indeed." 

"  To  which  do  you  give  the  preference,  my  dear !" 

"  Preference,  aunt !''  said  her  niece,  with  a  look  of  asto- 
nishment; "preference  is  a  strong  word  for  either;  but  I 
■ather  think  the  capttun  the  most  eligible  companion  of  the 
two.  I  do  believe  you  see  the  worst  of  him;  and  although 
1  acknowledge  it  to  be  bad  enough,  ho  might  amend ;  but  the 
colonel" — 

"  &o  on,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Why,  everytliing  about  the  ooJonel  seems  so  seated,  ao 
ingrafted  in  his  natuve,  so— so  very  self-satisfied,  that  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  take  the  first  step  in 
amendment — to  convince  him  of  ils  necessity  ? 

"  And  is  it  then  so  necessary  V 

Emily  looked  up  from  arranging  Boraf  laces,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise^  ass  he  replied : 

■'  Did  you  not  hear  him  talk  of  those  poems,  and  attempt 
to  point  out  the  beauties  of  several  works  1  I  thought  every- 
thing he  uttered  was  referred  to  taste,  and  that  not  a  very 
natural  one  ;  at  least,"  she  added  with  a  laugh,  "  it  differed 
greatly  from  mine.  He  seemed  to  forget  altogether  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  principle :  and  then  he  spoke  of  some 
woman  to  Jane,  who  had  left  her  father  for  her  lover,  with  so 
much  admiration  of  her  feeUngs,  to  take  "up  with  poverty  and 
love,  as  he  called  it,  in  place  of  condemning  her  want  of  filial 
piety — I  am  sure,  aunt,  if  you  had  heard  that,  you  would  not 
admire  him  so  much." 

"  I  do  not  admire  him  at  all,  child ;  I  only  want  to  know 
your  sentiments,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  them  so  correct.  It 
k  as  you  think ;  Colonel  Egerton  appears  to  refer  nothing  to 
piindple :  oven  the  more  generous  feelings  I  am  ^aid  are 
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corrupted  in  lum,  from  too  low  intercoui'se  with  the  surface 
of  society.  There  is  by  fer  too  much  pliabihtj  about  him  for 
principle  of  any  kind,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  principle  to  please, 
no  matter  how.  No  one,  who  has  deeply  seated  opinions  of 
right  and  wrong,  will  ever  abandon  them,  even.  in.  the  courte 
wee  of  polite  intercourse ;  they  may  be  silent  but  never  acqui- 
escent :  'in  short,  nij  dear,  the  dread  of  offendbg  our  MiAer 
ought  to  be  so  superior  to  that  of  offending  our  fellow  creS- 
turea,  that  we  should  endeavor,  I  believe,  to  be  even  more 
unbending  to  the  follies  of  the  world  than  we  are." 

"And  yet  the  colonel  is  what  they  call  a  good  companion 
— I  mean  a  pleasant  one." 

"  In  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  he  is  certainly,  my 
dear;  yet  you  soon  tire  of  sentiments  which  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  examination,  and  of  a  manner  you  cannot  but  see 
IS  artificial.  He  may  do  very  well  for  a  companion,  but  vei'y 
ill  for  a  friend  ;  in  short.  Colonel  Egecton  has  neither  been 
satisfied  to  yield  to  his  natural  impressions,  nor  to  obtwn  new 
ones  from  a  proper  source ;  he  has  copied  fi'om  bad  models, 
and  his  work  must  necessarily  be  imperfect," 

Kissing  her  niece,  Mrs.  Wilson  then  retired  into  her  own 
room,  with  the  happy  assurance  that  she  had  not  labored,  in 
vain ;  but  that,  with  divine  aid,  she  liad  implanted  a  guide  m 
the  bosom  of  her  charge  that  could  not  foil,  with  ordinary 
care,  to  lead  her  strdght  through  the  devious  path  of  female 
duties. 
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A  MOHTH  aoTV  pssaed  in  tte  ordinary  occupations  and 
muaenifints  of  a  coaiitiy  life,  during  whicli  both  Lady 
MoEeley  and  Jane  manifested  a  dcsii-o  to  keep  up  the  deanery 
acquaintance,  that  surprised  Emily  a  little^  who  had  ever  seen 
her  mother  sliiink  from  communications  with  those  whose 
bi'eeding  subjected  her  own  delicacy  to  the  little  shocks  she 
could  hut  ill  conceal.  In  Jane  this  desire  was  still  more  in- 
explicat)le ;  for  Jane  had,  in  a  decided  way  veiy  common  to 
her,  avowed  her  disgust  of  the  manners  of  their  new  fissoci- 
ates  at  the  commencement  of  the  acquaintance ;  and  yet  Jane 
would  now  even  quit  her  own  aoaety  for  that  of  Miss  Jarvis, 
especially  if  Colonel  Egeiton  happened  to  he  of  the  party 
Tlie  innocence  of  Emily  prevented  her  scanning  the  motives 
for  the  conduct  of  her  sistei' ;  and  she  set  seriously  about  an 
examination  into  her  own  depoitraent  to  find  the  latent  cause, 
in  order,  wherever  an  opportunity  should  offer,  to  evince  her 
legret,  had  it  been  her  misfortune  to  have  erred  by  the  ten- 
derness of  her  own  manner. 

For  a  short  time  the  colonel  seemed  at  a  loss  where  to  make 
his  choice ;  hut  a  few  days  determined  him,  and  Jane  was 
evidently  the  favoiite.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
arris  ladies  he  was  more  guai'ded  and  general  in  liis  atten- 
tions ;  but  as  John,  from  a  motive  of  charity,  had  taken  the 
direction  of  the  captain's  sports  info  his  own  hands ;  and  as 
they  were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  meeting  at  the  Hall  pre- 
paratory to  their  morning  excursion,  the  colonel  suddenly 
became  a  sportsman.     The  ladies  would  often  accompany 
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them  in  tieir  morning  excursions  ;  aud  as  John  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  baronet,  and  the  colonel  might  not  if  his  uncle 
manied,  he  had  the  comfort  of  being  sometimes  ridden,  aa 
well  as  of  riding. 

One  morning,  having  all  prepared  for  an  excursion  on 
liorseback,  as  they  stood  at  the  door  ready  fo  mount,  FraDcia 
Ives  drove  up  in  his  father's  gig,  and  for  a  moment  arrested 
the  paj'ty.  Fi'ancis  was  a  favorite  with  the  ivhole  Mose- 
ley  family,  and  their  greetings  were  warm  and  sincere.  He 
found  they  meant  to  take  the  rectory  in  their  ride,  and  in- 
sisted that  they  should  proceed.  ''  Clara  woidd  take  a  seal 
with  him."  As  he  spoke,  the  cast  of  his  countenance  brought 
the  color  into  the  cheeks  of  his  intended ;  she  suffered  herself, 
however,  to  be  handed  info  the  vacant  seat  in  the  gig,  and 
they  moved  on.  John,  who  was  at  the  bottom  good-natured, 
and  loved  both  Francis  and  Clara  very  sincerely,  soon  set 
CaptMn  Jarvis  and  his  sister  what  he  called  "  scnib  raeiog," 
and  necessity,  in  some  measure,  compelled  the  rest  of  the 
equestrians  to  hard  riding,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 

"That  will  do,  that  will  do,"  cried  John,  casting  his  eye 
back,  and  perceiving  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  gig,  and  nearly 
so  of  Colonel  Egerton  and  Jane,  "  why  you  carry  It  off  like  a 
jockey,  captain ;  better  than  any  amateur  I  have  ever  seen, 
unless  indeed  it  be  your  sister." 

The  lady,  encouraged  by  his  commendations,  whipped  on, 
followed  by  her  bi'other  and  sister  at  half  speed. 

"  There,  Emily,"  said  John,  quietly  dropping  hy  ber  side 
"I  see  no  reason  you  and  I  shonid  break  oui'  necis,  to  show 
the  blood  of  our  horses.  Now  do  you  know  I  think  we  ars 
going  to  have  a  wedding  in  the  family  soon  ?'' 

Emily  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  Frank  has  got  a  living ;  I  saw  it  the  moment  he  drove 
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up.     He  camo  in  Kke  somebody.     Yes,  I  dare  say  be  ijas 
caloutated  the  tithes  already  a  dozen  times." 

John  was  right.  The  Earl  of  Bolton  had,  unsolicited, 
fjlven  him  the  desired  Hving  of  his  own  parish;  and.  Prnncis 
was  *t  the  mpraent  pi-easing  the  blushing  Clara  to  fix  the  day 
hat  was  to  put  a  period  to  hia  long  probation.  Clara,  who 
had  not  a  particle  of  coquetry  about  her,  promised  to  be  hi 
as  soon  aa  he  was  inducted,  an  event  that  was  to  take  place 
the  following  week  ;  and  then  followed  those  delightful  little 
arrangements  and  plans  with  which  youthful  hope  is  so  f6nd 
of  filling  up  the  void  of  life. 

"Doctor,"  said  John,  aa  he  came  out  of  the  rectory  to 
assist  Clara  from  the  gig,  "  the  parson  here  is  a  careful  driver  ; 
see,  he  has  not  turned  s,  hair." 

He  kissed  the  blirning  cheek  of  his  sister  as  sbe  touched 
the  ground,  and  whispered  significantly. 

"  You  need  tell  me  nothing,  my  dear — 1  know  all — I  con- 
Mrs.  Ives  folded  herfuture  daughter  to  her  bosom;  and  the 
benevolent  smile  of  the  good  rector,  together  with  the  kind 
and  afiectionate  manner  of  her  sisters,  assured  Clara  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials  were  anticipated,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Colonel  Egerton  offered  his  compliments  to  Francis  on  his 
preferment  to  the  living,  with  the  polish  of  high,  breeding, 
andnot  without  an  appearance  of  interest;  and  Emily  thought 
him  for  the  first  time  as  handsome  as  he  was  generally  reput- 
ed to  be.  The  ladies  undertook  to  say  something  civil  in 
tlieir  turn,  and  John  put  the  captain,  by  a  hint,  on  the  sam 

"  You  are  quite  lucky,  air,"  said  the  captain,  "in  getting 
so  good  a  hving  with  so  little  tioubie  ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  il 
with  all  my  heart:  Mr.  Moseley  tells  me  it  is  a  capital  thing 
vow  for  a  gentleman  of  your  profession.     For  my  part  1 
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prefer  a  scarlet  coat  to  a  black  one,  but  there  must  be  par 
sons    you   know,  or   iiow   should  we   get  mamed  or  say 

Francis  tbanked  him  for  his  good  wishes,  and  Egerton  paid 

handsome  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  earl ;  "  ho 

doubted  not  he  found  that  gratification  which  always  attends 

a  disinterested  act;"  and  Jane  applauded  the  sentiment  with 

The  baronet,  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  situ- 
alion  of  affairs,  promised  Francis  that  no  unnecessary  delay 
should  intervene,  and  the  marriage  was  happily  arranged  for 
the  following  week.  Lady  Moseley,  when  she  retired  to  the 
drawing-iwiom  after  dinner,  commenced  a  recital  of  the  cere- 
mony and  company  to  be  mvited  on  the  occasion.  Etiquette 
and  the  decencies  of  life  were  not  only  the  forte,  but  the 
fault  of  this  lady ;  and  she  had  gone  on  to  the  enumeration 
of  about  the  fortieth  personage  in  the  ceremonials,  before 
Clara  found  courage  to  say,  that  "  Mr.  Ives  and  myself  both 
wish  to  be  married  at  the  altar,  and  to  proceed  to  BoKon 
Beetory  immediately  after  the  ceremony,"  To  this  her  mo- 
ther warmly  objected ;  and  argument  and  respectful  remon- 
strance had  followed  each  other  for  some  time,  before  Clara 
submitted  in  silence,  with  difficulty  restraining  her  t«ars. 
This  appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  mother  triumphed ; 
and  the  love  of  pai'ade  yielded  to  love  of  her  offipring.  Clara, 
with  a  hghtened  heart,  kissed  and  thanked  her,  and  acoom- 
lanied  by  Emily  left  the  lOom ;  Jane  had  risen  to  follow 
them,  but  catching  a  ghmpse  of  the  tilbury  of  Colonel  Eger- 
ton she  re-seated  hei'self. 

He  had  merely  driven  over  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
ladies  to  beg  Miss  Jane  would  accept  a  seat  back  with  him; 
"they  had  some  little  project  on  foot,  and  could  not  proceed 
without  her  assistance." 
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Mrs.  Wilson  looked  gmvely  at  her  aster,  as  she  smiled 
acquiescence  to  his  wishes ;  and  the  daughter,  who  hut  the 
minute  hefore  !iad  forgotten  there  was  any  other  person  in 
the  world  but  Clara,'  flew  for  her  hat  and  shawl,  in  order,  as 
he  said  to  herself,  that  the  politeness  of  Colonel  Egerton 
might  not  keep  him  waiting.  Lady  Moseley  resumed  her 
Beat  by  the  ade  of  her  sister  with  an  air  of  great  compla 
cency,  as  she  returned  from  the  window,  after  having  seen  he 
daughter  off.  For  some  time  each,  was  occupied  quietJy  with 
her  needle,  when  Mrs.  Wilson  suddenly  broke  the  silence  by 
saying : 

"  Who  is  Colonel  Egerton  ?" 

Lady  Moseley  looked  up  for  a  moment  in  amazement,  bnt 
recollecting  herself,  answered, 

"  Tiie  nephew  and  heir  of  Sir  Edgai'  Egerton,  Mster." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  rather  positive  way,  as  if  it  were  uu- 
answerable ;  yet  as  there  was  nothing  harsh  in  the  reply,  Mrs, 
Wilson  continued, 

"  Do  you  not  think  him  attentive  to  Jane  ?" 

Pleasure  spai'bled  in  the  still  brilliant  eyes  of  Lady  Moseley, 
as  she  exclaimed — 

"  Do  yon  think  so  ?" 

"  I  do  ;  aad  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  improperly  so.  I 
think  you  were  wrong  in  suffei'ing  Jane  to  go  with  him  this 
afternoon." 

''  Why  improperly,  Charlotte  ?  If  Colonel  Egeiion  is  polite 
enough  to  show  Jane  such  attentions,  should  I  not  be  wrong 
'n  rudely  rejecting  them  ?" 

"The  rudeness  of  refusing  a  request  that  is  impropei'  t 
grant  is  a  very  venial  offence.  I  confess  I  think  it  improper 
to  allow  any  attentions  to  be  ftJrced  on  us  that  may  subject 
us  to  disagreeable  consequences ;  but  the  attentions  of 
Colonel  Egei'ton  are  beeoming  marked,  Anne." 
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"  Do  you  for  a  moment  doubt  their  being  honorable,  oi 
that  he  darea  to   trifle  with  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 


"  I  should  hope  not,  certainly,  although  it  may  be  well  to 
guard  even  against  such  a  misfortune.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
t  is  quite  as  important  to  know  whether  he  is  worthy  to  be 
her  husband  as  it  is  to  know  that  he  is  in  a  situation  to 
become  so." 

"  On  what  points,  Charlotte,  would  you  wish  to  be  more 
assui'ed?  You  know  his  birth  and  probable  fortune— you 
see  his  manners  and  disposition ;  but  these  latter  are  things 
for  Jane  to  decide  on ;  sh^  is  to  live  with  him,  and  it  is  proper 
she  should  be  suited  in  these  respects." 

"  I  do  not  deny  hia  fortune  or  his  disposition,  but  I  com- 
plain that  we  give  him. credit  for  the  last,  and  for  still  more 
important  requisites,  without  evidence  of  his  possessing  any 
of  them.  His  principles,  his  habits,  his  very  character,  what 
do  we  know  of  them  ?  I  say  we,  foi'  you  know,  Anne,  your 
children  arc  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  would  have  been." 

"  I  believe  you  sincerely,  but  the  things  you  mention  are 
points  for  J.ame  to  decide  on.  If  she  be  pleased,  I  have  no 
right  to  complain.  I  am  determined  never  to  control  the 
affections  of  my  children." 

"  Had  you  said,  never  ia  force  the  affections  of  your  chil- 
dren, you  would  have  said  enough,  Anne ;  but  to  control,  or 
ather  to  guide  the  affections  of  a  child,  especially  a  daughter, 
s,  in  some  casw,  a  duty  as  imperative  as  it  would  be  to  avert 
any  other  impending  calamity.  Surely  the  proper  time  to  do 
this  is  before  the  affections  of  the  child  are  likely  to  endanger 
her  peace  of  mind." 

"  I  have  seldom  seen  much  good  result  from  the  inter- 
ference of  parenla,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  a  little  pertinaciously, 

"True;   for  to  be  of  use,  unless  in  extraofdinary  cas^  it 
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Bbould  not  be  seen.  You  will  pardon  me,  Anne,  but  I  Lave 
often  tiiouglit  parents  are  too  often  in  exti-emes — determined 
to  make  tbe  election  for  th^  childieii,  or  leaving  tbem 
entirely  to  their  own  vanity  and  ineiperience,  to  govern  not 
only  their  own  lives,  but,  I  may  say,  to  leave  an  impression 
on  futnre  generations.  And,  after  all,  what  is  this  love? 
Id  nineteen  cases  in  twenty  of  what  we  e^  affairs  of  the 
leait,  it  would  be  better  to  term  them  affairs  of  the  ima- 
^nation." 

"  And  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  imagination  in  all  love!" 
inquired  Lady  Moseley,  smiling, 

''  Undoubtedly,  there  is  some;  but  there  is  one  important 
difference;  in  affaiis  of  the  imagination,  the  admired  object  is 
gifted  with  all  those  qualitiea  we  esteem,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  there  is  a  certain  set  of  females  who  are  ever 
ready  to  bestow  this  admiration  on  any  applicant  for  iimi 
favoi^  who  may  not  he  strikingly  objectionable.  The  neces- 
sity of  be'ing  oouVted  makes  our  sex  rather  too  much  disposed 
to  admire  improper  suitors." 

"  But  how  do  you  distinguish  affairs  of  the  heart,  Char- 
lotte, frofli  those  of  the  fancy  ?" 

"  When  the  heart  takes  the  lead,  it  is  not  diflieult  to  detect 
it.  Such  sentiments  generally  follow  long  intercourse,  and 
opportunities  of  judging  the  real  character.  They  are.  the 
only  attachments  that  are  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  woildly 
rials." 

"  Suppose  Emily  to  be  the  object  of  Colonel  Egerton'a 
puKBit,  then,  siatei-,  in  what  manner  would  you  proceed  tv 
destroy  the  influence  I  acknowledge  he  is  gaining  ovt 
Jane !" 

"I  cannot  suppose  such  a  case,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  gi-avely; 
and  then,  observing  that  her  sister  'ooked  as  if  she  required 
an  explanation,  she  continued — 
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"  My  attention  has  b«en  directed  to  the  forming  of  such 
principle,  and  such  a  taate,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  under 
those  principles,  that  I  feef  no  apprehension  Emily  will  ever 
allow  her  affections  to  be  ensnared  by  a  man  of  the  opinions 
RTid  views  of  Colonel  Egeiton.  I  am  impressed  with  a  two- 
told  duty  in  watching  the  feelings  of  my  charge.  She  has 
so  much  singleness  of  heart,  siich  real  strength  of  native  feel- 
ing, that,  should  an  impropei'  man  gain  possession  of  her 
affections,  the  struggle  between  her  duty  and  her  love  would 
be  weighty  indeed ;  and  should  it  proceed  so  far  as  to  make 
it  her  duty  to  love  an  unworthy  object,  I  am  sure  she  would 
sink  under  it.  Emily  would  die  in  the  samp,  circunastanees 
under  which  Jane  would  only  awake  from  a  dteam,  and  be 
wretched." 

"I  thought  you  entert^ned  a  better  opinion  of  Jane, 
sister,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  reproachfully. 

"I  think  her  admirably  calculated  to  make  an  invaluable 
wife  and  mother ;  but  she  is  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
her  fancy,  that  she  seldom  gives  her  heart  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  its  excellences ;  and  again,  she  dwells  so  much 
upon  imaginary  perfections,  tbat  adulation  has  become 
necessary  to  her.  The  man  who  Battel's  her  delicately  will 
be  sure  to  win  her  esteem ;  and  every  woman  might  love  the 
being  possessed  of  the  qualities  she  will  not  fail  to  endow  him 

"1  do  not  know  that  I  rightly  uoderatand  how  you  would 
avert  all  these  sad  consequences  of  improvident  affections?'' 
said  Lady  Moseley. 

"Prevention  is  better  than  cure — I  would  first  implant 
uch  opinions  as  would  lessen  the  danger  of  intei-course ;  and 
as  for  particular  attentions  from  improper  objects,  it  should 
be  my  care  to  prevent  them,  by  prohibiting,  or  -rather 
impeding,  the  intjmaoy  which  might  give  rise  to  them.    And. 
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/east  of  all,"  said  Mrs.  WHson,  with  a  fiiendly  smile,  as  ano 
Totie  to  leave  the  room,  "  would  I  suffer  a  fear  of  being 
impolite  to  endanger  the  happiness  of  a  young  wonuui 
mtiusLed  to  my  care." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FnANoia,  who  labored  with  the  ardor  of  a  lover,  eooa 
ompleted  the  necessaij  arrangements  and  alterations  in  his 
new  parsonage.  The  living  was  a  good  one,  and  as  the  rector 
was  enabled  to  make  a  very  eonsidefable  annual  allowance 
from  the  private  fortune  his  wife  had  brought  him,  and  as  Sir 
Edward  had  twenty  thousand  ponnda  in  the  funds  for  each  of 
his  daughters,  otie  portion  of  which  was  immediately  settled 
on  Clara,  the  youthful  couple  hod  not  only  asufBdent,  but  an 
abundant  provision  for  their  station  in  life ;  and  they  entered 
on  their  matiimonia!  duties  with  as  good  a  prospect  of  hap- 
piness as  the  ills  of  tiis  world  can  give  to  health,  affection, 
and  competenoy.  Their  union  had  been  deferred  by  Dr. 
Ives  nntil  his  son  was  established,  with  a  view  to  keep  him 
an'ler  his  own  direction  during  the  critical  period  of  bis  first 
impressions  in  the  priesthood;  and  as  no  objection  now  re- 
mained, or  rather,  the  "only  one  he  ever  felt  was  removed  by 
tlie  proximity  of  Bolton  to  his  own  parish,  he  now  joyfully 
nnited  the  lovere  at  the  altar  of  the  village  church,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  Clara's  immediate  relatives.  On 
leaviiJg  the  church  Francis  handed  his  bride  info  his  own 
cPTjiage,  which  conveyed  them  to  iLeir  new  residence,  amidMi 
the  good  wishes  of  his  paiishionei's,  arid  the  prajers  of  thei 
relatives  and  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ives  retired  to  the  i-ec- 
tory,  to  the  sober  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  of  their  only  child; 
while  the  baronet  and  his  lady  felt  a  gloom  that  belied  all 
the  wishes  of  the  latter  for  the  eatablishinent  of  her  daugh- 
teiB.     Jane  and  Emily  acted  as  bridesmaids  to  their  Hiswr, 
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•and  as  both  the  former  arid  her  mother  had  insisted  there 
should  be  two  groomsmen  as  a  counterpoise,  John  was  em- 
powered with  a  carte-bknche  to  make  a  proyision  accoid- 
ingly.  At  first  he  intimated  his  intention  of  calling  on  Mr 
Benfield,  but  he  finally  settled  down,  to  the  no  small  morti 
fication  of  tho  before-mentioned  ladies,  into  wriling  a  note  to 
hia  kinsman,  Lord  Chatterton,  whose  residence  was  then  in 
London,  and  who  in  reply,  after  expressing  his  sincere  regret 
that  an  accident  would  prevent  his  having  the  pleasure  of 
attending,  stated  the  intention  of  his  mother  and  two  sisters 
to  pay  them  an  early  visit  of  congratulation,  as  soon  as  his 
own  health  would  allow  of  his  travelling.  This  answer  arrived 
only  the  day  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  wedding,  and  at  the 
very  moment  they  were  expecting  his  lordship  in  proper 
person, 

"  There,"  cried  Jane,  in  triumph,  "  I  told  you  it  was  silly 
to  send  so  far  on  so  sudden  an  occasion;  now,  after  all,  what 
is  to  be  doBe— it  will  be  so  awkward  when  Clara's  friends  call 
to  see  her — Oh !  John,  John,  you  aj'e  a  Marplot." 

"  Jenny,  Jenny,  you  are  a  make-plot,"  said  John,  cooliy 
taking  up  his  hat  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Which  way,  my  son  1"  said  the  barOnet,  who  met  him 
at  tho  door. 

"  To  the  deanery,  sir,  to  try  to  get  Captain  Jarvis  to  act  as 
bridesmaid — I  beg  his  pardon,  groomsman,  to-morrow— 
Chatterton  has  been  thrown  fiora  a  horse  and  can't  come.'' 

"  John !" 

"  Jenny !" 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Jane,  indignation  glowing  in  her  pretty 
fiiee,  "  that  if  Captain  Jarvis  is  to  be  an  attendant,  Clara  must 
excuse  my  acting.  I  do  not  choose  to  be  associated  with 
Captain  Jarvis." 

"John,"  said  his  mother,  with  dignity,  "your  trifling  is  un- 
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Beasonable;  certainly  Colonel, Egeiton  is  a  more  fitting  persow 
on  erery  account,  and  I  desire,  under  present  eircUmstancea, 
that  yoii  ast  tlie  colonel." 

"  Your  ladyship's  wishes  are  orders  to  me,"  sfud  John, 
wly  kissing  his.hand  as  he  left  the  room. 

The  colonel  was  but  too  happy  in  having  it  iti  his  power 
to  be  of  service  in  any  manner  to  a  gentleman  he  respected 
aa  much  ts  Mr  Fjancis  Ives  He  accepted  the  duty,  and 
wiis  the  only  person  present  at  the  ceremony  who  did  not 
Btand  within  thp  honds  of  consanguinity  to  the  parties.  He 
was  mvited  by  the  haionet  t)  dine  at  the  hall,  aa  a  matter  of 
course,  and  not  withstanding  the  repeated  injunctions  of  Mre, 
Janib  and  hei  diughters,  to  letum  immediately  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  dreas  of  the  bride,  and  with  other  important 
its'Bis  of  a  similar  natuie,  the  mvitatiori  was  accepted.  On 
reaching  the  ha!!,  Emily  letired  immediately  to  hevownrooni, 
and  at  her  reappearance  when  the  dinner  bell  rang,  the  pale- 
ness of  her  cheeks  and  the  redness  of  hei'  eyes  afforded  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  translation  of  a  companion  from  her  own 
to  another  feimily  was  an  event,  however  happy  in  itself,  not 
unmingled  with  grief.  The  day,  however,  passed  off  tolerably 
vreli  for  people'whoare  expected  to  be  preraeditotedly  happy, 
and  when,  in  their  hearts,  they  are  I'eally  more  disposed  U> 
weep  than  to  laugh.  Jane  and  the  colonel  had  most  of  the 
conversation  to  themselves  during  dinner :  even  the  joyoos 
and  thoughtless  John  wearing  his  gtuety  ia  a  less  gracefu 
manner  than  usual.  He  was  actually  detected  by  his  aun 
in  looking  with  moistened  eyes  at  the  vacant  chair  a  servant 
had,  from  habit,  placed  at  the  table,  in  the  spot  where  C!ai:a 
had  been  accustomed  to  sit. 

"This  beef  is  not  done,  Saundera,"  said  the  baronet  to  hia 
butler,  '*  or  my  appefite  ia  not  as  good  as  usual  to-day.  Colon'*! 
Egarton,  will  you  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  slierrj' "" 
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The  wbe  was  drunk,  and  the  game  succeeded  tte  beef; 
but  still  Sir  Edward  could  not  eat. 

"  How  glad  Clara  will  be  to  see  us  all  tlie  day  after  to- 
morrow," said  Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  your  new  liouaekeepw^  de- 
jght  in  their  first  efforts  in  entertaining  their  friends." 

.Lady  Moseley  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  turning  toher 
uaband  said,  "  We  will  go  early,  my  dear,  tiat  we  may  see 
he  improvements  Francis  has  been  milking  before  we  dine.^' 
The  baronet  nodded  assent,  but  hie  heart  was  too  full  to  speak ; 
fflid  apologizing  to  tiie  colonel  for  bis  absence,  on  tke  plea  of 
some  business  with  his  people,  he  left  the  room. 

All  this  time,  the  attentions  of  Colonel  Egerton  to  both  mo- 
ther and  daughter  were  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  He  spolta 
of  Clara  as  if  bis  office  of  groomsman  entitled  him  to  an  in- 
terest in  Iier  welftire ;  with  John  he  was  kind  and  sociable ; 
and  even  Mrs.  Wilson  acknowledged,  after  he  had  taken  his 
leave,  that  be  possessed  a  wonderful  faculty  of  making  him- 
self agreeable,  and  she  began  to  think  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, he  might  possibly  prove  as  advantageous  a  connexion 
as  Jane  could  expect  to  form.  Had  any  one,  however,  pro- 
posed him  as  a  husband  for  Emily,  affection  would  have 
quickened  her  judgment  in  a  way  that  would  have  m^ed  her 
to  a  very  different  decision. 

Soon  after  the  baronet  left  the  room,  a  travelling  carriage, 
with  suitable  altendanta,  drove  to  the  door ;  the  sound  of  the 
wheels  drew  most  of  the  company  to  a  window.  "A  baron's 
coronet !"  cried  Jane,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  harness. 

"  The  Chattertons,"  echoed  her  brother,  running  out  of  tha 
room  to  meet  them. 

The  mother  of  Sir  Edward  was  a  daughter  of  this  family, 
ftnd.the  sister  of  the  grandfather  of  the  present  lord.  The 
oonnesion  bad  always  been  kept  up  with  a  show  of  cordiality 
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between  Sir  Edward  and  Lis  cousin,  although,  their  manner 
of  living  and  habits  were  very  diflei'ent.  TLe  baron  was  a 
courtier  and  a  placeman.  His  estates,  which  he  could  not 
alienate,  produced  about  ten  thousand  a  year,  but  the  income 
he  could  and  did  spend ;  and  the  high  pei'quisitea  of  bia 
situation  under  government,  amounting  to  as  much  more 
were  melted  away  year  after  year,  without  making  the  pro 
vision  for  his  daughters  that  his  duty  and  the  observance  of 
his  promise  to  his  wife's  father  required  at  his  hands.  He 
had  been  dead  about  two  years,  and  his  son  found  himself 
saddled  with  the  support  of  an  unjointured  mother  and 
unpoTtioned  sisters.  Money  was  not  the  idol  the  young  lord 
worshipped,  nor  even  pleasure.  He  was  affectionate  to  his 
surviving  parent,  and  his  first  act  was  to  setde,  during  his 
own  life,  two  thousand  a  year  on  her,  while  he  commenced 
setting  aside  as  much  more  for  each  of  his  sisters  annually. 
This  abridged  him  greatly  in  his  own  expenditures ;  yet,  as 
they  made  but  one  family,  and  the  dowagei-  was  really  a 
managing  woman  in  more  senses  than  one,  they  made  a  very 
tolerable  figure.  The  son  was  anxious  to  follow  the  eiample 
of  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  and  give  up  his  town  house,  for  at 
least  a  tjme;  but  his  mother  had  excliumed,  with  something 
like  horror,  at  the  proposal : 

"  Chatterton,  would  you  give  it  up  at  the  moment  it  can 
be  of  the  most  use  to  us '?"  and  she  threw  a  glance  at  her 
daughters  tiat  would  have  discovered  her  motive  to  Mrs 
Wilson,  which  was  lost  on  her  son  j  he,  poor  aoul,  thinkin-. 
she  found  it  convenient  to  support  the  interest  he  had  been 
making  for  the  place  held  by  his  father  one  of  more  emolu- 
ment than  seiTice,  or  even  honor.  The  contending  parties 
were  so  equally  matched,  that  this  situation  was  kept,  as  it 
were,  in  abeyance,  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  acquisition  of 
interest  to  one  or  other  of  the  claimants.     The  interest  of  the 
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peer,  however,  had  begiyi  to  lose  ground  at  the  period  of 
which  we  speak,  and  his  careful  mother  saw  new  moLives  for 
activity  in  providing  for  her  children.  Mrs.  Wilson  herself 
could  not  be  more  vigilant  in  examining  the  candidates  for 
Emily's  favors  than  was  the  dowager  Lady  Cbatterton  in 
behalf  of  her  daughter.  It  is  true,  the  task  of  the  former 
lady  was  by  far  the  moat  arduous,  for  it  involved  a  study  of 
character  and  development  of  principle;  while  that  of  the 
Jatter  would  have  ended  with  the  footing  of  a  rent-roll,  pro- 
vided it  contained  five  figui-es.  Sir  Edward's  was  well  known 
to  contain  that  number,  and  two  of  them  were  not  ciphers. 
Mr,  Benfieid  was  rich,  and  John  Moseley  was  a  very  agree- 
able young  man.  Weddings  are  the  seMon  of  love,  thought 
the  pmdent  dowager,  and  Grace  is  extremely  pretty.  Chat- 
terton,  who  never  refused  his  mother  anything  in  his  power 
to  grant,  and  who  was  particularly  dutiful  when  a  visit  to 
Moseley  Hall  was  in  question,  suffei-ed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded his  shoulder  was  well,  and  they  had  left  town  the  day 
before  the  wedding,  thinking  to  be  in  time  for  all  the  gaieties, 
if  not  for  the  ceremony  itself. 

There  existed  but  little  similarity  between  the  persons  and 
manners  of  this  young  nobleman  and  the  baronet's  heir. 
The  beauty  of  Chattcrton  was  almost  feminine;  his  skin,  his 
color,  his  eje&,  his  teeth,  were  such  as  many  a  belle  bad 
sighed  aftei ;  and  his  manners  were  bashful  and  retiiing. 
Yet  an  intimacy  hiui  commenced  between  the  boys  at  school, 
which  ripened  mto  ti  endahip  between  the  young  men  at 
college,  and  had  been  mamtaiued  ever  since,  probably  as 
much  fram  the  contraneties  of  character  as  from  any  othet 
cause.  With  the  baron,  John  was  more  sedate  than  ordinary; 
with  John,  Chattel  ton  found  unusual  animation.  But  a  secret 
eharm  which  John  held  over  the  young  peer  was  his  profound 
respect  and  unvarying  affection  for  his  youngest  sister,  Emily 
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This  was  coinraon  ground ;  and  no  dreams  of  ftiture  happi- 
ness, no  visions  of  dawning  wealth,  crossed  the  imagination 
of  Ohatterton  in  which  Emily  was  not  tlie  fsiry  to  ^ve  birth 
to  the  one,  or  the  benevolent  dispenser  of  the  hoards  of  the 
other. 

The  arrival  of  this  family  was  a  happy  relief  from  the 
oppression  which  hung  on  the  spirits  of  the  Moseleys,  aad 
their  I'eception  marked  with  the  mild  benevolence  which 
belonged  to  -the  nature  of  the  baronet,  and  that  impressemeni 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  manners  of  his  wife. 

The  honorable  Miasei  C  hatterton  weie  both  h  ^ndsomo  but 
the  youngpi  was,  if  possible,  a  softened  pictme  of  her  hiother 
There  was  the  9\me  retiring  bishfulneaa  iiid  the  same  iweet 
nesK  ot  temper  as  diatingmahed  the  baion  and  Grace  wh'5  the 
peeuiiit  favonte  of  Emily  Moselpy  Nothing  of  the  stramed 
or  sentimental  nature  «hich  so  often  charicfenze  what  b 
called  female  friendships,  howevpi,  hid  crept  into  the  com- 
munications between  these  Toung  women  Emily  loved  her 
Bi'iters  too  Hell  to  go  out  of  her  own  family  foi  a  refository 
of  hergntfs  or  a  partaker  in  hei  yy\a  Had  hei  life  been 
chequered  with  such  pissions  her  own  s  sters  were  too  near 
]ier  own  age  to  suffer  hei  to  thmk  of  a  contdence  in  which 
the  holy  ties  of  natural  affpi^tion  did  not  give  i  cUim  to  a 
participation  Mrs  Wilson  hid  found  it  necessary  to  give 
her  charge  veiy  diffoient  vaewa  on  many  subjei-ta  fiom  those 
which  Jane  and  Clara  had  bpen  suffered  to  imbibe  of  them- 

elves  ;  but  in  no  degree  had  she  impaired  the  obligations  of 
filial  piety  or  family  concord.     Emily  was,  if  anytliing,  more 

espectful  to  her  parents,  more  affe^'tionate  to  her  friends, 
than  any  of  her  connexions  ;  for  in  her  the  warmth  of  natural 
feehhg  was  heightened  by  an  unvarying  sense  of  duty. 

In  Grace  Chatterton  she  found,  in  many  respects,  a'tempet 
and  taste  resembling  her  own,    She  therefore  loved  bei'  better 
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than  others  v/ho  had  equaUy  general  claima  on  her  partiality, 
and  as  suck  a  friend  she  now  received  her  with  cordial  and 
sincere  affection. 

Jane,  who  had  not  feit  satisfied  with  the  ordering  of  Pro- 
vidence for  the  disposal  of  her  sympathies,  and  had  long  felt 
a  reiitleasnesa  that  prompted  her  to  look  abroad  for  a  confiding 
spirit  to  whom  to  communicate  her— -secrets  she  had  none 
that  delicacy  would  uff  h  to  e  al — bu  o  communicitte 
her  crude  opinions  ad  fl  on,  lie  h  d  early  selected 
Catherine  for  this  p  n  Ca  h  ne  how  ,  had  not  stood 
the  test  of  trial.     F  h       tim     ho       f  heraldry  kept 

them  together ;  bi  Ja  fi  d  n  e  mpanion'a  gusto 
limited  to  the  charm  f  co  one  and  supporters  chiefly, 
abandoned  the  atte  p  n  d  p  nd  wis  actually  on  the 
look-ouf.  for  a  new  c  nd  date  f  he  acan  tation  as  Colonel 
Egerton  came   into  the  n  g  b  d      A  really  delical* 

female  mind  shrink  f  heexp  ueof  fs  ove  to  the  oiher 
Bex,  and  Jane  bega  tr  be  ess  anxio  to  f  ma  connexion, 
which  would  eithei  a  e  he  sens  b  y  of  her  nature,  or 
lead  to  treachery  to  her  friend. 

"  I  regref  extremely,  Lady  Moseley,"  said  the  dowager,  as 
they  entered  the  drawing-room,  "  that  the  accident  which 
befel  Chatterfon  should  have  kept  us  until  it  was  too  late  for 
the  ceremony :  we  made  it  a  point  to  hasten  with  our  Con- 
gratulations, however,  as  soon  as  Aatley  Cooper  thought  it 
safe  for  him  to  travel." 

"  I  feel  indebted  for  your  kindness,"  replied  the  smiling 
hostess.  "  We  are  always  happy  to  have  our  friends  around 
us,  and  none  more  than  youreelf  and  family.  We  were  for- 
tunate in  finding  a  friend  to  sTipply  your  son's  place,  in  order 
that  the  young  people  might  go  to  the  altar  in  a  proper 
manner.     Lady  Chatterton,  allow  me  to  present  our  friend, 
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Colonel  Egenon" — adding,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  littl« 
emphasis, — -"  heir  to  Sir  Edgar." 

The  colonel  howed  gracefully,  and  the  dowager  dropped  a 
hasty  courtesy  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  speech ;   but 
lower  bend  followed  the  closing  remark,  and  a  glance  of  th 
eye  was  thrown  in  quest  of  her  daughter,  as  if  she  inalino 

ively  wished  to  bring  them  info  what  the  sailors  term  "  th 

ine  of  battle." 
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PBECAtrrioti. 


OHAPTEE  IX. 


Thb  following  morning,  Emily  and  Grace,  declining  the 
nvitation  to  join  the  colonel  and  John  in  their  usual  rides, 
■walked  to  the  rectory,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Chatterton,  The  ladies  felt  a  desire  to  witnras  the  iiappiness 
that  tbey  so  well  knew  reigned  in  the  rectory,  for  Francis  had 
promised  his  father  to  drive  Clara  over  in  tke  course  of  the 
day.  Emily  longed  to  see  Clara,  fi-om  whom  it  appeared  that 
she  had  been  already  separated  a  month.  Her  impatience 
as  they  approached  the  house  hurried  her  ahead  of  her  com- 
panions, who  Wfuted  the  more  sober  gait  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 
She  entered  the  parlor  at  the  rectory  without  meeting  any 
one,  glowing  with  esercise,  her  hair  falling  over  her  shoul- 
dei*,  released  from  the  confinement  of  the  hat  she  had  thrown 
down  hastily  as  she  reached  the  door.  In  the  room  there 
stood  3  gentieman  in  deep  black,  with  his  back  towards  the 
entrance,  intent  on  a  book,  and  she  naturally  concluded  it 
was  Francis. 

"Where  is  dear  Clara,  Frank?"  cried  the  beautiful  girl, 
faying  her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder. 

The  jjentieman  turned  suddenly,  and  presented  to  her  as- 
onished  gaze  the  well  remembered  countenance  of  the  young 
man  whose  parent's  death  was  not  likely  to  be  foi^tten  at 
B . 

"  I  thought,  sir,"  said  Emily,  almost  sinking  with  confu- 
BioK,  "  that  Mr.  Francis  Ives — " 

"  Your  brother  lias  not  yet  arrived,  Miss  Moseley,"  simply 
replied  the  sti'anger,  who  felt  for  her  erabatrassment.     "  But 
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1  will  immediately  acquaint  Mrs.  Ivea  with  your  visit."     Bow^ 
bg,  Ke  delicately  left  the  fooia. 

Emily,  who  felt  greatly  relieved  hy  his  manner,  immedi- 
ately confined  her  hair  in  its  proper  hounds,  and  had  reco- 
vered her  composure  hy  the  time  her  aunt  and  friends  joinei 
her,     Ste  had  not  time  to  mention  the  incident,  and^augh 
her  own  precipitation,  when  the  recf^ir's  wife  came  into  th 

Chatterton  and  his  sister  were  both  known  to  Mrs.  Ives, 
and  both  were  iavorites.  She  was  pleased  to  see  tJiem,  and 
after  reproaching  the  brother  with  compelling  her  son  to  ask 
a  favor  of  a  comparative  stranger,  she  turned  to  Emily,  and 
amiUngly  said — 

"  You  found  the  parlor  occupied,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Tes,"  said  Emily,  laughing  and  blushing,  "  1  suppose 
Mr.  Denbigh  told  you  of  my  heedlessness." 

"  He  told  me  of  jour  attentionin  calling  so  soon  to  inquire 
after  Clai'a,  but  said  nothing  more" — a  servant  just  then  tell 
ing  her  Francis  wished  to  see  her,  she  excused  hei-self  and 
withdrew.  In  the  door  she  met  Mr.  Denbigh,  who  made 
way  for  her,  saying,  "  your  son  has  arrived,  ma'am,"  and 
in  an  easy  but  respectful  manner  he  took  his  place  with  the 
guests,  no  introduction  passing,  and  none  seeming  necessary. 
His  mififortunes  appeared  to  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and  his  strikingly  ingenuous  manner  won  insen- 
sibly on  the  confidence  of  thopo  who  heard  him.  Everything 
was  natural,  yet  everything  was  softened  by  education ;  and 
the  little  party  in  the  rector's  parlor  in  fifteen  minutes  felt  as 
if  they  had  known  him  for  years.  The  doctor  and  his  son 
now  joined  them.  Clara  had  not  come,  but  she  was  looking 
forward  in  delightful  expectation  of  to-morrow,  and  wished 
greatly  for  Emily  as  a  giiest  at  the  new  abode.  This  plea, 
fnre  Mrs.  Wilson  promised  she  should  have  as  soon  as  the' 
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had  got  over  the  hurry  of  their  visit ;  ''  our  frieuda,"  she 
aiidea,  tuming  to  Grace,  ■"  will  overlook  the  nioer  punctilios  <ff 
ceremony,  where  sistei'ly  regard  calls  for  the  discharge  of 
more  important  duties,     Clara,  needs  the  society  of  Eraiiy 

"  Certtunly,"  said  Grace,  mildly ;  "  I  hope  no  useless  cere- 
mony on  the  part  of  Emily  would  prevent  her  manifesting 
natural  attachment  to  her  sister — I  should  feel  hurt  at  her 
not  entertaining  a  better  og^nion  of  us  than  to  suppose  so  for 
a  moment." 

"  This,  young  ladies,  is  the  real  feeling  to  keep  alive  es- 
teem," cried  the  doctor,  gaily:  "go  on,  and  M,y  and  do 
nothing  of  which  either  can  disapprove,  when  tried  by  the 
standard  of  duty,  and  you  need  never  be  afraid  of  losing  a 
friend  that  is  worth  keeping." 

It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Wilson  ar- 
rived at  the  rectory  ;  and  the  time  stole  away  insensibly  in 
free  and  friendly  communications.  Denbigh  had  joined  mo- 
destly, and  with  the  d^ree  of  interest  a  stranger  might  he 
snpposed  to  feel,  in  the  occurrences  of  a  drde  to  which  ho 
was  nearly  a  stranger ;  there  was  at  times  a  slight  display  of 
awkwardness,  however,  about  both  him  and  Mi's.  Ives,  for 
which  Mrs.  Wilson  easily  accounted  by  recdlections  of  bis 
recent  loss  and  the  scene  they  bad  all  witnessed  in  that  very 
room.  This  embarrassment  escaped  the  notice  of  the  rest  of 
the  party.  On  the  arrival  of  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Wilson  look 
her  Icave- 

"  I  like  this  iJir.  Denbigh  greatly,"  said  Lord  Ohatterlon, 
as  they  drove  from  the  door ;  "  there  is  something  strikingly 
natural  and  winning  in  his  manner." 

"  In  his  matter  too,  judging  of  the  little  we  have  seeo  <rf 
him,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"Whois  he,  ma'am!" 
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■'  I  rather  suspect  he  is  someway  related  to  Mrs.  Ives ;  her 
steying  from  Bolton  to-day  must  be  owing  to  Mr.  Denbigh, 
and  as  the  doctor  has  just  gone  he  must  be  near  enough  to 
them  to  be  neither  wholly  neglected  nor  yet  a  tax  upon  their 
politeness.     I  rather  wonder  he  did  not  go  with  them." 

"  I  heard  him  tell  Francis,"  remarked  Emily,  "  that  he  could 
not  thint  of  intruding,  and  he  insisted  on  Mrs,  Ives's  gomg, 
but  she  had  employments  to  keep  her  at  home." 

The  carriage  soon  reached  an  angle  in  the  road  where  the 
highways  between  Bolton  Castle  and  Moaeley  Hall  intersected 
each  other,  at  a  point  ou  the  estate  of  the  former.  Mrs. 
Wilsos  stopped  a  moment  U>  inquire  after  an  aged  pensioner, 
who  had  lately  met  with  a  loss  in  business,  which  she  was 
feai'ful  must  have  greatly  distressed  him;  In  crossing  a  ford 
in  the  little  river  between  his  cottage  and  the  market-town,  the 
stream,  which  had  been  swollen  unexpectedly  higher  than 
usual  by  heavy  rains,  had  swept  away  his  horse  and  cart  loaded 
with  the  entire  produce  of  his  small  field,  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty he  had  saved  even  his  own  life.'  Mrs.  Wilson  had  not 
bad  it  ia  her  power  until  this  moment  to  inquire  particularly 
into  the  aflair,  or  to  offer  the  relief  she  was  ever  ready  to  be- 
stow on  proper  objects.  Contrary  to  her  expectations,  she 
found  Humphreys  in  high  spirits,  showing  his  delighted 
grand-children  a  new  cait  and  horse  which  stood  at  the  door, 
and  exultingly  pointing  out  the  excellent  qualities  of  both. 
He  ceased  talking  on  the  approach  of  the  party,  and  at  the 
request  of  hia  ancient  benefactress  he  gave  a  particular  ac 
count  of  Cue  aS^r. 

"And  where  did  you  get  this  new  cart  and  horse,  Hum 
phreys?"  inqaircu  Mrs.  Wilson,  when  he  had  ended. 

"  Oh,  madam,  I  went  «p  to  the  castle  to  see  the  steward, 
and  Mr.  Martin  just  mentioned  my  loss  to  Lord  Pendennyss, 
i  this  cart,  ma'am,  and  thia 
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Duble  horse,  and  twenty  golden  guineas  into  tLe  bargain  to 
put  me  on  my  legs  again — God  bless  him  for  it,  for  ever !" 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  his  lordship,  indeed,"  swd  Mis.  Wil- 
son, thoughtfully :  "  I  did  not  know  he  was  at  the  castle." 

"He'agoae,  already,  madam;  the  servants  told  rae  that  he 
just  called  to  see  the  earl,  on  his  way  to  Lon'on ;  but  finding 
he'd  went  a  few  days  agone  to  Ireland  my  lord  went  for 
Lon'on,  without  stopping  the  night  even.  Ah!  madam," 
continued  the  old  man,  who  stood  leaning  on  a  stick,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  "he's  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor;  his  ser- 
vants say  he  gives  thousands  every  year  to  the  poor  who  are 
in  want — he  is  main  ricli,  too;  some  people  say,  mucli  richer 
and  more  great  like  tian  the  earl  himself.  I'm  sure  I  have 
need  to  bless  him  every  day  of  my  life." 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  mournfully  as  she  wished  Humphreys 
good  day  and  put  up  her  purse,  finding  the  old  man  so  well 
provided  for ;  a  display  or  competiljoii  in  charity  never  en- 
tering into  her  system  of  beuevolence. 

''  His  lordship  is  munificent  in  his  bounty,"  said  Emily,  as 
they  drove  from  the  door. 

"  Does  it  not  savor  of  thoughtlessness  to  bestow  so  much 
where  he  can  know  so  little  ?''  Lord  Chatterton  ventured  to 
inquire, 

"  He  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  as  old  Humphrey  says, 
main  rich ;  but  the  son  of  the  ol9.  man  and  the  father  of  these 

children  is  a  soldier  in  the th  dragoons,  of  which  the  ear 

is  colonel,  and  that  accounts  to  me  for  his  liberality,''  recol- 
lecting, with  a  sigh,  the  feelings  which  had  drawn  her  out 
of  the  usual  circle  of  her  chai'ities  in  the  case  of  the  same 

"Did  yon  ever  see  Lord  Pendennyss,  aunti" 
"  Never,  my  dear ;  he  has  been  much  abroad,  but  my  let- 
Krs  were  filled  with  his  praises,  Mid  I  confess  my  disappoint- 
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100  PRBOADTION. 

ment  is  great  in  not  seeing  him  on  this  visit  to  Lord  Boltoii, 
who  is  his  relaUon ;  but,"  fixing  her  eyes  thougJitfuUy  on  her 
niece,  "  we  shall  meet  in  London  this  winter,  I  trust." 

As  she  spoke  a  cioud  passed  over  her  features,  and  ah-a 
cohljimed  much  ahsoihed  iu  thought  for  the  remainder  of  their 
drive. 

General  Wilson,  had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  and  he  com- 
manded the  very  regiment  now  held  by  Lord  Pendeniiyss. 
In  an  excui'sion  near  the  British  camp  he  had  been  rescued 
from  captivity,  if  not  from  death,  by  a  gallant  and  timely  in- 
terference of  this  young  nobleman,  then  in  command  of  a  troop 
in  the  same  corps.  He  had  mentioned  the  occurrence  to  his 
wife  in  his  letters,  and  from  that  day  his  correspondenc*  was 
filled  with  the  praises  of  the  bravery  and  goodness  to  the 
soldiery  of  his  young  comrade.  When  he  fell  he  had 
been  supported  from  the  field  by  and  he  actually  died  in  the 

mfhy  p  VI  tt  ghia  death  had 

b  en  d  ly  h     w  d  w  i         th         1  h  m    If,  and  liie 

td         difi        n^t  hlhj.kof  her  hus- 

h  nd  h  d  tak         d    p  h  Id        h       fit  All  the  cir- 

umsta         log  th      th    w  te     t  d  h   i  that  had 

mdM      ^\il  Imt       tet       th        m      c  wish  he 

^ht  b  f  d  w  thy  d  d  ].  ^d  t  &oh  t  the  hand  of 
ElyH  uamq  tohhte    had  been 

att    ddwth       1  ra  as  il  tte    d  h  hes;  but  the 

nltaydtesfth  I        hisp       teff       had  never 

ailwdamtg        dhw  mp  11  d  to  look  for- 

ward to  what  John  laughmgly  termed  their  winter  campaign, 
as  the  only  probable  place  where  she  could  be  gratified  with 
the  sight  of  a  young  man  to  whom  she  owed  so  much,  and 
whose  name  was  conceded  with  some  of  the  most  tender 
though  most  melancholy  recollections  of  her  life. 

Colonel  Egeiton,  who  now  appeared  to  he  almost  domesti- 
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oated  ill  the  family,  was  again  of  the  party  at  dinner,  to  tb« 
DO  small  satisfaction  of  the  dowager,  who  from  proper  inqui- 
ries in  the  course  of  the  day  had  learned  that  Sir  Edgar's  heir 
was  likely  to  have  the  necessary  number  of  figures  in  thesuoi 
total  of  his  rental;  While  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  that 
afternoon  she  made  an  attempt  to  bring  her  eldest  daughter 
and  the  elegant  soldier  together  over  a  chess-board  ;  a  ^me 
the  young  lady  had  been  required  to  learn  because  it  was  ona 
at  which  a  gentleman  could  be  kept  longer  thaji  any  other 
without  having  his  attention  drawn  away  by  any  of  those 
straggling  charms  which  might  he  travelling  a  drawing-room 
'*  seeking  whom  they  may  devour."  It  was  also  a  game  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  display  of  a  beautiful  hand  and  arm. 
But  ti  e  noti  e  bad  for  a  long  time  been  puzzled  to  discover 
a  way  of  b  n  ng  n  the  foot  also,  the  young  lady  being  par 
tc  la  Ij  em  k  ble  for  the  beauty  of  thai  portion  of  the 
f  In    a  n  1   r  ilaugher  hinted  at  dancing,  an  amusement 

ot  wl  I  1  e  [  assionately  fond.  The  wary  mother  knew 
too  veil  the  effects  of  concentrated  force  to  listen  to  the  sug. 
gestioii ;  dancing  might  do  for  every  manager,  but  she  prided 
herself  in  acting  en  masse,  like  Napoleon,  whose  tactics  con- 
sisted in  overwhelming  by  uniting  his  forces  on  a  given  poiht. 
After  many  experiments  in  her  own  person  she  endeavored  to 
improve  Catharine's  manner  of  sitting,  and  by  dint  of  twisting 
and  turning  she  contrived  that  her  pretty  foot  and  ankle 
Bhould  be  thrown  forward  in  a  way  that  the  eye  dropping 
from  the  move,  should  unavoidably  rest  on  this  beauteous 
tbject;  giving,  as  it  were,  a  Scylla  and  Charybdis  to  her 
daughter's  charms. 

Jobn  Moseley  was  the  first  person  on  whom  she  undertook 
to  try  the  effect  of  her  invention ;  and  after  comfortably 
seating  the  partjes  she  withdrew  to  a  little  distance  to  watch 
the  effect. 
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"Cheek  to  your  king,  Miss  ChattertoD,''  cried  John,  early  in 
the  game — and  the  young  lady  thrust  out  her  foot.  "  Check 
to  your  king,  Mr.  Moseley,"  echoed  the  damsel,  and  John's 
eyes  wandered  from  h^nd  to  foot  and  foot  to  hand.  "  Check 
king  and  queen,  sir." — "  Check-mate." — "  Did  you  speak  V 
said  John.  Looking  up  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  dowager 
fixed  'on  him  in  triumph — "  Oh,  bo,"  said  the  young  man, 
mtemaljy,  "  Mother  Chatterton,  are  you  playing  too  ?"  and, 
coolly  taking  up  hia  hat,  he  walked  off,  nor  could  they  ever 
get  him  seated  at  the  game  agmn. 

"  You  beat  me  too  easily.  Miss  Chatterton,"  he  would  say 
■when  pressed  to  play,  "  before  I  have  time  to  look  up  it's 
check-mate — excuse  me." 

The  dowager  next  settled  down  into  a  more  covert  attack 
through  Grace ;  but  here  she  had  two  to  contend  with :  her 
own  forces  rebelled,  and  the  war  had  been  protiacted  to  the 
pregent  hour  with  vaiied  success,  and  at  least  without  any 
niatei'ial  captures,  on  one  side. 

Colonel  Egerton  entered  on  the  duti^  of  his  dangerous  Tin- 
derlaking  with  the  indifference  of  foolhavdiues^.  The  game 
was  played  with  tolerable  abiKty  by  both  parties ;  but  no 
emotions,  no  absence  of  mind  could  be  discovered  on  the  part 
of  the  gentieman.  Feet  and  hands  were  in  motion ;  still  the 
colonel  played  as  well  as  usuai ;  he  had  answera  for  all  Jane's 
questions,  and  smiles  for  his  partner;  but  no  check-mate 
could  she  obt^iin,  until  wilfully  throwing  away  an  advantag 
he  sufi'ered  the  lady  to  win  the  game.  The  dowager  wa 
■atisfied  nothing  could  be  done  with  tlie  coloneL 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  first  carriages  that  rolled  over  the  lawn  to  Bolton 
(arsonage,  on  the  siicceedmg  day,  were  those  of  the  baronet 
and  his  sister;  the  latter  in  advance. 

"  There,  Francis,"  cried  Emily,  who  was  impatiently  wait 
ing  for  him  to  remove  some  slight  obstiuctioa  to  her  alighting, 
"  thank  you,  thank  you ;  that  vnll  do." 

In  the  next  moment  she  was  in  the  extended  arms  of  CIm'Ei, 
After  presMng  each  other  to  their  bosoms  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence,  Emily  looked  up,  with  a  tear  glistening  in  her  eye, 
and  fii-st  notified  the  tbrm  of  Denbigh,  who  waa  modestly 
withdiuwing,  as  if  unwilling  to  intrude  on  such  pure  and 
domestic  feelings  as  the  sistera  were  betraying,  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  witness.  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Jane,  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Chatterton,  now  entered,  and  cordial  salutes 
and  greetings  flowed  upon  Clara  from  her  various  friends. 

The  baronet's  coach  reached  the  door;  itcontained  himself 
and  wife,  Mr.  Benfield,  and  Lady  Chatlerlon.  Clara  stood 
cm  the  portico  of  the  building,  ready  to  receive  them ;  her 
face  all  smiles,  and  tears,  and  blushes,  and  her  arm  locked 
in  that  of  Emily. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  new  abode,  Mrs.  Francis."  Lady 
Moseley  forgot  her  form,  and  bursting  into  teal's,  she  pressei 
her  daughter  with  ardor  to  her  bosom. 

"Clara,  my  love!""  said  the  baronet,  hastily  wiping  his 
eyes,  and  succeeding  his  wife  in  the  embrace  of  their  child. 
He  kissed  her,  and,  pres^ng  Francis  by  the  hand,  walked  into 
Jte  house  in  silence. 
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"Wei!, well,"  cried  the  dowager, as  she  saluted  her  consin, 
"  all  looks  comfortable  and  genteel  here,  upon  my  word,  Mrs. 
fves:  grapery — hot-houses — everything  in  good  style  too; 
and  Sir  Edward  ttdls  me  the  living  is  worth  a  good  five 
nndred  a  year." 

"  So,  ^r],  I  suppose  yon  expect  a  iisa,"  said  Mr.  Benfield 
who  ascended  the  steps  slowly,  and  with  difficulty.  "  Kissin; 
has  gone  much  out  of  fashion  lately,  I  remember,  on  the 
marriage  of  my  friend,  Lord  Gosford,  in  the  year  fifty-eight, 
that  all  the  rnaids  and  attendants  were  propei'ly  saluted  in 
order.  The  lady  Juliana  was  quite  young  then ;  not  more 
than  fifteen :  it  was  there  I  got  my  first  salute  from,  her — 
but — so— kiss  me."  After  which  he  continued,  as  they  went 
into  the  house,  "  Marrying  in.  that  day  was  a  seiious  business. 
You  might  visit  a  lady  a  dozen  limes  before  you  could  get  a 
sight  of  her  naked  Jiand.  Who's  that  ?"  stopping  short,  and 
looking  earnestly  at  Denbigh,  who  now  approached  them. 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  sir,"  said  Clara,  "  my  uncle,  Mr.  Benfield.'' 

"  Did  you  ever  know,  sir,  a  gentleman  of  your  name,  who 
sat  in  the  parlitiment  of  this  realm  in  the  year  sixty  ?"  Mr. 
Benheld  abiuptly  asked  as  soon  as  the  civilities  of  the  intro- 
duction were  exchinged  "  You  don't  look  much  like  him." 
Ibit  was  tther  befire  my  day,  sir,''  said  Denbigh,  with 
a  smile  re'(pectfull>  cffering  to  relieve  Clara,  who  supported 
h  ra  on  one  side  nhile  Emily  held  his  arm  on  the  other. 

The  old  gentleman  was  particularly  averse  to  strangers, 
nd  Emily  was  in  terror  lest  he  should  say  something  rude ; 
but,  after  examining  Denbigh  again  from  head  to  foot,  he 
took  the  offered  arm,  and  coolly  replied — 

"True;  very  true;  that  was  sixty  years  i^;  you  can 
hardly  recollect  as  long.  Ah !  Mr.  Denbigh,  limes  are  sadly 
altered  since  my  youth.  -People  who  were  then  glad  to  ride 
on  a  pillion  now  drive  their  coaches;   men  who  thought  als 
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ft  luxury,  drink  their  poi't ;  aye  1  and  those  who  went  bare- 
foot must  have  their  shoes  and  stockings,  too.  Luxury,  sir, 
und  the  love  of  ease,  will  ruin  this  mighty  empire.  Corruption 
has  taken  hold  of  everything;  the  ministry  buy  the  memljers, 
lie  members  buy  the  ministry  ;  everything  is  bought  and 
old.  Now,  sir,  in  the  parliament  in  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  a  seat,  there  was  a  knot  of  ws,  as  upright  as  posts,  sir.  My 
Lord  Gosford  was  one,  and  Genera!  Denbigh  was  anotiier, 
although  I  can't  say  he  was  much  a  favorite  with  me.  You 
do  not  look  in  the  least  like  him.     How  w^  he  related  to 

"  He  was  my  grandfather,"  replied  Denbigh,  looking 
pleasantly  at  Emily,  as  if  to  tell  her  he  understood  the 
character  of  her  uncle. 

Had  the  old  man  continued  his  speech  an  hour  longer, 
Denbigh  would  not  have  compl^ned.  They  bad  stopped 
while  talking,  and  he  thus  became  confronted  with  the 
beautiful  figure  that  supported  the  other  arm.  Denbigh 
contemplated  in  admiration  the  varying  countenance  which 
now  blushed  with  apprehension,  and  now  smiled  in  affection, 
oi'  even  with  an  archer  expL'ession,  as  her  uncle  proceeded  in 
his  harangue  on  the  times.  But  all  felicity  in  this  world  has 
an  end,  as  well  as  misery.  Denbigh  retmned  the  recollection 
of  that  speech  long  after  Mr.  Benfield  was  comfortably  seated 
in  the  parlor,  though  for  his  life  he  could  not  recollect  a  word 
he  had  said. 

The  Haughtons,  the  Jarvises,  and  a  few  more  of  their 
intimate  acquaintances,  arrived,  and  the  parsonage  had  a  busy 
air ;  but  John,  who  had  undertaken  to  drive  Grace  Chattertoh 
in  his  own  phaeton,  was  yet  absent.  Some  little  anxiety  had 
begun  to  be  manifested,  when  he  appeai'ed,  dashing  through 
the  gates  at  a  great  rate,  and  with  the  skill  of  a  member  of 
the  four-in-hand. 
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Lady  Chatterton  had  begun  to  be  seriously  uneasy,  and 
sbe  was  about  to  speak  to  her. son  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  as 
they  came  in  sight ;  but  now  her  fears  vanished,  and  she 
could  only  suppose  that  a  desire  to  have  Grace  alone  could 
Keep  one  who  bad  the  repntation  of  a  Jehu  ao  much  behind 
the  rest  of  the  party.  She  met  them  in  gi'eat  spirits, 
crying, 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Moseley,  I  began  to  think  you  had 
taken  the  road  to  Scotland,  you  stayed  so  long." 

"  Your  daughter,  my  Lady  Chatterton,"  said  John,  pithily, 
"  would  go  to  Scotland  neither  with  me  nor  any  other  man, 
or  I  am  greatly  deceived  in  her  character.  Clara,  my  sister, 
how  do  you  do?"  He  saluted  the  bride  with  great  warmth 
and  affection. 

"But  what  detained  you,  Moseley f"  inquired  the  mother. 

"  One  of  the  horses  was  restive,  and  he  broke  the  harnew. 
We  merely  stopped  in  the  village  while  it  was  mended." 

"And  how  did  Grace  behave?"  asked  Emily,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  a  thousand  times  better  than  you  would,  sister;  ea 
she  always  does,  and  like  an  angel." 

The  only  point  in  dispute  between  Emily  and  her  brother 
was  her  want  of  faith  in  his  driving ;  while  poor  Grace, 
natui'ally  timid,  and  unwilling  to  oppose  any  one,  particularly 
the  gentleman  who  then  held  the  reins,  had  governed  herself 
sufficiently  to  be  silent  and  motionless.  Indeed,  she  could 
hardly  do  otherwise  had  she  wished  it,  so  great  was  his 
impetuosity  of  character;  and  John  felt  flattered  to  a  degree 
of  which  he  was  himself  unconscious.  Self-complacency, 
aided  by  the  merit,  the  beauty,  and  the  delicacy  of  ,he  young 
lady  herself,  might  have  led  to  the  very  results  her  mother 
BO  anxiously  wished  to  produce,  had  that  mother  been  as 
with  letting  things  take  their  course.  But  managers  ^ 
generally  overdo  their  wort. 
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"  Grace  is  a  good  girl,"  said  her  gratified  mother }  "  and 
yoii  found  her  very  valiant,  Mr.  Moseloy  ?" 

"  Oh,  as  brave  as  Csesar,"  answered  John,  carelessly,  in  a 
way  that  was  not  quite  free  from  irony, 

Grace,  whose  burning  cheek  showed  but  too  plainly  that 
praise  from  John  Moseley  was  an. incense  too  powerful  for  her 
esistanjis,  now  sank  back  behind  some  of  the  company, 
ndeavoring  to  conceal  the  tears  that  almost  gushed  fi'om  her 
eyes,  Denbigh  was  a  silent  spectator  of  the  whole  scene,  and 
he  now  conaderately  observed,  that  be  bad  lately  seen  an 
improvement  which  would  obviate  the  difficulty  Mr.  Moseley 
had  experienced.  John  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  they  were 
soon  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  curbs  and  buckles,  when 
the  tilbury  of  Colonel  Egerton  drove  to  the  door,  contaioing 
himself  and  bis  friend  the  captain. 

The  bride  undoubtedly  received  congratulations  that  day 
more  sincere  than  those  which  were  now  offered,  but  none 
were  delivered  in  a  more  gracefial  and  insinuating  manner 
than  the  compliments  which  fell  from  Colonel  Egerton.  He 
passed  round  the  room,  speaking  to  his  acquaintances,  until 
be  ai'rived  at  the  chair  of  Jane,  who  was  seated  next  her 
aunt.  Here  he  stopped,  and  glancing  his  eye  round,  and 
saluting  with  bows  and  smiles  the  remainder  of  the  party,  he 
appeared  fixed  at  the  centre  of  al!  attraction. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  I  think  I  have  never  seen  before," 
he  observed,  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  casting  bis  eyes  on  Denbigh, 
whose  back  was  towards  him  in  discourse  with  Mr.  Benlield. 

''  It  is  Mr.  Denbigh,  of  whom  you  heard  us  speak,"  replied 
Mrs.  Wilson.  While  she  spoke,  Denbigh  faced  them 
Egei-ton  started  as  he  caught  a  view  of  his  iace,  and  seemed 
to  gaze  on  the  countenance  which  was  open  tj)  his  inspection 
with  an  earnestness  that  showed  an  interest  of  some  kind,  but 
of  a  nature  that  was  inexplicable  to  Mi's.  Wilson,  who  was 
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the  only  observer  of  this  singular  recognition ;  for  such  it 
evidently  was.  All  was  now  natural  in  the  colonel  for  the 
moment ;  his  color  sensibly  changed,  and  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  doubt  in  his  face.  It  might  be  fear,  it  might  be 
horror,  it  might  be  a  strong  aversion ;  it  deafly  was  not  love. 
Emily  sat  by  her  aunt,  and  Qenbigh  approached  them,  making 
a  cheerful  remark.  It  was  impossible  for  the  colonel  to 
avoid  him  had  he  wished  it,  and  he  kept  his  ground.  Mrs. 
Wilson  thought  she  would  try  the  experiment  of  an  inti'O- 
duction, 

"  Colonel  Egerton— Mr.  Denbigh." 

Both  gentlemen  bowed,  but  nothing  stiiking  was  seen  in 
ttie  deportment  of  either.  The  colonel,  who  was  not  exactly 
at  ease,  said  hastily — 

"  Mr.  Denbigh  is,  or  has  been  in  the  army,  I  believe."- 

Denbigh  was  now  taken  by  surprise  in  his  turn ;  he  cast  a 
look  ^n  Egerton  of  £xed  and  settled  meaning;  then  carelessly 
observed,  but  still  as  if  requiring  an  answer: 

"  I  am  jet ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  Colonel  Egerton  on  service." 

"Your  countenance  is  familiar,  sir,"  replied  the  colonel, 
coldly;  "but  at  this  moment  I  cannot  tax  my  memory  with 
the  place  of  our  meeting,  though  one  sees  so  many  strange 
faces  in  a  campaign,  that  they  come  and  go  like  shadows." 

He  then  changed  the  conversation.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  before  either  gentleman  entirely  recovej'ed  bis  ease- 
and  many  days  elapsed  ere  anything  like  intercourse  passed 
between  them.  The  colonel  attached  himself  during  this 
visit  to  Jane,  with  occasional  notices  of  the  Misses  Jarvis,  who 
began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  uneasiness  at  the  decided 
preference  he  showed  to  a  lady  they  now  chose  to  look  upon, 

Mra.  Wilson  and  her  charge,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
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dnteitained  by  tlie  cunvers^tion  of  Cbatterton  and  Denbigh, 
relieTed  by  occasional  sallies  from  tl  e  lively  John.  There 
was  something  in  the  jiersoi  and  m<niners  of  Denbigh  thai 
insensibly  attracted  tbo'ie  whom  (.hiiice  threw  in  liis  way. 
His  face  was  not  strikingly  handsome  but  it  was  noble;. aud 
when  he  smiled,  or  was  much  inimited  it  invariably  com- 
municated a  spark  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  beholder. 
His  figure  was  faultless ;  Mh  air  and  manner  if  less  easy  than 
those  of  Colonel  Bgerton,  weie  m  re  sinoeie  and  ingenuous; 
his  breeding  was  clearly  higher,  his  lesject  for  others  rather 
bordering  on  the  old  school.  But  in  his  voice  there  existed 
a  charm  which  would  make  him,  when  he  spoke,  to  a  female 
eai',  almost  resistless ;  it  was  soft,  deep,  melodious,  and  winning. 

"  Baronet,"  siud  the  rector,  looking  with  a  smile  towards 
his  son  and  daughter,  "  1  love  to  see  ray  children  happy,  and 
Mrs.  Ives  threatens  a  divorce  if  I  go  on  in  the  manner  I  have 
commenced.     She  says  I  desert  her  for  Bolton." 

"  Why,  doctor,  if  our  wives  conspire  against  us,  and  pre- 
vent our  enjoymg  a  comfoitable  dish  of  tea  with  Clara,  or  a 
glass  of  wine  with  Frank.'we  must  call  in  the  higher  author- 
ities as  umpires.  What  say  you,  sister?  Is  a  pai'ent  to 
deseit  his  child  in  any  case  i" 

"  My  opinion  is,"  said  Mrs,  Wilson,  with  a  smile,  yet 
speaking  with  emphasis,  "that  a  parent  is  not  to  desert  a 
child,  in  any  case  or  in  any  manner." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  ray  Lady  Moseley?''  cried  the  good' 
humored  baronet, 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  Lady  Chatterton?"  echoed  John, 
who  had  Just  taken  a  seat  by  Grace,  when  her  mother 
approached  them. 

"  I  hear  it,  but  do  not  see  the  application,  Mr.  Moaetey." 

"  No,  my  lady!  Why,  there  is  the  honorable  Misa  Chat- 
terton  almost  dying  to  play  a  game  of  her  favorite  chesi 
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with  Mr.  Denbigh.  She  has  beaten  ua  all  but  Lira,  and  her 
triumph  will  not  be  complete  until  she  has  him  too  at  her 
feet." 

And  aa  Denbigh  politely  offered  to  meet  the  challenge, 
the  board  was  produced,  and  the  parties  were  seated.  Lady 
Chatterton  stood  leaning  over  hei'  daughter's  chair,  with  a 
view,  however,  to  prevent  any  of  those  consequences  she  was 
generally  fond  of  seeing  result  from  this  amusement;  every 
me^ure  taken  by  this  prudent  mother  being  literally  governed 
by  judicious  calculalioa, 

"  Umph,"  thought  John,  as  he  viewed  the  players,  while 
listening  with  pleasure  to  the  opinions  of  Grace,  who  had 
recovered  her  cou^osure  and  spirits;  "Kate,  after  aU,  lias 
played  one  game  without  using  her  feet." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Tew  days  or  a  fortnight  flew  swiftly  by,  during  which  Mi's. 
Wilson  suffered  Emily  to  give  Clara  a  week,  haying  first 
ascertMned  that  Denbigh  was  a  settled  resident  at  the  rec- 
tory, and  thereby  not  likely  to  be  oftener  at  the  Ilouse  of 
Francis  than  at  the  hall,  where  he  was  a  frequent  and  wel- 
come guest,  both  on  his  own  account  and  as  a  friend  of  Doc- 
tor Ives,  Emily  had  returned,  and  she  brought  the  bride 
and  groom  with  her  ;  when  one  evening  as  they  were  plea^ 
santly  seated  at  their  various  amusements,  with  the  ease  of 
old  acquaintances,  Mr.  Haughton  entered.  It  was  at  an  hour 
rather  unusual  for  his  visits;  and  throwing  down  his  hat, 
after  making  the  usual  inquiries,  he  began  without  preface — 

"I  know,  good  people,  you  are  all  wondeiing  what  has 
brought  me  out  this  time  of  night,  but  the  truth  is,  Lucy  has 
coaxed  her  mother  to  persuade  me  into  a  hall  in  honor  of  the 
times;  so,  my  lady,  I  have  coDsented,  and  my  wife  and 

daughter  have  been  buying  up  all  the  finery  in  B ,  by 

the  way,  1  suppose,  of  anticipating  their  friends.  There  is  a 
regiment  of  foot  come  into  barracks  within  fifteen  miles  of  us, 
and  to-morTOW  I  must  beat  up  for  recruits  among  the  ofGcera 
— girls  are  never  wanting  on  such  occasions." 

"  Why,"  cried  the  baronet,  "  you  are  growing  young  again, 
my  friend." 

"  No,  Sir  Edward,  but  my  daughter  is  young,  and  life  has 
BO  many  cares  that  I  am  wilUng  she  should  get  rid  of  aa  many 
■s  she  can  at  my  expense." 

"  Surely  you  would  not  wish  her  to  dance  them  away," 
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said   Mrs.  Wilson  ;, "  such  relief  I  am  afraid  will  prove  tem- 
poraiy." 

''  Do  you  disapprove  of  dancing,  ma'am '?"  said  Mr,  Haugh- 
ton,  who  held  her  opinions  in  great  respect  as  well  as  a  little 

"  T  neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of  it — jumping  up  and 
down  is  innocent  enough  in  itself,  and  if  it  must  be  done  it  is 
well  it  were  done  gracefully ;  as  for  the  accompaniments  of 
(lancing  I  say  nothing — what  do  jou  say.  Doctor  Ives  V 

"  To  what,  my  dear  madam  ?" 

"  To  dancing." 

"  Oh  let  the  girls  dance  if  they  enjoy  it." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  doctor,"  cried  the  delighted  Mr. 
Haugliton  ;  I  was  afraid  I  recollected  your  advising  your  son 
never  to  dance  nor  to  play  at  games  of  chance." 

"You  thought  right,  my  friend,''  said  the  doctor,  laying 
down  his  newspaper;  "I  did  give  that  advice  to  Frank 
whom  you  will  please  to  remember  is  now  rector  of  Bolton. 
I  do  not  object  to  dancing  as  not  innocent  in  itself  or  as  an 
elegant  exercise ;  but  it  is  like  drinking,  generally  carried  to 

music  and  company  lead  to  intemperance  in  the  recreation, 
and  they  often  induce  neglect  of  duties — but  so  may  any- 

"  I  like  a  game  of  whist,  doctor,  greatly,"  said  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton ;  "  but  observing  that  you  never  play,  kaA  recollecting 
your  advice  lo  Mr.  Francis,  I  have  forbidden  cards  when  yon 
are  my  guest." 

"  1  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  good  sir,"  replied  the 
doctor,  with  a  smile;  "still  I  would  much  rather  see  you 
play  cards  than  heai'  you  talk  scandal,  as  you  sometimes  do." 

"  Seanda! !"  echoed  Mr.  Haughton. 

"Ay,  scandal,"  said  the  doctor,  coolly,  "such  as  the  re- 
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mark  yon  maile  the  last  time,  vfaich  was  only  yesterday,  I 
called  to  see  jou.  You  accused  Sr  Edward  of  being,  wrong 
in  letting  that  poacher  off  so  easily ;  the  baronet,  you  said,  did 
not  shoot  himself,  and  did  not  know  how  to  prize  game  as  he 
ought." 

"  Scandal,  Doctor — do  you  call  that  scandal  ?  why  I  told 
jir  Edward  so  himself,  two  or  three  times." 

"  1  know  you  did,  and  that  was  rude." 

"  Rude  I  I  hope  sincerely  Sir  Edwaid  has  put  no  such  con- 
struction on  it  V 

The  baronet  smiled  kindly,  and  shook  his  head. 

"Because  the  baronet  chooses  to  forgive  your  offences,  ii 
does  not  alter  their  nature,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely :  "  no, 
you  must  repent  and  amend ;  you  impeached  his  motives  for 
doing  a  benevolent  act,  and  that  I  call  scandal." 

"Why,  doctor,  I  was  angry  the  fellow  should  be  let  loose; 
he  is  a  pest  to  all  the  game  in  the  county,  and  every  sports- 
man will  teH  you  BO — here,  Mr.  Moseley,  you  know  Jackson, 
the  poacher." 

"  Oh  !  a  poacher  is  tin  intolerable  wretch !"  cried  Captain 

"Oh!  a  poacher,"  echoed  John,  lookbg  drolJy  at  Emily 
"  hang  all  poachers." 

"Poachei'  or  no  poacher,  does  not  alter  the  scandal,"  said 
the  doctor;  "now  let  me  tell  you,  good  sir,  I  would  rather 
play  at  fifty  games  of  whist  than  make  one  such  speech,  un- 
less indeed  it  interfered  with  niy  duties;  now,  sir,  with  your 
leave  I'll  explmn  myself  as  to  my  son.  lliore  is  an  artificial 
levity  about  dancing  that  adds  to  the  dignity  of  no  man: 
from  some  it  may  detract :  a  clergyman  for  instance  is  sup- 
posed to  have  other  things  to  do,  and  it  might  hurt  him  in 
the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  his  influence  is  necessary, 
and  impair  his  usefulness  ;  therefore  a  clergyman  should  never 
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dance.  In  tLe  same  way  with  cards ;  liey  are 
instnimenfa  of  gambling,  and  an  odium  is  attached  to  tlieni 
on  that  account;  women  and  ciergymen  muat  respect  the 
prejudices  of  mankind  in  some  cases,  or  lose  their  influence  in 
society." 

. "  I  did  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  doctor, 
Bsid  Mr.  Haughton,  hesitatingly. 

"  And  if  it  will  ^ve  you  pleasure,"  cried  the  feotor,  "  yon 
shall  have  it  with  all  my  heart,  good  sir;  it  would  be  a 
greater  evil  to  wound  the  feelings  of  such  a  neighbor  as  Mr. 
Haughton,  than  to  show  my  face  once  at  a  ball,"  and  rising, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other  kindly.  "  Both 
your  scandal  and  rudeness  are  easily  forgiven ;  but  I  wished 
to  show  you  the  common  error  of  the  world  which  has  at- 
tached odium  to  certain  things,  while  it  charitably  overlooks 
others  of  a  more  heinous  nature." 

Mr..  Haughton,  who  had  at  first  been  a  little  staggered  with 
the  attaeic  of  the  doctor,  recovered  himself,  and  laying  a  hand- 
ful of  notes  on  the  table,  hoped  he  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  every  body.  The  invitation  was  generally  accepted, 
and  the  worthy  man  departed,  happy  if  his  friends  did  but 
come,  and  were  pleased. 

"Do  you  dance,  Miss  Moseley?"  inquired  Denbigh  of 
Emily,  as  he  sat  watching  her  graceful  movements  in  netting 
u  pmse  for  her  father. 

"  Oh,  yes !  the  doctor  said  nothing  of  us  girls,  yon  know 
I  suppose  he  thinks  we  have  no  dignity  to  lose,'' 

■"  Admonitions  are  generally  thi-own  away  on  young  ladies 
when  pleasure  is  in  the  question,"  smd  the  doctor,  with  a'look 
pf  almost  paternal  affection. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  seriously  disapprove  of  it  in  modera- 
tion," said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  That  depends,  madam,  upon  circumstances  ;  if  it  is  to  ba 
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made  subsidiary  to  envy,  maJice,  coquetry,  vanity,  or  any 
other  such  little  lady-lite  accomplishment,  it  certainly  had 
better  be  let  alone.  But  in  moderation,  and  with  the  feelings 
of  my  little  pel  here,  I  should  be  cynical,  indeed,  to  object" 

Denbigh  appeared  lost  in  hia  own  I'uminations  during  this 
dial(^ue  ;  and  as  the  doctor  ended,  he  turned  to  the  eaptan, 
who  was  overloohicg  a  game  of  chess  between  the  colonel  and 
Jane,  of  which  the  latter  had  become  remarkably  fond  of  late, 
playing  with  her  hands  and  eyes  instead  of  her  feet— and  in- 
}uired  the  name  of  the  corps  in  barracts  at  F . 

"The th  foot,  sir,"  replied  the  captain,  haughtily,  who 

neither  respected  him,  owing  to  his  want  of  consequence,  nor 
loved  him,  from  the  manner  in  which  Emily  listened  to  his 
conversation. 

"  Will  Miss  Moseley  forgive  a  bold  request,"  said  Denbigh, 
with  some  hesitation. 

Emily  looked  up  from  her  work  in  silence,  but  ivith  some 
little  fiutterings  at  the  heart. 

"  The  honor  of  her  hand  for  the  first  dance,"  continued  Den- 
Wgh,  observing  she  was  in  expectation  that  he  would  proceed. 

Emily  laughingly  said,  "  Certainly,  Mr.  Denbigh,  if  you 
can  submit  to  the  degi'adation." 

The  London  papers  now  came  in,  and  most  of  the  gentle 
men  sat  down  to  their  perusal.  The  coloae!,  however,  re- 
placed the  men  fora  second  game,  and  Denbigh  still  kepthia 
place  beside  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  niece.  The  manners,  the 
sentiments,  the  whole  exterior  of  this  gentleman  were  such  as 
both  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  aunt  approved  of ;  his 
.qualilaes  were  those  which  insensibly  gained  on  the  heart,  and 
yet  Mrs.  Wilson  noticed,  with  a  slight  uneasiness,  the  very 
evident  satisfaction  her  niece  took  in  his  society.  In  Dr.  Ive3 
^e  had  gi'eat  confidence,  yet  Dr.  Ives  was  a  fiiend,  and  pro- 
bably judged  him  favoiahly ;  and  again,  Dr.  Ives  was  not  to 
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suppose  he  was  introducing  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Emilj 
in  every  gentleman  he  bronght  to  the  hall.  Mrs.  Wilson  had 
seen  too  often  the  ill  consequences  of  trusting  to  impressiona 
received  from  inferences  of  companionship,  not  to  know  the 
only  safe  way  was  to  judge  for  oui'selves :  the  opinions  of 
others  might  be  partial — might  be  prejudiced— and  many  an 
improper  coiinexion  had  been  formed  by  listening  to  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  spote  wifhout  interest,  and  consequently 
without  examination.  Not  a  few  matches  are  made  by  this 
idle  commendation  of  others,  uttered  by  those  who  are  re- 
spected, and  which  are  probably  suggested  more  by  a  desire 
to  please  than  by  refiection  or  even  knowledge.  In  short 
Mrs.  Wilson  knew  that  as  our  happiness  chiefly  interests  our- 
selves, so  it  was  to  ourselves,  or  to  those  few  whose  interest 
was  equal  to  our  own,  we  could  only  trust  those  important 
inquiries  necessary  to  establish  a  permanent  opinion  of  cha- 
racter. Wilji  Doctor! ves  hoi'  communications  on  subjects  of 
duty  were  frequent  and  confiding,  and  although  she  sometimes 
thought  his  benevolence  disposed  him  to  be  rather  too  lenient 
to  the  faults  of  mankind,  she  entertained  a  profound  respect 
for  !iis  judgment.  It  had  great  influence  with  her,  if  it  were 
not  always  conclusive  ;  she  determined,  therefore,  to  have  an 
early  convereation  with  4im  on  the  subject  so  near  her  heart, 
and  be  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  his  answers  in  the 
steps  to  be  immediately  taken.  Every  day  gave  her  what 
he  thought  melancholy  proof  of  the  ill  consequences  of  ncg- 
ecting  a  duty,  in  the  increasing  intimacy  of  Colonel  Egerton 
ind  Jane. 

"  Here,  a«nt,"  cried  John,  as  he  ran  over  a  paper,  "  is  a 
paragraph  relating  to  your  favorite  youth,  our  trusty  and  well 
beloved  cousin  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

"  JEtead  it,"  add  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  an  interest  his  namu 
never  f^led  to  excite. 
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"  We  noticed  to-day  the  equipage  of  the  gallant  Lord  Pen- 
dennyss  before  the  gates  of  Annandale-liouse,  and  undei'stand 
the  noble  eavl  is  last  from  Bolton  castle,  Northamptonshire.'' 

"  A  very  important  fact,''  said  Captain  Jiu'vis,  sarcastically ; 
"  Colonel  Egei'ton  and  myself  got  as  far  as  the  village,  to  pay 
our  respects  to  him,  whea  we  heard  he  had  gone  oa  to 

"The  oarFa  character,  both  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,' 
served  the  colonel,  "gives  him  a  claim  to  our  attentions  that 
his  rank  would  not:  on  that  account  we  would  have  called. 

■'  Brother,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  you  would  oblige  m 
greatly  by  asking  his  lordship  to  wmve  ceremony ;  his  visil 
to  Bolton  castle  will  probably  he  frequent,  now  we  have  peace 
and  the  owner  is  so  much  from  home  that  we  may  never  see 
him  without  some  such  invitation." 

"  Do  you  want  him  as  a  husband  for  Emily  ?"  cried  John, 
8S  he  gaily  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  his  sistei'. 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  at  an  observation  which  reminded  her 
of  one  of  her  romantic  wishes ;  and  as  she  raised  her  head  to 
reply  in  the  same  tone,  met  the  eye  of  Denbigh  fixed  on  her 
with  an  expression  that  kept  her  silent.  This  is  really  an  in- 
comprehehsible  young  man  in  some  respects,  thought  the 
cautious  widow,  his  startling  looks  on  the  introduction  to  the 
colonel  crossing-  her  mind  at  the  same  time  ;  and  observing 
the  doctor  opening  the  door  that  led  to  the  baronet's  library, 
Mrs,  Wilson,  who  generally  acted  as  soon  as  she  had  decided, 
followed  him.  As  their  conversations  were  known  often  tc 
relate  to  the  little  ofE.ces  of  charity  in  which  they  both  de- 
lighted, the  movement  excited  no  surprise,  and  'she  entered 
lie  hbrary  witli  the  doctor  uninterrupted. 

"  Doctor,"  sidd  Mrs.  Wilson,  impatient  to  proceed  to  tha 
jioint,  "yon  know  my  maiim,  prevention  is  better  than  cura 
This  young  friend  of  yours  is  very  mteresting." 
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''  Do  you  feel  yourself  in  danger  ?"  said  the  recior,  smiling. 

"  Not  very  imminent,"  replied  the  lady,  laughing  good- 
natjredly.  Seating  herself,  she  continued,  "  Who  is  het  and 
wlio  was  his  father,  if  I  may  ask  ?" 

"  George  Denbigh,  madam,  both  father  and  son,"  said  the 
doctor,  gravely. 

"  Ah,  doctor,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  wish  Frant  had 
been  a  girl.     You  know  what  I  wish  to  learn." 

"Put  your  questions  in  order,  dear  madam,"  said  the 
doctor,  in  a  kind  manner,  "'  and  they  shall  he  answered." 

"  His  principles  ?" 

"  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  are  good.  His  acts,  as  they 
have- come  to  my  notice,  are  highly  meritorious,  and  I  hope 
they  originated  in  proper  motives.  1  have  seen  hut  little  of 
him  of  late  years,  however,  and  on  this  head  you  are  nearly 
as  good  a  judge  as  myself.  His  filial  piety,"  said  the  doctor, 
dashing  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  speaking  with  fervor,  "  was 
lovely." 

"  His  temper— his  disposition?" 

"  His  temper  is  under  great  command,  although  naturally 
ardent;  his  dispositioa  eminently  benevolent  towards  his 
fello  w-cceaturea. " 

"  His  connexions  V 

"Suitable,"  s^d  the  'lootor,  gravely. 

His  fortune  was  of  but  little  moment,  Emily  would  be 
amply  provided,  for  all  the  customary  necessaries  of  her 
tation ;  and,  thanking  the  divine.  Mi's.  Wilson  returned  to 
the  parlor,  easy  in  mind,  and  determined  to  let  things  take 
(heir  own  eourse  for  a  time,  but  in  no  degree  to  relax  the 
vigilance  of  hor  observation. 

On  her  return  to  the  room,  Mrs.  Wilson  observed  Denbigh 
approach  Egerton,  and  enter  ink)  conversation  of  a  general 
Ditture.     It  was  the  first  time  anything  more  than  unavoidable 
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conrtesies  had  passed  between  them.  The  colonel  appeared 
slightly  uneasy  under  his  novel  situatioCj  while,  on  the  other 
band,  hie  companion  showed  an  anxiety  to  be  on  a  more 
friendly  footing  than  heretofore.  There  was  something 
mysterious  in  the  feelings  nmnifested  by  both  these  gentlemen 
that  gi'catly  puzzled  the  good  lady ;  and  from  its  completion, 
she  feared  one  or  the  other  was  not  entirely  free  from  censure. 
It  could  not  have  been  a  qimrrel,  or  their  names  would  have 
been  familiar  to'  each  other.  They  had  both  served  in  Spiun, 
she  knew,  and  excesses  were  often  committed  by  gentlemen 
at  a  distance  from  home  their  pride  would  have  prevented 
where  they  were  anxious  to  maintain  a  character.  Gambling, 
and  a  few  other  prominent  vices,  floated  through  her  ima- 
gination, until,  wearied  of  conjectures  where  she  had  no  data, 
and  supposing,  after  ail,  it  might  be  only  her  imagination, 
the  turned  to  more  pleasant  refleotioDB. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


The  bright  eyes  of  Emily  Moseley  unconsciously  wandered 
round  the  brilliant  assemblage  at  Mr.  Haughton's,  as  she  took 
her  seat,  in  search  of  her  pai'tner.     The  rooms  wei-e  filled 

with  scarlet  coats,  and  belles  from  the  little  town  of  F ; 

and  if  _the  company  were  not  the  most  select  imaginable,  it 
was  disposed  to  enjoy  the  passing  moment  cheerfully  and  in 
lightness  of  heart.  Ere,  however,  she  could  mate  out  to 
scan  the  countenances  of  the  men,  young  Jarvis,  decked  in 

the  full  robes  of  his  dignity,  as  captain  in  the th  foot, 

approached  and  solicited  the  honor  of  her  hand.  The  colonel 
had  already  secured  her  sister,  and  it  was  by  the  instigation 
of  his  fiiend,  Jarvis  had  been  thus  early  in  his  application. 
Emily  thanked  him,  and  pleaded  her  engagements  The 
mortified  youth,  who  had  thought  dancing  with  the  ladies  a 
favor  conferred  on  them,  from  the  anxiety  his  sister  alirays 
iQMiifested  to  get  partners,  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  sullen 
silence;  and  then,  as  if  to  be  revenged  on  the  sex,  he 
determined  not  to  dance  the  whole  evening.  Accordingly, 
he  witlidrew  to  a  room  appropriated  to  the  gentlemen,  where 
he  found  a  few  of  the  military  beaus,  keeping  alive  the 
stimulus  they  had  brought  with  them,  from  the  mess-table. 

Clara  had  prudently  decided  to  comport  herself  as  became 
a  clergyman's  wife,  and  she  declined  dancing  altogether. 
Catherine  Chatterton  was  entitled  to  open  the  ball,  as  supe- 
rior in  years  and  rank  to  any  who  were  disposed  to  enjoy  the 
amusement-  The  dowager,  who  in  her  heart  loved  to  show 
her  airs  upon  such  occasions,  had  cIlDsea  to  be  later  than  th« 
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rest  of  the  family;  and  Lucy  had  to  entreat  her  father  to 
have  patience  more  than  once  during  the  interregniiin  in  their 
sporla  created  by  Lady  Chatterton's  iaahion.  This  lady  at 
length  appeared,  attended  by  her  sou,  and  followed  by  her 
daughters,  ornamented  in  all  the  taste  of  the  ragning  fashions 
Doctor  Ives  and  his  wife,  who  came  late  from  choice,  soon 
appeared,  accompanied  by  their  guest,  and  the  dancing  com- 
menced. Denbigh  had  thrown  aside  his  black  for  the  evening, 
and  as  he  approached  to  claim  her  promised  hand,  Emily 
thought  him,  if  not  as  handsome,  much  more  interesting  than 
Colonel  EgertoB,  who  just  then  passed  them  while  leading 
her  sister  to  the  set  Emily  danced  beaudfullj,  but  perfectly 
like  a  lady,  as  did  Jane ;  hut  Denbigh,  although  graceful  in 
his  movements  and  in  time,  knew  but  little  of  the  ait;  and 
but  for  the  asaatance  of  his  partner,  he  would  have  more  than 
once  gone  wrong  in  the  figure.  He  very  gravely  asked  her 
opinion  of  his  performance  as  be  handed  her  to  a  chair,  and 
ehe  laughingly  told  him  his  movements  were  but  a  better  sort 
of  march.  He  was  about  to  reply,  when  Jarvis  approached. 
By  the  ^d  of  a  pint  of  wine  and  bis  own  reflections,  the 
youth  wrought  himself  into  something  of  a  passion,  especially 
as  he  saw  Denbigh  enter,  after  Emily  had  declined  dancing 
with  himself.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  corps  who 
unfortunately  was  addicted  to  the  bottle,  and  he  had  fastened 
on  Jarvis  as  a  man  at  leisure  to  keep  him  company.  Wine 
openeth  the  heart,  and  the  captain  having  taken  a  peep  at 
the  danoeiB,  and  seen  the  disposition  of  afiairs,  returned  to 
his  bottle  companion,  bursting  with  the  indignity  offered  to 
his  person.  He  dropped  a  hint,  and  a  question  or  two 
brought  the  whole  grievance  forth. 

There  is  a  certain  set  of  men  in  every  service  who  imbibe 
Citravagant  noUons  that  are  revolting  to  humanity,  and  which 
too  often  Drove  to  be  fatak  in  their  results.    Their  morals  aiv 
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never  eorreot,  iind  the  little  they  have  set  loosely  about  tli«m. 
In  their  own  oasea,  their  appeals  to  arms  are  not  always  so 
prompt;  but  in  that  of  their  friends,  their  perceptions  of 
honor  are  intuitively  keen,  and  their  infiexibility  in  preserving 
it  froin  reproach  unbending ;  and  such  is  the  weakness  ot' 
mankind,  their"  tfinde mess  on  points  where  the  nicer  feetingu 
of  a  soldier  are  involved,  that  these  machines  of  custom,  tbese 
tiiermometere  graduated  to  the  scale  of  false  honor,  usurp  the 
place  of  reason  and  benevolence,  and  become  too  often  the 
arbiters  of  life  and  death  to  a  whole  corps.  Such,  then,  was 
the  confidant  to  whom  JaiTis  communicated  the  cause  of  his 
disgust,  and  tlie  consequences  may  easily  be  imagined.  As 
he  passed  Emily  and  Denbigh,  he  threw  a  look  of  fierceness 
at  the  latter,  which  he  meant  as  an  indication  of  his  hostile 
intentions.  It  was  lost  on  his  rival,  who  at  that  moment  was 
filled  with  passions  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  fthicb 
Captain  Jarvis  thought  agitated  his  own  bosom ;  for  had  his 
new  friend  let  him  alone,  the  captain  would  have  gone  quietly 
home  and  gone  to  sleep. 

"  Have  you  ever  fought!"  said  Captain  Digby  coolly  to  his 
companion,  as  they  seated  themselves  in  his  father's  parlor, 
whither  they  had  retired  to  make  iheir  arrangements  for  the 
following  morning. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jarvis,  with  a  stupid  look,  "  I  fought  once 
with  Tom  Halliday  at  school," 

"  At  school  I  My  dear  friend,  you  commenced  young 
indeed,"  said  Digby,  helping  himself  to  another  glass.  '*  And 
bow  did  it  end  ?" 

"  Oh !  Tom  got  the  better,  and  so  I  cried  enough,"  said 
Jarvis,  sui-lily. 

"  Enough  !  I  hope  you  did  not  flinch,"  eyeing  him  keenly 
"Where  were  you  hit?" 

"  He  hit  me  all  over.'' 
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"  Al]  over  1  The  d— 1 1  Did  you  use  small  shot  ?  flow 
ilid  you  6gtt  i" 

"With  fiste,"  SMd  Jarvis,  yawning. 

His  companion,  seeing  how  matters  were,  rang  for  hia 
Bervant  to  put  him  to  bed,  remaining  himself  an  tour  longer 
to  Snish  the  bottle. 

Soon  after  Jarvis  had  ^ven  Denbigh  the  look  big  with  hi 
ntended  vengeance.  Colonel  Egerton  approacbed  Emily, 
asking  permission  to  present  Sir  Herbei't  Nicholson,  the 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  a  gentleman  who  was 
ambitious  of  the  honor  of  her  acquaintance ;  a  paiticular 
friend  of  his  own.  Emily  gracefully  bowed  her  assent.  Soon 
after,  turning  her  eyes  on  Denbigb,  who  had  been  speaking 
to  her  at  the  moment,  she  saw  him  looking  intently  on  the 
two  soldiers,  who  were  making  theii'  way  through  the  crowd 
to  the  place  where  she  sat.  He  stammered,  said  something 
she  could  not  understand,  and  precipitately  withdrew ;  and 
although  both  she  and  her  aunt  sought  his  figure  in  the  gay 
throng  that  flitted  around  them,  he  was  seen  no  more  that 
eveniog. 

"  Ai'e  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Denbigh  ?"  said  Emily  to  her 
pai'tner,  after  looking  in  vain  to  find  his  peraon  in  the  crowd. 

"  Denbigh !  Denbigh  !  I  have  known  one  or  two  of  that 
name,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "  In  the  army  there  ai'e 
several." 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily,  mu^ng,  "  he  is  in  the  army ;"  and 
looking  up,  she  saw  her  companion  reading  her  countenance 
with  an  expression  that  brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks  wilh 
aglow  that  was  panful.  Sir  Herbert  smiled,  and  observed 
that  the  room  was  warm.  Emily  acquiesced  in  the  remark, 
fur  the  first  time  in  her  life  conscious  of  a  feeling  she  was 
ashamed  to  have  scrutinized,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  to  hide 
her  confusion. 
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"  Grace  Chatterton  is  really  beautiful  to-niglit,"  whis])ered 
John  Moseley  to  his  sistei'  ClEtra.  "I  have  a  mind  to  ask 
her  to  dance." 

"  Do,  Jolin,"  replied  his  sister,  looking  with  pleasure  on 
her  heautiful  cousin,  who,  ohserving  the  movements  of  John 
as  he  drew  near  where  she  sat,  moved  her  face  on  each  side 
rapidly,  in  search  of  some  one  who  was  apparently  not  to  be 
found.  Her  breathing  became  sensibly  quicker,  and  John 
wm  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  her  aa  the  dowager  stepped 
in  hetween  them.  There  is  nothing  so  flattering  to  the  vanity 
of  a  man  as  the  discovery  of  emotions  in  a  young  woman 
excited  by  himself,  and  which  the  party  evidently  wishes  to 
conceal ;  there  is  nothing  so  touching,  so  sure  to  captivate ; 
or,  if  it  seem  to  be  affected,  so  sure  to  disgust. 

"Now,  Mr.  Moseley,"  cried  the  mother,  "you  shall  not 
ask  Grace  to  dance  I  She  can  refuse  you  nothing,  and  she 
has  been  up  the  last  two  figures." 

"  Your  wishes  are  irresistible,  Lady  Chatterton,"  said 
John,  coolly  turning  on  his  heel.  On  gaining  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  he  turned  to  reconnoitre  the  scene.  The 
dowager  was.  fanning  herself  sa  violently  as  if  she  had  been 
up  the  last  two  figures  instead  of  her  daughter,  while  Grace 
sat  with  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  floor,  paler  than  usual. 
"  Grace,"  thought  the  young  man,  "  would  be  very  handsome 
— very  sweet— very — veiy  everything  that  is  agreeable,  if — 
if  it  were  not  for  Mother  Chatterton."  He  then  led  out  one 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  room. 

Col.  Egerton  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  shine  in  a  ball  room. 
He  danced  gracefully  and  with  spirit ;  was  perfectly  at  home 
with  all  the  us^es  of  the  bea;  society,  and  was  never  neg- 
lectful of  any  of  those  littie  courtesies  which  have  their  charm 
for  the  moment;  and  Jane  Moseley,  who  saw  all  those  she 
loved  around  her,  apparen  tly  as  happy  as  herself,  found  in  her 
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judgment  or  the  oonvictioDS  of  her  principles,  r 
against  the  weight  of  such  attractions,  all  centred  as  it  were 
in  one  effort  to  please  herself.  His  flattery  was  deep  for  if 
was  respectful — his  tastes  were  her  tastes — his  opinions  her 
epiiiions.  On  the  formation  of  their  acquMntance  they  dif- 
fered on  some  trifling  point  of  poetical  ciiticisni,  and  for  near 
A  month  the  coloiiel  had  maintained  his  opinion  with  a  show 
of  firmness ;  but  opportunit  t  w    ti  g  f     ti    dis  uasion, 

he  Itad  felt  eonstrdned  to  j  Id  t  h  h  tt  j  d  nt,  her 
purer  taste.  The  conquest  f  C  1  1  E^,  t  ib  mplete, 
and  Jane  who  saw  in  his  at     t  h        bm  f  a  de. 

voted  heart,  began  to  look  f  1  t     th     m  m  nt  witli 

trembling  that  was  to  rem  th  th  b  rr  th  t  CJiisted 
between  the  adulation  of  the  eyes  and  the  most  delicate  assi- 
duity to  please,  and  the  open  confidence  of  declared  love, 
Jane  Moseley  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  to  love  strongly;  hei 
danger  existed  in  her  imagination :  it  was  brilliant,  unchaat- 
ened  by  her  judgment,  we  had  almost  said  unfettered  by  her 
principles.  Principles  such  as  are  found  in  every-day  maxims 
and  rules  of  conduct  sufBdent  to  restrain  her  witiiin  the 
bounds  of  perfect  decorum  she  was  furnished  with  in.abund- 
ance ;  but  to  that  piinciple  which  was  to  teach  her  submission 
in  opposition  to  her  wishes,  to  that  piinciple  that  coiild  alone 
afford  her  security  against  the  treachery  of  her  own  passions, 
she  was  an  utter  stranger. 

The  family  of  Sir  Edward  were  among  the  firet  to  retire, 
and  as  the  Ohattertons  had  their  own  carriage,  Mrs.  Wilson 
(nd  her  charge  returned  alone  in  the  coach  of  the  former. 
Emily,  who  had  been  rather  out  of  spirils  the  latter-part  of 
the  evening,  broke  the  silence  by  suddenly  observing, 

"  Colonel  Egerton  is,  or  soon  will  be,  a  perfect  hero ! 

Her  aunt  somewhat  surprised,  both  with  the  abruptness 
and  with  the  strength  of  the  remark,  inquired  her  meaning. 
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"Oh,  Jane  will  make  him  one,  whether  or  not." 
This  was  spoken  witli  an  air  of  vexation  which  she  was 
unused  to,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  gp-avely  corrected  her  for  speak- 
ing in  a  disrespectful  manner  of  her  sister,  one  whom  neither 
her  years  nor -situation  entitled  her  in  any  measure  to  advis« 
or  control.  There  was  an  impropriety  in  judging  so  near  and 
dear  a  relation  hai'shly,  even  in  thought.  Emily  pressed  the 
hand  of  her  aunt  and  tremulously  acknowledged  her  error ; 
but  she  added,  that  she  felt  a.  momentary  irritation  at  the 
idea  of  a  man  of  Colonel  Egerton's  character  gaining  the 
command  over  feelings  such  as  her  sister  possessed.  Mrs. 
Wilson  kissed  the  cheek  of  her  niece,  while  she  inwardly  ac- 
knowledged the  probable  truth  of  the  very  remark  she  had 
thought  it  her  duty  to  censure.  That  the  imagination  of 
Jane  would  supply  her  lover  with  those  qualities  she  most 
honored  herself,  she  believed  was  taken  as  a'niatterof  couree; 
and  that  when  the  veil  she  had  helped  to  throw  before  her 
own  eyes  was  removed,  she  would  cease  to  respect,  and  of 
course  cease  to  love  him,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil, 
she  greatly  feared.  But  ia  the  approaching  fate  of  Jane  she 
saw  new'cause  to  call  forth  her  own  actiWty. 

Emily  Moseley  had  just  completed  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
■was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  vivadty  and  ardency  of  feeling 
that  gave  a  heightened  zest  to  the  enjoyments  of  that  happy 
age.  She  was  artless  but  intelligent;  cheei-ful,  with  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  piety ;  and  uniform  in  her  prac 
tice  of  all  the  important  duties.  The  unwearied  exertions  of 
her  aunt,  aided  by  her  own  quickness  of  perception,  had  made 
her  familiar  with  the  attainments  suitable  to  her  sex  and  years. 
For  music  she  had  no  taste,  and  the  time  which  would  have 
been  thrown  away  in  endeavoring  to  cultivate  a  talent  she  did 
not  possess,  was  dedicated  under  the  discreet  guidance  of  her 
aunt,  to  works  which  had  a  tendency  both  t«  qualify  her  for 
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the  duties  of  thia  life,  and  fit  her  for  that  which  comes  liere- 
after.  It  might  be  smd  Emily  Moseley  had  nevei  read  a  boob 
that  contained  a  sentiment  or  inculcated  an  opinion  improper 
foi'  her  sex  or  dangerous  to  her  morals ;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  knew  the  fact,  to  fancy  they  could  perceive 
the  consequences  in  her  guileless  countenance  and  innocent 
deportment  Her  looks — her  actions — her  thoughts,  wore  aa 
much  of  nature  aa  the  discipline  of  her  well-regulated  mind 
and  softened  manners  could  admit.  In  person  she  was  of  the 
middle  size,  exquisitely  foi'med,  graceful  and  elastic  in  her 
step,  without,  however,  the  least  departure  from  her  natural 
movements ;  her  eye  was  a  dark  bine,  with  an  eipression  oi 
joy  and  intelligence  ;  at  times  it  seemed  all  soul,  and  again 
all  heart ;  her  color  was  rather  high,  but  it  varied  with  every 
emotion  of  her  bosom ;  her  feeiiogs  were  strong,  awlent,  aud 
devoted  to  those  she  loved.  Her  preceptieas  had  never  found 
it  necsssaiy  to  repeat  an  admonition  of  any  kind,  since  her 
arrival  at  years  to  discriminate  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong. 

*'  I  wish,"  said  Doctor  Ives  to  his  wife,  the  evening  his  son 
had  asked  their  permission  to  address  Clara,  "Frimois  had 
chosen  my  little  Ellnily.'' 

"  Clara-  is  a  good  girl,"  replied  his-  wife ;  "  she  is  so  mild, 
so  affectionate,  that  I  doubt  not  she  will  make  him  happy — 
Frank  might  have  done  worse  at  the  Hall." 

"  For  himself  he  has  done  well,  I  hope,"  said  the  father 
"  a  young  woman  of  Clara's  heart  may  make  any  man  happy 
but  a  union  with  purity,  sense,  principles,  Uke  those  of  Emily 
would  be  more— it  would  be  blissful." 

Mrs.  Ives  smiled  at  her  husband's  animation.  "  You 
«mind  me  more  of  the  romantic  youth  I  once  knew  than 
of  the  grave  divine.  There  is  but  one  man  I  know  that 
I  could  wish  to  g-ive  Emily  to ;  it  is  Lumley.     If  Lumley 
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sees  her,  lie  will  woo  her ;  Mid  if  ,he  wooes,  be  will  win 

"  And  Lumley  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  her,"  cried  ihe 
rector,  now  taking  up  a  candle  to  retire  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  following  day  brought  a  large  party  of  the  militafy 
elegants  to  the  Hall,  in  acceptance  of  the  baronet's  hospitable 
invitation  to  dinner.  Lady  Moseley  was  delighted ;  so  long 
as  her  husband's  or  her  children's  interest  had  demanded  a 
sacrifice  of  her  love  of  society  it  had  been  made  without  a 
sigh,  almost  withoiit  a  thought.  ITie  ties  of  affinity  in  her 
were  sacred ;  and  to  the  happiness,  the  comfort  of  those  in 
which  she  feit  an  interest,  there  were  few  saerificfes  of  her 
own  propensities  she  would  not  cheerfully  have  made :  Jt  was 
this  veiy  love  of  her  offspring  that  made  her  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  her  daughters  in  wedlock.  Her  own  marriage  had 
been  so  happy,  that  she  naturally  concluded  it  the  state  mdst 
likely  to  ensure  the  happine^  of  her  children ;  and  with 
Lady  Moseley,  as  with  thousands  of  others,  who  avei^e  or 
unequal  to  the  labors  of  investigation,  jump  to  conclusions 
over  the  long  line  of  connecting  reasons,  marriage  was  mar- 
rii^e,  a  husband  was  a  husband.  It  is  true  there  were  cer- 
tain  indispensables,  without  which  the  formation  of  a  con- 
nexion was  a  thing  she  considered  not  within  the  bounds  of 
nature.  Thei'e  must  be  fitness  in  fortune,  in  condition,  in 
education,  and  manners ;  there  must  be  no  glaring  evil,  al- 
though she  did  not  ask  for  positive  good.  A  professor  of 
religion  herself,  had  any  one  told  her  it  was  a  duty  of  liei 
calling  to  guard  against  a  connexion  with  any  but  a  Christian 
for  her  girls,  she  would  have  wondered  a(  the  ignorance  that 
would  embai'rasB  the  married  state,  with  feelings  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  individual.  Had  any  ane  told  her  it  were 
6* 
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possible  to  give  lier  child  to  any  but  ^  gentleman,  she  would 
have  wondered  at  the  want  of  feeling  that  could  devote  the 
softness  of  Jane  or  Emily,  to  the  association  with  rudeness  di 
vulgarity.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Lady  Moseiey  to  limit  her 
f  m        g    t    th  f  this  life,  forgetfu  I  that  every 

[,  te  ce  to    1        1    e  of  immortal  beings,  whose 

f  w  If      d  pe  els  gi    tly       the  force  of  early  exampli's, 

th     t        tl     1      iy  mp  ess   ns. 

rh  ess  y  f       ^  t  n   their  expenditures  had 

as  d  dthb  t  dh  wife  gi'eatly  enjoyed  the  first 
pp    t      ty  h  1  d  d    t    t  on  had  given  them,  to  draw 

d  th  b  d  tl  f  11  w  eatures  of  their  own  stamp. 
I     tl      f    m  w      p         ph  1  nthropy ;  the  same  feeling 

d  1  to  k  t  d  1  ve  distress  in  hurahle  life ; 
wl  1  th  1  tte  t  was  1  f  station  and  seemliness.  It 
b      m        th  f  M    eley  Hall,  and  it  was  what 

the  daughters  of  the  Benfield  family  had  done  since  the  con- 
quest. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry,"  said  the  good  bai'onet  at  dinner, 
"  Mr.  Denbigh  declined  our  invitation  to-day ;  I  hope  he  will 
yet  ride  over  in  the  evening," 

Loots  of  a  singular  import  were  exchanged  between  Co 
lone!  Egerton  and  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson,  at  the  mention  of 
Denbigh's  name;  which,  as  the  latter  had  just  asked  the 
fevor  of  taking  wine  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  did  not  escaje  her 
notice.  Emily  had  innocently  mentioned  his  precipitrtte  ic 
treat  the  night  before;  and  he  had,  when  leminded  cf  ha 
engagement  to  dine  with  them  that  very  day  and  prom  ved 
en  introduction  to  Sir  Herbert  Micholson  by  John  m  h  i  pj<> 
Bence,  suddenly  excused  himself  and  withdriwn  With  an 
indefinite  suspicion  of  something  wi'ong,  she  ventured,  tbere- 
fore,  to  address  Sir  Hei'bert  Nicholson. 

"  Did  you  know  Mr.  Denbigh,  in  Spmn!" 
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"I  told  Miss  Kmily  Moseley,  I  believe,  last  evening,  that  I 
knew  some  of  tlie  name,"  replied  the  gentleman  evasively ; 
then  pausing  a  moment,  he  added  with  great  emphasis,  "  there 
is  a  circumstance  connected  with  ime  of  that  name,  I  shall 
ever  remember," 

"It  was  creditable,  no  doubt,  Sir  Herbert,"  cried  young 
'arvis,  sarcastically.  The  soldier  affected  not  to  hear  the 
£ueslJon,  and  asked  Jane  to  take  wine  with  him.  Lord  Chat^ 
terton,  however,  patting  his  knife  and  fork  down  gravely,  and 
witli  a  glow  of  animation,  observed  with  unUsual  spirit, 

''  1  have  no  doubt  it  was,  sir." 

Jarvis  ic  his  turn,  affected  not  to  hear  this  speech,  wid  no- 
thing farther  was  said,  as  Sir  Edward  saw  that  the  name  of 
Mr.  Denbigh  excit«d  a  sensation  amongst  his  guests  for  which 
he  was  unable  to  account,  and  which  he  soon  forgot  himself. 

After  the  company  had  retired,  Lord  Chatterton,  however, 
related  to  the  astonished  and  indignant  family  of  the  baronet 
the  substance  of  the  following  scene,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
witness  that  morning,  while  on  a  visit  to  Denbigh  at  the  rec- 
tory. They  had  been  sitting  in  the  parlor  by  themselves,  over 
IJ)^  breakfast,  when  a  Captain  Digby  was  announced. 

"I  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  you,  Mr.  Denbigii," 
said  the  soldier,  with  the  stiff  formality  of  a  professed  duellist, 
"on  behalf  of  Captain  Jarvis,  but  will  postpone  my  business 
until  you  are  at  leisure,"  glancing  his  eye  on  Chatterton. 

"  1  know  of  no  business  with  Captain  Jarvis,"  said  Denbigh, 
polifely  handing  the  stranger  a  chair,  "  to  which  Lord  Chat' 
terton  cannot  be  privy;  if  he  will  excuse  the  interi'upli on. 
The  nobleman  bowed,  and  Captain  Digby,  a  little  awed  ly 
the  .rank  of  Denbigh's  (riend,  proceeded  in  a  more  measured 
manner. 

"Captain  Jarvis  has  empowei'ed  me,  sir,  to  make  any  ar> 
rangement  with  yourself  or  friend,  previously  to  youi'  meet- 
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ing,  which  he  hopes  maj  be  as  soon  as  possible,  if  eonveiiienl 
to  yourself,"  replied  die  soldier,  coolly. 

Denbigh  viewed  him  for  a,  moment  witti  astonishment,  in 
Mlenoe  ;  when  recollectihg  himself,  he  said  mildly,  and  with- 
out the  least  agitation,  "  I  cannot  affect,  sir,  not  to  nnderstand 
your  meaning,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  Imagine  what  act  of  mine 
can  have  made  Mr.  Jarvis  wish  to  make  such  an  appeal." 

"  Sui'ely  Mr.  Denbigh  cannot  think  a  man  of  Captain  Jar- 
vis's  spirit  can  quietly  submit  to  the  indignity  put  upon  him 
last  evening,  by  your  dancing  with  Miss  Moaeley,  after  she 
had  declined  the  honor  to  himself,"  said  the  captMn,  affecting 
an  incredulous  smile.  "  My  Lord  Chatterton  and  uvyself  can 
easily  settle  the  preliminaries,  as  Captain  JaiTis  is  much  dis- 
posed to  consult  your  wishes,  sir,  in  this  affair." 

''If  he  consults  my  wishes,"  said  Denbigh,  smihng,  "he 
will  think  no  more  about  it." 

"At  what  time,  sir,  will  it  he  convenient  to  give  him  the 
meeiang  ?"  then,  speaking  with  a  kind  of  bravado  gentlemen 
of  his  cast  are  fond  of  assuming,  "  my  friend  would  not  hurry 
any  settlement  of  your  afiairs." 

"I  can  never  meet  Captain  Jarvis  with  hostile  intentions," 
replied  Denbigh,  cahnly. 

"Sir!" 

"  I  decline  the  combat,  ot,"  said   Denbigh,  with  more 


"Your  reasons,  sir,  if  you  please?"  asked  Captdn  Digby 
compressing  hb  lijB,  and  drawing  up  with  an  air  of  personal 
interest. 

"  Surely,"  cried  Chatterton,  who  had  with  difficulty 
estrained  his  feelings,  "  surely  Mr.  Denbigh  couM  never  so 
far  forget  himself  as  cruelly'  to  expose  Miss  Moseley  1^ 
Rccepting  this  invitation." 

"  Your   reason,  my  lord,"   said   Denbigh,  with  interests 
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*■  would  at  all  times  have  ila  weight ;  but  1  wish  not  to 
qualify  ao  act  of  whit  I  conceive  to  be  principle  bjiffly  lesser 
consideration  I  cannot  meet  Captain  Jarria,  or  any  other 
man,  in  private  combat.  There  can  exist  no  necessity  for  an 
appeal  to  arms  m  any  society  where  the  laws  rule,  and  I  am 
averse  to  bloodshed," 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  muttered  Captain  Digby,  somewhat 
at  a  loss  how  to  a«t ;  hut  the  calm  and  collected  manner  of 
Denbigh  prevented  a  reply ;  and  after  declining  a  cup  of  tea, 
a  liquor  he  never  drank,  ha  withdrew,  saying  he  would 
acquaint  his  friend  with  Mr.  Denbigh's  singular  notions. 

Captain  Digby  had  left  Jarvia  at  an.  inn,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  rectory,  for  the  eonvenicnce  of  receiving  early  infor- 
mation of  the  result  of  his  conference.  The  young  man  had 
walked  up  and  down  the  i-oora  dui'ing  Dighy's  absence,  in  a 
train  of  reflections  entirely  new  to  hira.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  his  aged  father  and  mother,  the  protector  of  his  sisters, 
and,  he  might  say,  the  sole  hope  of  a  rising  family ;  and  then, 
possibly,  Denbigh  might  not  have  meant  to  offend  him — he 
might  even  have  been  engaged  beforethey  came  to  the  house; 
or  if  not,  it  might  have  been  inadvertence  on.  the  part  of  Miss 
Moseley.  That  Denbigh  would  offer  some  explanation  hi; 
believed,  and  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  it,  let 
it  be  what  it  might,  as  his  fighting  fiiend  entered. 

"  Well,"  said  Jarvis,  in  a  tone  that  denoted  anything  but 
a  consciousness  that  all  mas  well. 

"He  says  he  will  not  meet  you,"  dryly  exclaimed  hia 
friend,  throwing  himself  into  a  chwr,  and  ordering  a  glass  of 
randy  and  water. 

"  Not  meet  me  I"  exclaimed  Jarvis,  in  surprise.  "  Engaged, 
perhaps  ?" 

i  to  his  d — d  conscience." 
a  conscience !     I  do  not  know  whethei  I  rightly 
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134  FREnAUTION. 

Mderatand  you,  Captain  Digby,"  said  Jariis,  cutchiiig  hia 
breath,  and  raising  his  voice  a  very  little, 

"  Then,  Captain  Jarvis,"  said  his  friend,  tossing  off  his 
brandy,  and  speaking  with  great  deliberation,  "  he  says  that 
nothing — miderstsntt  ipe — nothing  will  ever  tasks  him  figh 

"  He  will  not !"  '■riid  Jarvis,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  No,  he  will  pot,"  said  Digby,  handing  his  glass  to  tLa 
^'aiter  for  a  fres't  ijupply. 

"He  shall,  tsy !" 

"  I  don't  fcrow  how  you  will  make  him.'' 

"  Make  lum !     I'll-^I'll  post  hira." 

"  Never  do  that,"  said  the  captain,  turning  to  him,  as  he 
leaned  his  nlbows  on  the  table,  "  It  only  makes  both  parties 
ridiculous.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  you  may  do.  There's  a 
Lord  Ohatterton  who  takes  the  matter  up  with  warmtli.  If 
I  were  not  afraid  of  his  interests  hin'ting  my  promotion,  I 
should  have  resented  something  that  fell  from  him  myself. 
He  will  fight,  I  dare  say,  and  I'll  just  return  and  requii'e  an 
explanat  on    f  h  s  wo  ds  on  your  behalf." 

"  No  no  sa  1  Ja  vis,  rather  hastily ;  "  ho— Ae  is  I'elated 
to  the  Mosblejs  a  d  1 1  ive  views  there  it  might  injure." 

"  Did  you  tl  k  to  fonvard  your  views  by  making  the 
youngs  lad)  tl  e  s  bject  of  a  duel?"  asked  Captain  Digby 
sarcastically  and  eye  ng  his  companion  with  contempt. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  smd  Jarvis ;    "  it  would  certainly  hurt  my 

"  Here's  to  the  health  of  His  Majesty's  gsdlant regi 

inent  of  foot !"  cried  Captain  Digby,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  whea 
thre«-quarters  drunk,  at  the  mess-table,  that  evening,  "  and 
to  its  champion,  Captain  Henry  Jarvis !" 

One  of  the  corps  was  present  acoidentaBy  as  a  guest ;  and 
the  following  week,  the  inhabitants  of  F saw  the  regi- 
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meut  ill  their  barj'acks,  marching  to  slow  time  aftei'  tlie  body 
of  Horace  Digby. 

Lord  Chatterton,  in  relating  the  part  of  the  foregoing  eir- 
cumstancea  whicli  fell  imder  hia  observation,  did  ample  justice 
to  the  conduct  of  Denbigh  ;  a  degree  of  liberality  which  did 
him  no  little  credit,  as  he  plainly  saw  in  that  g-gntleraan  he 
had,  or  soon  would  have,  a  rival  in  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart ;  and  the  smiling  approbation  with  which  his  cousin 
Emily  rewai'ded  him  for  his  candor  almost  sickened  him  with 
apprehension.  The  ladies  were  not  slow  in  expressing  their 
disgust  at  the  conduct  of  Jarvis,  or  backward  in  their  approval 
of  Denbigh's  forbearance.  Lady  Moseley  turned  with  horror 
from  a. picture  in  which  she  could  see  nothing  bat  muider 
and  bloodshed ;  but  both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  niece  secretly 
applauded  a  sacrifice  of  worldly  feelings  on  the  altar  of  duty ; 
the  former  admiring  the  consistent  refusal  of  admitting  any 
collateral  inducements,  in  explanation  of  his  deciyon :  the 
latter,  while  she  saw  the  act  in  its  tiue  colois,  could  hardly 
help  believing  that  a  regard  for  her  feelings  had,  m  a  fiifiing 
deg^i'ee,  its  influence  in  inducing  him  lo  declme  tiie  meeting. 
Mi's.  Wilson  saw  at  once  what  a  hold  such  unusual  eondiiot 
would  take  on  the  feelings  of  her  niece,  and  inwardly 
determined  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  watchfulness  she  had 
invariably  observed  on  all  he  said  or  did,  ag  likely  to  elucidate 
his  real  character,  well  knowing  that  the  requisites  to  bring 
or  to  keep  happiness  in  the  married  state  were  numerous  and 
indispensable ;  and  that  the  display  of  a  part'cular  excellence, 
however  goo'd  in  itself,  was  by  no  means  conclusive  as  to 
character ;  in  short,  that  we  perhaps  as  often  meet  with  a 
bvorite  principle  as  with  a  besetting  sin. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Sir  Edward  Mosblbt  had  some  difficulty  in  reatrfflniDg 
the  impetuosity  of  his  son,  who  was  disposed  to  resent  this 
impertinent  interference  of  young  Jarvis  with  the  conduct  of 
his  fiivorite  sister ;  indeed,  the  young  man  only  yielded  to 
his  p]-ofound  respect  to  his  father's  commands,  aided  by  a 
strong  representation  on  tbe  part  of  his  sister  of  tte  disagree- 
able consequences  of  connecting  her  name  witt  such  a  ([uarrel. 
It  was  seldom  the  good  batonet  felt  himself  called  on  to  act 
as  decidedly  as  on  the  present  occasion.  He  spoke  to  the 
merchant  in  warm,  but  gentleman-Hte  terras,  of.  the  conse- 
quences which  might  have  resulted  to  his  own  child  from  the 
intemperate  act  of  his  son ;  exculpated  Emily  entirely  from 
censure,  by  explaining  her  engagement  to  dance  with  Den- 
bigh, previously  to  Captain  Jarvis's  application ;  and  hinted 
the  necessity,  if  the  aff^r  was  not  amicably  terminaled,  of 
protecting  the  peace  of  mind  of  his  daughters  against  any 
similar  exposures,  by  declining  the  acquaintance  of  a  neighboj 
he  respected  as  much  as  Mr.  Jarvis. 

The  merchant  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  of  great 
promptitude.  He  had  made  his  fortune,  and  more  than  one 
saved  it,  by  his  decision  ;  ;ind  assuring  the  baronet  he  shoul 
hear  no  more  of  it,  he  took  his  hat  and  hurried  hpme  from 
the  village,  where  the  conversation  passed.  On  arriving  at 
his  own  house,  he  found  the  family  collected  in  the  parlor  for 
a  morning  ride,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he  broke 
ant  oil  the  whole  party  with  great  violence. 

"fao,  Mrs.  Jarvia,"  he  cried,  "you  would  s;;i,ilii  verj 
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tolerable  book-keeper,  by  wisliing  to  have  a  soldier  in  jour 
family ;  and  there  stands  the  puppy  who  would  have  blown 
out  the  brains  of  a  deserving  young  man,  if  the  good  sense 
of  Mr,  Denbigh  had  not  denied  him  the  opportunity." 

"  Mercy  I"  cried  the  alarmed  matron,  on  whom  Newgate 
for  her  early  life  had  been  passed  near  its  walls),  with  all 
fa  horrors,  floated,  and  a  content plati on  of  its  punishmenla 
ad  been  her  juvenile  lessons  of  morality — "  Harry  !  Harry  ! 
would  you  commit  murder?"; 

"  Murder  I"  echoed  her  son,  looking  askance,  as  if  dodging 
the  baiiifife.  ''  No,  mother ;  I  wanted  nothing  but  what  was 
fair.  Mr,  Denbigh  would  have  had  an  equal  chance  to 
blow  out  my  brains ;  I  am  sure  everything  would  have  been 
iaar." 

"  Equal  chance !"  muttered  his  father,  who  had  cooled 
himself,  in  some  measure,  by  an  extra  pinch  of  snuff,  "  No. 
sir,  you  have  no  brains  to  lose.  But  I  have  promised  Sir 
Edward  that  you  shall  make  proper  apologies  to  himself,  to 
his  daughte]',  and  to  Mr.  Denbigh."  This  was  rather 
exceeding  the  truth,  but  the  alderman  prided  himself  on 
performing  rather  more  than  he  promised. 

"Apology !"  exclaimed  the  captain.  "  Why,  sii',  the 
apology  is  due  to  me.  Ask  Colonel  Egerton  if  he  ever 
heard  of  apologies  being  made  by  the  challenger." 

"  No,  sure,"  said  the  mother,  who,  having  made  out  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  thought  it  was  likely  enough  to  be 
creditable  to  her  child;  ''Colonel  Egerton  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.     Did  you,  colonel  ?" 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  the  colonel,  hesitatingly,  and  politely 
janding  tlie  merchant  his  snuff-box,  which,  in  his  agitation, 
had  fallen  on  the  floor,  "circumstances  sometimes  justify  a 
departure  from  ordinary  measures.  You  are  certainly  right 
as  a  rule ;    but  not  knowing  the  particulars  in  tho  present 
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case,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  decide.     Misb  Jarvis,  the  tilbuij 

The  colonel  bowed  respectfully  to  the  mercliant,  kissed  iiia 
hand  to  his  wife,  and  led  their  daughter  (o  his  carriage. 

"  Do  you  make  tke  apologies  ?''  asked  Mr.  Jarvis,  as  th 
door  closed. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  captain,  sullenly 

"  Then  jou  Enust  make  your  pay  answer  for  the  next  sii 
months,"  cried  the  father,  taking  a  signed  draft  on  his  banker 
from  his  pocket,  coolly  tearing  it  in  two  pieces,  carefully 
putting  tiie  name  in  his  mouth,  atjd  chewing  it  into  a  ball. 

"Why,  alderman,"  said  his  wife  (a  name  she  never  used 
unless  she  had  something  to  gain  from  her  spouse,  who  loved 
to  hear  the  appellation  after  he  had  relinquished  the  office), 
"  it  appears  to  me  that  Harry  has  showo  nothing  but  a  proper 
spirit.     You  are  unkind— indeed  you  ai'e." 

"  A  proper  spirit?  In  what  way  ?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  matter !" 

"  It  is  a  proper  spirit  for  a  soldier  to  fight,  I  suppose,"  swd 
the  wife,  a  little  at  a  loss  to  explain. 

"Spirit,  or  no  spffit,  apology,  or  ten  and  sixpence." 

"Harry,"  said  his  mother,  holding  up  lier  fingei'  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  left  the  room 
(for  he  had  last  spoken  with  the  door  in  his  hand),  "  if  you 
do  heg  his  pardon,  you  are  no  son  of  mine." 

"  No,"  cried  Miss  Sarah,  "  nor  any  brother  of  mine.  I 
would  be  insufferably  mean." 

"Who  will  pay  my  debts  ?"  asked  the  son,  looking  up  at 

"Why,  I  would,  my  child,  if — if — I  had  not  spent  my 
»wn  aliowanee." 

"  I  would,"  echoed  the  sister ;  "  but  if  we  go  to  Bath,  you 
know,  I  shall  want  all  my  money." 
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"  Who  will  paj  my  debts  ?"  repeated  the  son. 

"Apology,  indeed!      Who  ia  he,  that  you,  a  son  of 

ilderman — of — Mr.  Jarris,  of  the  deaueiy,  B ,  North 

Bmptonshire,  should  beg  his  pardon — a  vagrant  thai  nobody 
knows !" 

"  Who  will  pay  my  debts  1"  again  inquired  the  eapt^n 
drumming  with  hia  foot." 

"  Harry,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  "  do  you  iove  monej 
better  than  honor— a  soldier's  honor  V 

"No,  mother;  but  I  like  good  eatingand  diinking.  Think 
mothei ,  it's  a  cool  fi^  e  hundred  and  that's  a  f  imous  deal  of 
moni-y" 

''Hairy,"  cried  the  mother,  m  a  I'Hge,  "you  are  not  fit  for 
A  soldiei      I  wish  I  weie  in  youi  place  " 

"1  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  ^on  hid  been  for  an  hour  this 
morning,"  thought  the  son.  After  aiguing  for  some  time 
longer,  tliey  compromised  bi  agieemg  to  leave  it  to  the 
decision  ot  Colonel  Egertcn,  who  the  motheL  did  not  doubt, 
would  applaud  her  maintaimng  thp  Jaivis  dLgnity,  a  family 
in  which  he  took  qm  e  as  nu  h  n  rest  as  he  felt  toi  hia 
own — so  he  had  told  he  fi  y  n  es  The  captain,  however, 
determmed  withm  him  elf  to  to  h  lie  five  bundled  let  the 
colonel  decide  as  he  m  gl  bu  h  lonel  s  deusion  ob\  latcd 
all  difficulties.  The  q  e  n  w  la  pu  to  him  by  Mis  JarMs, 
on  his  return  from  ^e  inn  wi  h  no  doubt  tlip  deoiiion 
would  be  favorable  to  ler  opinion.  The  colonel  ind  herself, 
she  sfud,  never  disagreed;  and  the  lady  wa=  right — for 
wherever  his  interest  made  it  desirable  to  conveit  Mrs  Jwvi 
to  his  aide  of  the  question,  Egerton  had  a  manner  of  doing  it 
that  never  fiuled  to  succeed 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  he,  with  one  of  hia  mo-t  agieeable 
smiles,  "apologies  aic  difieient  things,  at  different  tunes. 
YoM  are  certmnly  right  in  your  sentimeata,  a?  lelatea  to  a 
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proper  spirit  in  a  soldier;  but  no  one  can  doubt  the  apLit  of 
the  captain,  after  the  stand  he  took  in  this  affair ;  if  Mr.  Den- 
bigh would  not  meet  him  (a  very  extraordinary  measure,  in 
deed,  I  confess),  what  can  jour  son  do  more  ?  He  caiinol 
mcJce  a  man  fight  against  his  will,  you  know." 

"True,  true,"  cried  the  matron,  impatiently,  "I  do  not 
want  him  to  light ;  heaven  forbid  !  but  why  should  he,  tha 
challenger,  beg  pardon  ?  I  ani  sure,  to  have  the  thing  regu- 
lar, Mr.  Denbigh  is  the  one  to  aak  forgiveness." 

The  colonel  felt  at  a  little  loss  how  to  reply,  when  Jarvia, 
in  whom  the  thoughts  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  had  worked 
a  revoludon,  eicl^med — - 

"  You  know,  mother,  I  accused  him — that  is,  I  suspected 
him  of  dancing  with  Miss  Moaeley  ngainst  my  right  to  her; 
now  you  find  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  so  I  had  better 
act  with  dignity,  and  confess  my  error." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  cried  the  colonel,  who  saw  the  danger 
of  an  emban'assing  rupture  between  the  families,  otherwise: 
"  delicacy  to  ymir  sex  particularly  requires  that,  ma'ara, 
from  your  son  ;"  and  he  accidentally  dropped  a  letter  as  he 

"  From  Sir  Edgar,  colonel  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Jatvis,  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

"From  Sir  Edgar,  ma'am,  and  he  begs  to  be  remembei'ed 
to  yourself  and  all  of  your  amiable  family." 

Mrs.  Jarvis  inclined  her  body,  in  what  she  intended  for  a 
raceful  bend,  and  sighed — a  casual  observer  might  have 
bought,  with  maternal  anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  her  child 
—but  it  was  conjugal  regret,  that  the  political  obstinacy  of 
the  alderman  had  prevented  his  carrying  up  an  address,  and 
thus  becoming  Sir  "nmothy.  Sir  Edgar's  heir  prevailed,  and 
the  captain  received  permission  to  do  what  he  had  done 
aeveral  hours  before. 
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On  leaving  the  room  after  the  fiist  discussion,  and  before 
(he  appeal,  the  captain  h'id  hastened  to  his  fatter  wit!i  his 
concessions.  The  old  gpntleman  Itaew  too  well  the  influence 
of  five  hundred  pounds  to  doubt  the  effect  in  the  present  in 
stance,  and  ha  had  ordered  his  carriage  for  the  excursion 
It  came,  and  to  the  hall  thej  proceeded.  The  captain  found 
his  intended  antagonist,  and  in  a  rather  uncouth  manner,  he 
made  the  required  concession.  He  was  restored  to  his  former 
favor — no  gi'eat  diafinctioa— and  his  visits  to  the  hail  were 
Buffered,  but  with  a  dislike  Emily  could  never  conquer,  nor 
at  all  times  conceal. 

Denbigh  was  occupied  with  a  book,  when  Jarvis  com- 
menced his  speech  to  the  barouet  and  his  daughter,  and  was 
apparently  too  much  engaged  with  its  contents,  to  understand 
what  was  going  on,  as  the  eaptain  blundered  through.  It 
was  necessary,  the  captain  saw  by  a  glance  of  his  father's 
eyes,  to  say  something  to  that  gentleman,  who  had  delicately 
(vithdrawn  to  a  distant  window.  His  speech  was  conse- 
quently made  here  too,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  could  not  avoid 
stealing  a  look  at  them.  Denbigh  smiled,  and  bowed  in 
silence.  It  is  enough,  thought  the  widow  ;  the  offence  was 
not  against  him,  it  was  against  his  Maker ;  he  should  not  ar- 
rogate to  himself,  in  any  manner,  the  right  to  forgive,  or  to 
require  apologies — the  whole  is  consistent.  The  subject  was 
never  afterwards  alluded  to  :  Denbigh  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten it ;  and  Jane  sighed  gently,  as  she  devoutly  hoped  the 
colonel  was  not  a  duellist. 

Several  days  passed  before  the  deanery  ladies  could  suffi- 
ciently forgive  the  indignity  their  family  had  sustained,  to 
resume  the  customary  intercourse.  Like  all  other  grievances, 
where  the  passions  are  chiefly  intei'ested,  it  was  forgotten  iu 
time,  however,  and  things  were  put  in  some  measure  on  their 
former  footing.     The  death  of  DIgby  stued  to  increase  the 
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horror  of  tbe  Moaeleys,  and  Jarvis  himself  felt  rather  uncom- 
fortable, on  more  accounts  than  one,  at  the  fatal  termination 
of  tlie  unpleasant  business. 

Chatterton,  who  to  his  friends  had  not  hesitated  to  avow 
his  attachment  to  his  cousin,  but  who  had  never  proposed  for 
her,  as  his  present  views  and  fortune  were  not,  in  his  estima- 
tion, sufficient  for  her  proper  support,  had  pushed  every  ii\ 
terest  lie  possessed,  and  left  no  steps  unattempted  an  honor- 
able man  could  resort  to,  to  effect  his  object.  The  desire  to 
provide  for  his  sisters  had  been  bacted  by  the  ardor  of  a 
passion  that  h  id  reached  its  crisis ;  and  the  young  peer  who 
eould  not  m  the  [.resent  state  of  things,  abandon  the  field  to 
a  rival  so  foimidibie  ao  Denbigh,  even  to  fui-thor  his  views  to 
prefemj(nt  was  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  the  decision  on 
his  apphcation  A  letl«r  from  his  friend  informed  hiin,  his 
opponent  wis  likely  to  succeed  ;  that,  ia  shoit,  all  hopes  of 
success  had  left  him  Chiitterton  was  in  despmr.  On  the 
following  day  !  owevei  he  received  a  second  letter  from  the 
same  friend,  unexpectedly  announcing  his  appointment. 
After  mentioning  the  fact,  he  went  on  to  say — "  The  cause  of 
this  sudden  revolution  in  your  favor  is  unknown  to  me,  and 
unless  your  loidahip  has  obtamed  interest  I  am  ignorant  of, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  ministerial  caprice 
I  have  ever  known."  Chatterton  was  as  much  at  a  loss  as 
his  friend,  to  undeistand  the  affair;  but  it  mattered  not;  he 
could  now  offer  to  Emily— it  was  a  patent  office  of  gieat 
value,  and  a  few  years  would  amply  portion  his  sisters.  That 
very  day,  therefore,  he  proposed,  and  was  refused. 

Emily  bad  a  difficult  task  to  avoid  self-reproach,  in  regu 
lating  her  deportment  on  this  occasion.  She  was  food  of 
Chatterton  as  a  relation — as  her  brother's  friend— as  the  bro 
ther  of  Grace,  and  even  on  hJs  own  account ;  but  it  was  the 
fondness  of  a  sister.     His  manner — his  words,  which,  although 
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aever  addressed  to  herself,  were  sometimes  overheard  iminteu- 
Wonally,  and  sometiines  reached  her  through  her  sisters,  haii 
left  her  in  no  doubt  of  his  attachment;  she  was  excessively 
grieved  at  the  discovery,  and  had  innocently  appealed  to  her 
aant  for  direcljons  how  to  proceed.  Of  his  intentions  she  had 
no  doubt,  but  at  the  same  time  he  bad  not  put  her  in  a  situa- 
tion to  dispel  his  hopes ;  as  to  encouragement,  in  the  usual 
Meaning  of  the  term,  she  gave  none  to  ium,  nor  to  any  one 
else.  There  are  no  little  attentions  tliat  lovers  are  fond  of 
showing  to  their  mistresses,  and  which  mistresses  are  fond  of 
receiving,  that  Emily  ever  permitted  to  any  gentleman — no 
rides — no  walks — no  t6te-a-t6tes.  Always  natural  and  un- 
affected, theKS  was  a  simple  dignity  about  her  that  tbrbiide 
the  request,  almost  the  thought,  in  the  gentlemen  of  her  ac- 
quaintance :  she  had  no  amusements,  no  plcasm  es  of  any  kind 
in  which  her  sisters  wei'C  not  her  companions ;  and  if  any- 
thing was  on  the  carpet  that  required  an  attendant,  John 
was  ever  ready.  He  was  devoted  to  her ;  the  decided  pre- 
ference she  gave  him  over  every  other  man,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, flattered  his  affection ;  and  he  would,  at  any  time, 
leave  even  Grace  Chatterton  to  attend  his  sister.  All  this 
loo  was  without  affectatjon,  and  generally  without  notice, 
Emily  so  looked  the  delicacy  and  reserve  she  acted  with  so 
little  ostentation  that  not  even  her  own  sex  had  affixed  to 
her  conduct  the  epithet  of  squeamish;  it  was  difficult,  there- 
ore,  for  lier  to  do  anything  which  would  show  Lord  Chat- 
erton  her  disinclination  to  his  suit,  without  ^suming  a  dis- 
like she  did  not  feel,  or  giving  him  slights  that  neither  good 
breeding  nor  good  nature  could  justify  At  one  time,  indeed, 
she  had  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  Clara  ,  but  this  Mrs. 
"Wilson  thought  would  only  piotiaot  the  evil,  and  she  waa 
compelled  to  wwt  his  own  time.  The  peer  himself  did  not 
lejoice  more  in  his  ability  to  make  the  offer,  therefore,  than 
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Emil;  did  to  Lave  it  in  ter  power  to  decline  it.  Her  rejeo 
(ion  was  firm  and  ucqaalified,  bat  uttered  witii  a  grace  and  a 
tenderneea  to  hia  feelings,  that  bound  her  lover  tighter  than 
ever  in  her  chains,  and  he  resolved  on  immediate  flight  as  bia 

"  I  hope  nothing  unpleasant  has  occurred  to  Lord  Chat- 
terton,''  said  Denbigh,  with  great  interest,  as  he  reached  the 
spot  where  the  young  peer  stood  leaning  his  head  against  a 
tree,  on  his  way  from  t!ie  rectoiy  to  the  hall. 

Chatterton  raised  his  face  aa  he  spoke :  there  were  evident 
tra«&^  of  tears  on  it,  and  -ISenbigh,  greatlj  shocked,  was  about 
to  proceed  as  the  other  caught  his  arm. 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  emotion,  "  may  jou  never  know  the  pain  I  have 
felt  this  morning.  Emily — Emily  Moseley — is  lost  to  me — 
for  ever." 

For  a  momeat  the  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of  Denbigh, 
and  his  eyes  flashed  with  a  look  that  Chatterton  could  not 
stand.  He  turned,  as  the  voice  of  DenbigL,  in  those 
remarkable  tones  which  distinguished  it  from  every  other 
voice  he  had  ever  heai'd,  uttered — 

"  Chatterton,  my  lord,  we  are  friends,  I  hope — I  wish  it, 
from  my  heart-" 

"  Go,  Mr.  Denbigh — go.  You  were  going  to  Miaa  Moseley 
— do  not  let  me  detain  you." 

"  I  am  going  with  jom.  Lord  Chatterton,  unless  you  forbid 
if,"  said  Denbigh,  with  emphasis,  slipping  his  ai'm  tlu'ough 
that  of  the  peer. 

For  two  hours  they  walked  tc^eiher  in  the  park ;  and 
when  they  appeared  at  dinner,  Emily  wondered  why  Mr. 
Denbigh  had  taken  a  seat  next  to  her  mother,  instead  of  his 
usuai  place  between  herself  and  her  aunt.  In  the  evening, 
be  announced  Us  Intention  of  leaving  fi for  a  short  time 
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vrifh  Lord  Qiatterton,  They  were  going  to  London  together ; 
but  he  hoped  to  return  within  fen  dnvs.  This  sudden 
determination  caused  some  surprise ;  but,  as  the  dowager 
eupposed  it  was  to  seciu-e  the  new  situation,  and  the  remainder 
of  their  friends  thought  it  miglit  be  business,  it  was  soon 
forgotten,  though  much  regretted  for  th~e  time.  The  gentle- 
men left  tlft  hall  that  night  to  proceed  to  an  inn,  from  which 
they  could  obtain  a  chaise  and  horses ;  and  the  foilov«ng 
morning,  when  the  baronet's  family  assembled  around  tbeir 
iiocial  breakfast,  they  were  many  miles  on  the  road  to  th« 
metropoIU. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


XuDT  Chattbrtdn,  fiudiiig  tliat  little  was  to  be  expected 
in  her  present  situation,  excepting  what  she  Ictoted  forward 
to  from  the  varying  admiration  of  John  Moseley  to  her 
youngest  daughter,  determined  to  accept  an  invitation  of 
some  standing  to  a  nobleman's  seat  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  hall,  and,  in  order  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  places, 
to  leave  Grace  with  her  friends,  who  had  expressed  a  wish 
to  that  effect.  Accordingly,  the  day  sitcceeding  the  depar- 
ture of  her  son,  she  proceeded  on  her  expedition,  accompanied 
by  her  willing  assistant  in  the  matiimonial  speculations. 

Grace  Chatterton  was  by  nature  retiring  and  delicate ;  but 
her  feelings  were  acute,  and  on  the  subject  of  female  pro- 
priety seasitive  to  a  degi'ee,  that  tlie  great  want  of  it  in  a 
relation  she  loved  as  much  as  her  mother  had  possibly  in 
some  measure  increased.  Her  affections  wej'C  too  single  in 
their  objects  to  have  left  her  long  in  doubt  as  to  their  nature 
with  respect  (o  the  baronet's  son ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
painful  oiders  she  had  ever  received,  that  which  compelled 
her  to  accept  her  cousin's  invitation.  Her  mother  was 
peremptory,  however,  and  Grace  .was  obliged  to  compjy. 
Every  delicate  feeling  she  possessed  revolted  at  the  step : 
the  visit  itself  was  unwished  for  on  her  part ;  but  there  did 
exist  a  reason  which  had  reconciled  her  to  that — the  wedding 
of  Clai'a.  But  now  to  rem^n,  after  all  her  family  had  gone, 
in  the  house  where  resided  tb**  man  vrho  had  as  yet  never 
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ftoiicited  those  affections  she  liad  been  unable  to  withhold,  it 
was  humiliating — it  was  degradmg  her  iti  her  own  esteem, 
and  she  could  scarcely  endure  it. 

It  is  said  that  women  are  fertile  in  inventions  to  further 
their  schemes  of  personal  gratification,  vanity,  or  even  mischief. 
It  may  be  it  is  true ;  but  the  writer  of  these  p^es  is  a  miin 
— one  who  has  seen  much  of  the  other  sex,  and  he  is  hajipy 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  female  purity 
and  female  truth.  That  there  are  hearts  so  disinterested  as 
to  lose  the  considerations  of  self,  in  advancing  the  happiness 
of  those  tiioy  love  ;  that  theie  ate  minds  10  pure  as  to  recoil 
with  disgust  from  the  admi-.s  on  of  deteption,  indeliciicy,  or 
management,  he  knowB,  fcr  he  lias  seen  it  from  long  and 
close  examination.  He  legiet^  thtt  the  tety  artlessness  of 
those  who  are  most  puie  in  the  one  sex,  subjects  them  to  the 
BuspioioBs  of  the  grossei  mitenala  which  compose  the  other 
He  believes  that  innocency,  singleness  of  heart,  ardency  of 
feeling,  and  unalloyed,  shrinking  delicacy,  soisetimea  exist  ia 
the  female  bosom,  to  an  extent  that  but  few  men  are  happy 
enough  to  discover,  and  that  most  men  believe  incompatible 
with  the  frailties  of  human  nature.  Grace  Chatterton 
possessed  no  little  of  what  may  iJniost  be  called  this  ethereal 
Hpint,  and  a  visit  to  Bolton  parsonage  was  immediatelj  pro- 
posed by  her  to  Emily.  Tlie  latter,  tuo  innocent  herself  to 
suspeet  the  motives  of  her  cousin,  was  happy  to  be  allowed 
to  devote  a  fortnight  to  Clara,  uninterrupted  by  the  noisy 
roundof  visiting  and  congratulations  which  had  attended  her 
first  week ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  two  girls  left  tlie  hall 
the  same  day  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  Francis 
and  Clara  were  happy  to  receive  them,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately domesti<^fed  in  theb'  new  abode.  Doctor  Ives  ajid 
liis  wife  had  postponed  an  annual  visit  to  a-relation  of  the 
former  on  account  of  tlie  mari'iage  of  their  son,  and  they  now 
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(ivailec!  tliemselva'!  of  this  visit  to  perform  their  own  engage- 
roeEt.  B-  --  appeared  in  some  measure  deserted,  and 
Egerton  bad  the  field  almost  to  himseK.  Summer  had 
arrived,  and  the  country  bjoomod  in  all  its  luxuriance  of 
vegetation :  everything  was  propitious  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  softer  passions ;  and  Lady  Moseley,  ever  a  strict  adherent 
to  forms  and  decorum,  admitted  the  intercourse  between 
Jane  and  her  admirer  to  be  carried  to  as  great  lengtbs  as 
those  forms  would  justify.  Still  the  colonel  was  not  explicit ; 
and  Jane,  whose  delicacy  dreaded  the  exposure  of  feelings 
that  was  involved  in  his  decIaratJon,  gave  or  sought  no 
marked  opportunities  for  the  avowal  of  his  passion.  Yet 
they  were  seldom  separate,  and  both  Sir  Edward  and  his 
wife  looked  forward  to  their  future  union  as  a  thing  not  to  be 
doubted.  Lady  Moseley  had  ^ven  up  her  youngest  child  so 
absolutely  to  the  government  of  her  aunt,  that  she  seldom 
thought  of  her  future  establishment.  She  had  that  Itind  of 
reposing  confidence  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  proceedings,  that  feeble 
minds  ever  bestow  on  those  who  are  much  superior  to  them ; 
and  she  even  approved  of  a  system  in  many  respects  which 
she  could  not  endeavor  to  imitate.  Her  affection  for  Emily 
was  not,  however,  less  than  what  she  felt  for  her-  other 
children:  she  was,  in  feet,  her  favorite,  and,  had  the 
discipline  of  Mi's.  Wilson  admitted  of  so  weak  an  interference, 
might  have  been  injured  as  such. 

John  Moseley  had  been  able  to  find  out  exactly  the  hour 
they  breakfasted  at  the  deatfery,  the  length  of  time  it  took 
E^ertou's  horses  to  go  the  distance  between  that  house  and 
the  hall ;  and  on  the  sixth  morning  after  the  departure  of  his 
aunt,  John's  hays  were  in  his  phaeton,  and  allowing  ten  mi- 
nutes for  the  mile  and  a  half  to  the  park  gates,  John  had  got 
happily  off  his  own  territories,  before  he  met  the  tilbury  tra- 
velling eastward.     1  am  not  to  know  which  road  the  colonel 
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may  turn,  thought  John :  and  after  a  few  friendly,  but  rather 
hasty  greetiugs,  the  bays  were  agaiu  in  full  ti-ot  to  the  par- 
sonage. 

''  John,""  said  Emily,  holding  out  her  hand  affectionately, 
and  smiling  a  Uttle  archly,  as  he  approached  the  window 
where  she  stood,  "you  sliould  take  a  lesson  in  driving  from 
Frank;  you  have  turned  more  than  one  h^r,  I  believe.'' 

"flowisCiaraf  cried  John,  hastily,  taking  the  offered 
hand,  with  a  kiss,  "  aye,  and  aunt  Wilson  3" 

"  Both  well,  brother,  and  out  walking  this  fine  morning." 
"  How  happens  it  you  ai's  not  with  them  ?"  inquired  the 
brother,  throwing  his  eyes  round  tiie  room.     ''  Have  they  left 
you  alone  ?" 

"  No,  Grace  has  this  moment  left  me." 
"  Well,  Emily,"  said  John,  taking  his  seat  very  compo- 
sedly, but  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  door,  "  I  have  come  to 
dine  with  you.     I  thought  I  owed  Clara  a  visit,  and  have 
managed  nicely  to  give  the  colon^  the  go-hy." 

"  Clara  will  he  happy  to  see  you,  daax  John,  and  eo  will 
aunt,  and  so  am  I" — as  she  drew  aside  his  fine  hmr  with  her 
fingers  to  cool  his  forehead. 

"  And  why  not  Grace,  too  ?"  asked  John,  with  a  look  of  a 
Uttle  alarm. 

"  And  Grace,  too,  1  fancy — but  here  she  is,  to  answer  for 
herself." 

Grace   smd   httle  on  her  entrance,  but  her  eyes .  weie 

brighter  than  usual,  and  she  looked  so  contented  and  happy 

hat  Emily  observed  .to  her,  in  an  affectionate  manner— 

"  I  knew  the  eau-de-Cologne  would  do  your  head  good." 

"  Is  Miss  Chatterton  unwell  V  asked  John,  with  a  look  of 

nil«rest. 

"  A  slight  headaeh,"  said  Grace,  faintly,  "  but  I'fee!  much 
better." 
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''  Want  of  air  and  exercise :  my  horses  aw  at  llie  lioor ; 
ihe  pliaeton  will  hold  three  easily ;  run,  sister,  for  your  hat," 
ftlmost  pushing  Emily  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke.  In  a  few 
min'Jtes  the  horses  migiit  have  heen  suffering  for  air,  but 
surely  not  for  exercise. 

"  I  wisli,"  cried  John,  with  impatience,  when  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  parsonage,  "  that  gentle- 
m»a  had  driven  his  gig  out  of  the  road." 

There  was  a  small  group  on  one  side  of  the  road,  consisting 
..f  a  man,  a  woman,  and  several  children.  The  owner  of  the 
pg  had  ahghted,  and  was  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  them,  as 
:in  phaeton  approached  at  a  great  rate. 

"  John,"  cried  Emily,  in  terror,  "  You  never  can.  pass — you 
will  upset  us." 

"  ITwre  is  no  danger,  dear  Grace,"  said  the  brother,  endca- 
voring  to  check  his  horses;  he  aucoeeded  in  part,  but  not  so 
as  to  prevent  his  passing  at  a  spot  where  the  road  was  very 
narrow  ;  a  wheel  hit  violently  against  a  stone,  and  some. of 
his  works  gave  way.  The  gentleman  imuiediately  hastened 
to  his  assistance — it  was  Denbigh. 

"  Miss  Moseley  !"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  the  tenderest  in- 
terest, "  you  are  not  hurt  in  the  least,  I  hope." 

"No,"  said  Emily,  recovering  her  breath,  "only  light- 
ened ;"  and  taking  his  hand,  she  sprang  from  the  carriage. 

Miss  Chatterton  foijnd  courage  to  wait  quietly  for  the  care 
of  John.  His  "  dear  Grace,"  had  thrilled  on  every  nerve, 
and  she  afterwards  oftiin  laughed  at  Emily  lor  her  tern* 
when  there  was  so  little  danger.  The  heaves  were  not  in  the 
■east  fiightened,  and  after  a  little  mending,  John  declared  all 
was'  safe.  To  ask  Emily  to  enter  the'  carriage  again,  was  to 
exact  no  little  saciifice  of  her  feelings  to  her  reason;  and  she 
Blood  in  a  Suspense  that  too  plainly  showed  that  the  ten'oi'  she 
had  been  in  had  not  left  her. 
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"If,"  said  Denbigh,  modeatly,  "if  Mr.  Moseley  will  take 
the  ladies  in  mj  ^g,  I  will  drive  the  phaeton  to  the  hall,  as 
it  ia  rather  unsafe  for  so  heavy  a  load." 

"No,  no,  Denbigh,"  said  John,  coolly,  "you  are  not  used 
to  Buch  mettled  nags  as  mine — it  would  be  indiscreet  foryoU 
to  drive  them :  if,  however,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  take 
Emily  into  your  gig — Grace  Chatterton,  I  am  sure,  ia  no 
afrmd  to  trust  my  driving,  and  we  niiglit  all  get  back  as  we 

Grace  gjive  her  hand  almost  unconsciously  to  John,  and 
he  handed  her  into  the  phaeton,  as  Denbigh  stood  willing  to 
execute  his  part  of  the  arrangement,  but  too  diffident  to  speak. 
It  was  not  a  moment  for  affectation,  if  Emily  had  been  capa- 
ble of  it,  and  blushing  with  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  she 
took  her  place  in  the  gig.  Denbigh  slopped  and  turned  his 
eyes  on  the  little  group  with  which  he  had  been  talking,  and 
at  that  moment  they  caught  the  attention  of  John  also.  The 
latter  inquired  after  their  situation.  The  tale  was  a  piteous 
one,  the  distress  evidently  real.  The  husband  had  been 
gardener  to  a  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  county,  and  he  had 
been  lately  discharged,  to  make  way,  in  the  difficulty  of  the 
times,  for  a  relation  of  the  steward,  who  was  in  want  of  the 
place.  Suddenly  thrown  on  the  world,  with  a  wife  and  four 
children,  with  but  the  wages  of  a  week  for  his  and  their  sup- 
port, they  had  travelled  thus  far  on  the  way  to  a  neighboring 
parish,  where  he  said  he  had  a  right  to,  and  must  seek,  public 
assistance.  The  children  were  crying  for  hunger,  and  the 
mother,  who  was  a  nurse,  had  been  unable  to  walk  further 
han  where  she  sat,  but  had  sunk  on  the  ground  overcome 
with  fatigue,  and  weak  from  the  want  of  nourishment, 
Ndther  Emily  nor  Grace  could  refrain  from  tears  at  the  le- 
cital  of  these  heavy  woes ;  the  want  of  sustenance  was  some- 
thing St'  shocking  in  itself,  and  brought,  as  it  were,  immedi'- 
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ately  before  their  eyes,  the  appeal  waa  irresistible.  John 
foigot  his  Ijays — forgot  even  Grace,  as  lie  listened  to  the 
affecting  story  related  by  the  woman,  w!io  was  much  revived 
by  some  nutriment  Denbigh  had  obtained  from  a  cottage 
near  them,  and  to  wliich  they  were  about  to  proceed  by  his 
directions,  as  Moseley  interrupteil  them.  His  hand  shook,  his 
eyes  glistened  as  he  tuob  his  purse  from  his  pocket,  and  gave 
several  guineas  from  it  to  the  mendicant,  Grace  thought 
John  had  never  appeared  so  handbome  as  the  moment  he 
Handed  the  money  to  the  gardener;  his  face  glowed  with 
unusual  excitement,  and  his  syrametiy  had  lost  the  only 
charm  he  wanted  in  conimon,  softness.  Denbigh,  after  wait- 
ing paljently  imtil  Moselej  had  bestowed  his  alms,  gravely 
repeated  his  directions  for  their  proceeding  to  the  cottage, 
when  the  carriages  moved  on. 

Emily  revolved  in  her  mmd,  during  their  short  ridp,  the 
horrid  distrew  she  had  witnessed.  It  had  taken  a  strong 
hold  on  her  feelings.  Like  her  brother,  she  was  warm- 
hearted and  compassiimate,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  to 
excess ;  and  had  she  been  prepared  with  the  means,  the 
gardener  would  have  reaped  a  double  hariest  of  donations. 
It  struck  her,  at  the  moment,  unpleasantly,  that  Denbigh 
had  been  so  backward  in  his  liberality.  Tlie  man  had  rather 
sullenly  displayed  half  a  crown  as  his  gift,  in  contrast  wi^h 
the  golden  shower  of  John's  generosity.  It  had  been  even 
■Kimewhat  offensive  in  its  exhibition,  and  urged  her  brother 
o  a  more  hasty  departure  than,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  would  just  at  the  moment  have  felt  disposed  to  make. 
Denbigh,  however,  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  indignity,  and 
continued  his  directions  in  the  same  mild  and  benfvolent 
manner  he  had  used  during  the  whole  interview.  Half  a 
crown  was  but  httie,  thought  Emily,  for  a  family  that  waa 
Marving;   and,  unwilling  to  judge  harshly  of  one  she  bad 
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begun  to  value  so  higlily,  she  CAtae  to  the  ptdaful  conclusion, 
her  companioti  was  not  as  rich  as  ke  deserved  to  be.  Emily 
had  not  yet  to  learn  that  charity  was  in  proportion  to  tha 
means  of  the  donor,  and  a  gentle  wish  itisensibly  stole  over 
her  that  Denbigh  might  in  some  way  become  more  richly 
endowed  with  the  good  things  of  this  world.  Until  thia 
moment  her  thoughts  bad  never  turned  to  his  temporal  con 
ditbn.  She  knew  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  but  of  wha 
rank,  or  even  of  what  regiment,  she  was  ignorant  He  Lid 
frequently  touched  in  his  convei'sations  on  the  customs  of  the 
different  countries  he  had  seen.  He  had  served  in  Italy,  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Spain.  Of  the 
manners  of  the  people,  of  their  characters,  he  not  unfrequently 
spoke,  and  with  a  degree  ol  intelligence,  a  liberality,  a  just- 
ness of  discrimination,  that  had  charmed  his  auditors  ;  hut 
on  the  point  of  personal  service  he  had  mainlained  a  silence 
that  was  inflexible,  and  not  a  little  surprising — more  particu- 
larly of  that  part  of  his  bistory  which  related  to  the  latter 
country;  from  all  which  she  was  rather  inclined  to  think  his 
military  rank  was  not  as  high  as  she  thought  he  meiite<l,  and 
that  possibly  he  fdt  an  awkwardness  of  puttmg  it  m  contrist 
with  the  more  elevated  station  of  Colonel  Egeiton  llio 
same  idea  had  struck  the  whole  fimily,  and  preitnted  aiij 
inquiries  which  might  be  painful  He  was  so  connected  nitli 
the  mournful  event  of  his  father's  death  that  no  questions 
could  be  put  wifh  propriety  to  the  doctor's  family  ,  and  if 
Francis  had  been  more  communicatLve  to  Ciira,  she  was  loo 
good  a  vfife  to  mention  it,  and  her  own  fimilj  was  possessed 
of  too  just  a  sense  of  propriety  to  touch  upon  points  tbil 
might  bring  her  conjugal  fidelity  in  quef.tion 

Though  Denbigh  appeared  a  httle  abstracted  during  the 
ride,  his  questions  concerning  bn  Edward  and  her  fiiend' 
were  bind  and  affectionate.     As  thej  appioiched  the  house 
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he  sufFereii  his  horee  to  walk,  and,  af;ev  some  hesitation,  he 
tx)6k  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  her,-  s^d — 

"  I  hope  Miss  Moseley  will  not  think  me  impertinent  in 
becoming  the  bearer  of  a  letter  ftom  hei'  coasin,  Lord  Chat- 
terton.  He  requested  it  so  earnestly,  that  I  could  not  refuse 
tailing  what  I  am  sensible  is  a  great  liberty ;  for  it  would  be 
deception  did  I  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  his  admiration,  or  of 
his  generous  treatment  of  a  passion  she  cannot  return, 
Chatterton,"  and  he  smiled  mournfully,  "  is  yet  too  true  to 
eease  his  commendations." 

Emily  blushed  pwnfiiUy,  but  she  took  the  letter  in  silence; 
and  as  Denbigh  pursued  the  topic  no  further,  the  little  dis- 
tance they  had  to  go  was  ridden  in  silence.  On  enteiing  the 
gates,  however,  he  said,  inquiringly,  and  with  much  interest — 

"I  sincerely 'hope  I  have  not  given  offence  to  your  delicacy. 
Miss  Moseley.  Lord  Chatterton  has  made  me  an  unwilling 
confidant.     I  need  not  say  the  secret  is  sacred,  on  more 

"  Surely  not,  Mr.  Denbigh,"  replied  Emily,  in  a  low  tone ; 
and  the  gig  stopping,  she  hastened  to  accept  the  assistance 
of  her  brother  to  alight. 

"  Well,  sbter,"  cried  John,  laughing,  "  Denbigh  is  a 
disciple  to  Frank's  system  of  horse-flesh.  Hairs  smooth 
enough  here,  I  see.  Grace  and  I  thought  you  would  never 
get  home."  Now,  John  fibbed  a  little,  for  neither  Grace  nor 
he  had  thought  in  the  least  about  them,  or  anything  else  but 
each  other,  from  the  moment  they  separated  until  the  gig 
arriyed. 

Emily  made  no  reply  to  this  speech,  and  as  the  gentlemen 
were  engaged  in  giving  directions  concerning  their  horses,  she 
seized  an  opportunity  to  read  Chatterton's  letter. 

"  I  avail  myself  of  the  return  of  my  fi'iend  Mr.  Denbigh  to 
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that  happj  family,  from  whicli  reason  requires  my  self-banish 
meat  to  assure  my  amiable  cousin  of  my  continued  respect 
for  her  character,  and  to  convince  her  of  my  gratitude  for  the 
tenderness  she  has  manifested  to  feelings  she  cannot  return. 
I  may  even  venture  to  tell  her  what  few  women  would  be 
pleased  to  hear,  but  what  1  know  Emily  Mosoley  too  well  to 
loubt,  for  3  moment,  will  giie  her  unalloyed  pleisuie — that 
ewing  to  the  kind,  the  benevolent,  the  brothei  ly  ittpntions  of 
my  true  friend,  Mr.  Denbigh,  I  have  already  gimed  a  peace 
jf  mind  and  resignation  I  once  thought  was  loat  to  me  for 
ever.  Ah  I  Emily,  my  beloved  iA>usin,  m  Denbigh  you  will 
find,  I  doubt  not,  a  mind,  principles,  congenial  to  your  own. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  could  see  you  without  wishing  to 
possess  such  a  treasure ;  and,  if  1  have  a  wi-ih  that  is  now 
uppermost  in  my  heart,  it  is,  thit  you  may  leain  to  esteem 
each  other  as  you  ought,  when,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  become 
as  happy  as  you  both  deserve  to  be.  W  hat  greater  earthly 
blessing  can  I  implore  upon  you  I 

"  CeATTEBTON." 

Emily,  while  reading  this  epistle,  felt  a  confusion  but  little 
inferior  to  that  which  would  have  oppressed  her  had  Denbigh 
himself  been  at  her  feet,  soliciting  that  love  Chatterton 
thought  him  so  worthy  of  possessing;  and  when  they  met, 
she  could  hardly  look  in  the  face  a  man  who,  it  would  seem, 
liad  been  so  openly  selected  by  another,  as  the  fittest  to  be 
her  partner  for  life.  The  unaltered  manner  of  Denbigh  him. 
self,  however,  soon  convinced  her  that  he  was  entirely  igno 
rant  of  the  contents  of  the  note,  and  it  greatly  relieved  her 
from  the  awkwardness  his  presence  at  first  occasioned. 

Francis  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  aunt, 
and  was  overjoyed  to  find  the  guest  who  had  so  unexpect- 
edly arrived.     His  parents  had  not  jet  returned  from  their 
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visit,  and  Denbigh,  of  course,  would  remain  at  his  present 
quarters,  John  promised  to  continue  with  them  for  s.  couple 
of  daye :  and  eTerjthin^  was  soon  settled  to  the  perfect  sa. 
tisfectioit  of  the  whole  party.  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  tlie  great 
danger  of  suffering  young  people  to  be  inmates  of  the  same 
fcouse  too  well,  wantonly  to  incur  the  penalties,  but  her  visit 
had  nearly  expired,  and  it  might  give  her  a  better  opportu- 
nity of  judging  Denbigh's  character;  and  Grace  Chatterton, 
though  too  delicate  to  follow  herself,  was  well  contented  to  be 
fallowed,  especially  when  John  Moseley  was  the  pursuer. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  I  AM  sorry,  aunt,  Mr,  Denbigh  is  not  rich,"  said  Emily  to 
Mrs.  Wilson,  after  they  had  retired  in  the  evening,  almost  un- 
oonscioua  of  wliat  she  uttered.  The  latter  looked  at  her 
niece  in  surprise,  at  a  remarli  sd  abrupt,  and  one  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  train  of  Emily's  retlectjons,  as  she 
required  an  explanation.  Emiiy,  slightly  coloring  at  the 
channel  her  thoughts  had  insensibly  strayed  into,  gave  her 
aunt  an  account  of  their  adventure  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing's drive,  and  touched  lightly  on  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  alma  of  her  brotlier  and  those  of  Mr.  Denbigh. 

"  The  bestowal  of  money  is  not  always  an  act  of  chanty^'' 
observed  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely,  and  the  subject  was  dropped  ; 
though  neither  ceased  to  dwell  on  it  in  her  thoughts,  until 
sleep  closed  the  eyes  of  both. 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Wilson  invited  Grace  and  Emily 
to  accompany  her  in  a  walk ;  the  gentlemen  having  preceded 
them  in  pursuit  of  their  different  avocations.  Francis  had  his 
r^;ular  visits  of  spiritual  consolation ;  John  had  gone  to  the 
hall  for  his  pointers  and  fowling-piece,  the  season  for  wood- 
cock having  anived ;  and  Denbigh  had  proceeded  no  one 
knew  whither.  On  gaining  the  high-rpad,  Mrs.  Wilson  de- 
sired her  companions  to  lead  the  way  to  the  cottage  where 
(he  family  of  the  mendicant  gardener  had  been  lodged,  and 
thither  they  soon  arrived.  On  knocking  at  the  door,  they 
were  immediately  admitted  to  an  outer  room,  in  which  they 
found  the  wife  of  the  laborer  who  inhabited  the  building,  en- 
gaged ii'  her  eustomavy  morning  employments.     They  ox 
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plained  the  motives  of  iLe  visit,  and  were  told  that  the  family 
they  sought  were  in  an  adjoining  room,  but  ahe  rather  thought 
at.  that  moment  engaged  with  a  clergyman  who  had  called  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before,  "  I  expect,  my  lady,  it's  the  new 
rector,  who  everybody  says  is  so  good  to  the  poor  and  needy; 
but  I  have  not  found  time  yet  to  go  to  church  to  hear  his 
iwverence  preach,  ma'am,"  coiirtseying  and  handing  the  fresh 
dusted    1    'rs  t    h  p    t  d    isitors.     The  ladies  seated 

themsel  to  d  li  at«  to  t  mipt  Francis  in  his  sacred  du- 
des, and  w  1  ntly  t  n  h  appearance,  when  a  voice 
was  disti  tl  h  d  th  h  th  thin  partition,  the  first  note 
of  which    nd  d  th  m       to  the  character  of  the  garden. 

"  It  appears  then,  Davis,  by  your  own  confession,''  said 
Denbigh,  mildly,  but  in  a  tone  of  reproof,  ''  that  your  frequent 
acts  of  intemperance  have  at  least  ffiven  ground  for  the 
steward's  procuring  your  discharge  if  it  has  not  justified  him 
in  doing  that  which  his  duty  to  your  common  employer  re- 
quired." 

"  It  is  hard,  sir,"  replied  the  man  sullenly,  "  to  be  thrown 
on  the  world  with  a  family  like  mine,  to  make  way  for  a 
younger  man  with  but  one  child." 

"  It  may  be  unfortunate  for  your  wife  and  children,"  said 
Denbigh,  "  hut  just,  as  respects  yourself.  I  have  already 
convinced  you,  that  my  interference  or  reproof  is  not  an 
empty  one :  carry  the  letter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  if 
directed,  and  I  pledge  you,  you  shall  have  a  new  tiial ;  and 
should  you  conduct  yourself  soberly,  and  with  propriety,  con 
tinued  and  ample  support ;  the  second  tetter  will  gwn  you, 
children  immediate  admission  to  the  school  I  mentioned ;  and 
I  now  leave  you,  with  an  earnest  injunction  to  remember  that 
iabifs  of  intemperance  not  only  disqualify  you  to  support 
Aose  who  have  such  great  claim?  on  your  protection,  but  ia- 
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evitably  lead  to  a  loss  of  ttoso  powers  which  are  necessary  tu 
insure  your  own  eternal  welfare." 

"  May  Heaven  bless  youc  honor,"  cried  the  woman,  with 
fervor,  and  evidently  in  tears,  ''  both  for  what  you  have  said, 
and  what  you  have  done.  Thomas  only  wants  lo  be  taken 
from  temptation,  to  become  a  sober  man  again — an  honest 
one  he  has  ever-been,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  have  selected  a  place  for  him,"  replied  Denbigh 
"where  there  is  no  exposure  through  improper  companions, 
and  everything  now  depends  upon  himself,  under  Provi- 
dence." 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  risen  from  her  chair  on  the  firet  intimation 
given  by  Denbigh  oF  his  intention  to  go,  but  had  paused  at 
the  door  to  listen  to  this  last  speech ;  when  beckoning;  her 
companions,  she  hastily  withdi-ew,  having  fii-st  made  a  small 
present  to  the  woman  of  the  cottage,  and  requested  her  not 
to  mention  their  having  called. 

"  What  becomes  now  of  the  comparative  charity  of  your 
brother  and  Mr.  Denbigh,  Emily  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  as 
they  gained  the  roadon  their  letum  homewards.  Emily  was 
not  accustomed  to  hear  any  act  of  John  slightly  spoken  of 
without  at  least  manifesting  some  emotion,  which  betrayed 
her  sisterly  regard ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  she  chose  to 
be  silent ;  while  Grace,  after  waiting  in  espectation  that  het 
cousin  would  speak,  ventured  to  say  timidly — 

"  I  am  sure,  deai-  madam,  Mr,  Moseley  was  very  liberal 
and  the  tears  were  in  bis  eyes  while  he  gave  the  money.  T 
was  looking  directly _at  them  the  whole  time," 

"John  is  compassionate  by  nature,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilson 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  smile.  "  I  have  no  doubt  hia 
sympathies  were  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  this  family 
and  possessing  much,  he  gave  liberally,  1  have  no  doubt  he 
would  have  underjwne  personal  privation  to  have  relieved 
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their  disttesa,  and  endured  both  pain  and  labor,  with  sucli  an 
excitement  before  him.  But  what  is  all  that  to  the  charity 
of  Mr.  Denhigh?" 

Grace  was  unused  to  contend,  and,  least,  of  all,  with  Mrs. 
Wilson ;  hut,  unwilling  to  abandon  John  to  such  censure, 
with  increased  animation,  she  siud — 

"If  bestowi9g  freely,  and  feeling  for  the  distress  you 
relieve,  be  not  commendable,  madam,  I  am  sure  I  am 
ignorant  what  is." 

"That  compassion  for  the  woes  of  others  is  beautiful  in 
tself,  and  the  want  of  it  an  invariable  evidence  of  coiruption 
from  t«o  much,  and  an  ill-governed,  intercourse  with  the 
world,  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  my  dear  Grace,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  kindly ;  "  but  the  relief  of  misery,  where  the 
heart  has  not  undergone  this  hardening  ordeal,  is  only  a 
relief  to  our  own  feelings  :  this  is  compassion  ;  but  Chiistian 
charity  is  a  higher  order  of  duty :  it  enters  into  overy  sensa- 
tion of  the  heart;  disposes  us  to  judge,  as  well  as  to  iict, 
favorably  to  our  fellow  creatures;  is  deeply  seated  in  the 
sense  of  our  own  unworthiness ;  keeps  a  single  eye,  in  its 
dispensations  of  temporal  benefits,  (o  the  everlasting  happi- 
ness of  the  objects  of  its  bounty ;  is  consistent,  well  regulated ; 
in  short," — and  Mrs.  Wilson's  pale  cheek  glowed  with  an 
unusual  ricliness  of  color—"  it  is  an  humble  attempt  to  copy 
after  the  heavenly  e;cample  of  our  Redeemer,  in  sacrificing 
ourselves  to  the  welfare  of  others,  and  does  and  must  proceed 
from  a  love  of  his  person,  and  an  obedience  to  his  man 
dates." 

"And  Mr.  Denbigh,  aunt,"  esclaimed  Emily,  the  blood 
mantling  to .  her  cheeks  with  a  sympathetic  glow,  while  she 
lost  all  consideration  for  John  in  the  strength  of  her  feelings, 
•■  his  chaiity  you  think  to  be  of  this  description  ?" 

"So  far,  my  child,  as  we  can  understand  motives  from  the 
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nature  of  the  conduct,  such  appears  to  have  been  the  charity 
of  Mr.  Denbigh." 

Grace  waa  silenced,  if  not  convinced ;  and  the  ladies  con- 
tinued their  walk,  lost  in  their  own  reflections,  until  they 
reached  a  bend  in  the  road  which  hid  the  cottage  from  view. 
Emily  involimtarily  turned  her  head  as  they  arrived  at  tha 
spot,  and  saw  that  Denbigh  had  approached  within  a  few 
paces  of  them.  On  joining  them,  he  commenced  his  com- 
plimentary address  in  such  a  way  us  convinced  them  the 
cottager  had  been  true  to  the  injunction  given  by  Mrs.  Wilson. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  gardener,  and  Denbigh  began 
a  lively  description  of  some  foreign  scenery,  of  which  tlieir 
present  situation  reminded  him.  The  discourse  was  main- 
tained with  great  interest  by  himself  and  Mrs.  Wilson  fur  the 
remainder  of  their  walk. 

It  was  yet  early  when  they  leached  the  pai'sonage,  where 
they  found  John,  who  had  driven  to  the  hali  to  breakfaat, 
and  .who,  instead  of  puisuing  his  favoiit«  amusement  of 
shooting,  laid  down  his  gun  as  they  entered,  observing,  "  It 
is  rather  soon  yet  for  the  woodcocks,  and  I  believe  I  will 
listen  to  your  entertaining  conversation,  ladies,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  morning."  He  threw  himself  ujKin  a  sofa  at 
no  great  distance  from  Grace,  and  in  sufh  a  position  as 
enabled  him,  without  rudeness,  to  study  the  features  of  her 
lovely  face,  while  Denbigh  read  aloud  to  the  ladies  Camp- 
bell's beautiful  description  of  wedded  love,  in  Gertrud"  of 
Wyoming. 

Theto  was  a  chastened  correctness  in  the  oi'diriarj  mannei 
of  Denbigh  which  wore  the  appearance  of  the  influence  of 
his  reason,  and  a  subjection  of  the  passions,  that,  if  anything, 
gave  him  less  interest  with  Emily  than  had  it  bten  marked 
by  an  evidence  of  stronger  feeling.  But  on  the  present  ocoa- 
eioii,  this  objection  was  removed :  his  reading  w 
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he  dwelt  on  those  passages  which  most  pleased  him  wilh  a 
warmth  of  eulogium  fully  equal  to  her  own  uailisgiiised  sen- 
eatioiis.  In  the  houi'  occupied  in  the  reading  this  exquisite 
little  poem,  and  in  commenting  on  its  merits  and  sentiments, 
Denbigh  gained  more  on  her  imagination  than  in  aJl  theii 
former  intercoui'se.  His  ideas  were  as  pure,  as  chastened, 
and  ftimost  as  vivid  as  those  of  the  poet ;  and  Emily  listened 
to  hi^  periods  with  intense  attention,  as  they  Sowed  from  him 
in  Innguage  as  glowing  as  his  ideas.  The  poem  had  been 
first  read  to  her  by  her  brother,  and  she  was  surprised  to 
discover  how  she  had  overlooked  its  beauties  on  that  occa. 
sioii.  Even  John  acknowledged  that  it  ceitainly  appeared  a 
different  thing  now  from  what  he  had  then  thought  it ;  but 
Emily  had  taxed  his  declamatory  powfer  in  the  hwght-of  the 
pheasant  season,  and,  somehow  or  other,  John  now  imagined 
that  Gertrude  was  just  such  a  delicate,  feminine,  warm- 
hearted domestic  girl  as  Grace  Chatterton.  As  Denbigh 
lilosed  the  book,  and  entered  into  a  general  conversation  "with 
Clara  and  her  sister,  John  followed  Grace  to  a  window,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  unusual  softness  for  him,  he  siud — 

"  Do  you  know.  Miss  Chatterton,  I  have  accepted  your 
brother's  invitation  to  go  into  Suffolk  this  summer,  and  that 
yoa  are  to  be  plagued  with  me  and  my  pointers  again  ?" 

"  Plagued,  Mr.  Moseley !"  said  Grace,  in  a  voice  even  softer 
than  his  own.  "  I  am  sure — I  am  snre,  we  none  of  us  think 
you  or  your  dogs  in  the  least  a  plague." 

"  Ah  I  Gi'ace,"  and  John  was  about  to  become  what  h 
imd  never  been  before — sentimental — when  he  saw  the 
carriage  of  Chatterton,  containing  the  dowager  and  Catherine 
entering  the  parsonage  gates. 

Pshaw !  thought  John,  there  comes  Mother  Chatterton 
"  Ah  !  Grace,"  said  John,  "  there  are  your  mother  and  sistw 
returned  already." 
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"  Already !"  said  tlio  young  lady,  and,  Trii  *l>e  firs  time  in 
Iter  life,  she  felt  rather  unlike  a  dutiful  chiM  F  "e  m  nutes 
could  have  made  no  great  d  flerence  Ut  hei  mcthe  la-^  &Le 
would  greatly  have  ]  Led  to  heir  what  J^hn  Moseley  meant 
to  have  said ;  fcr  the  akeraiion  m  hi  minncr  convinced  hei 
that  his  first  "ah!  Grace  was  to  haie  been  oontinu  d  m 
somewhat  different  1  mgu-ige  from  thiit  m  which  the  seoont? 
"  ah !  Grace"  was  ended. 

YouQg  Moseley  and  her  daughter,  standing  together  at  tha 
open  window,  caught  the  attention  of  Lady  Chatterton  the 
moment  she  got  a  view  of  the  house,  and  she  entered  with  ? 
good  humor  she  had  not  felt  since  the  disappointment  in  h^ 
late  expedition  in  behalf  of  Catherine ;  for  the  gentleman  sh( 
had  had  in  view  in  this  excursion  had  been  taken  up  by 
another  rover,  acting  on  her  own  account,  and  baoked  by  a 
iittie  more  wit  and  a  good  deal  more  money  than  what  Kate 
could  be  fairly  thought  to  possess.  Nothing  tuK^ber  m  thai 
quarter  offering  in  the  way  of  her  occupation,  she  t'lmed  her 
horses'  heads  towards  London,  that  great  theatre  on  whicb 
there  never  was  a  loss  for  actors.  The  salutations  had  hardly 
passed  before,  turning  to  John,  she  oioldmed,  with  what  she 
imtended  for  a  most  motherly  smile,  "  What !  not  shooting 
tius  fine  day,  Mr,  Moseley  1  I  thought  you  never  missed  ? 
day  in  the  season." 

"  It  is  rather  early  yet,  my  lady,"  said  John,  coolly,  a  litfl* 
ftlarmed  by  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 

"  Oh  I"  continued  the  dowager,  in  the  same  str^n,  "  I  set 
how  it  is ;  the  ladies  have  too  many  attractions  for  so  gallant 
a  young  man  as  yourself."  Now,  as  Qrawe,  her  own  daugh 
f«r,  was  the  only  lady  of  the  party  who  could  reasonably  bi 
supposed  to  have  much  influence  over  John's  movements— i 
young  gentleman  seldom  caring  as  much  for  hi«  o«n  as  fa 
other  people's  sisters,  this  may  be  feiily  set  down  a'l  a  prettj 
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broad  hint  of  the  opinion  the  dowager  enleiiained  of  the  real 
Btata  of  things;  and  John  saw  it,  and  Grace  saw  it.  Tha 
former  coollj  replied,  "  Why,  upon  the  whole,  if  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  neglect,  I  will  try  a  shot  thb  fine  day,"  In  five 
minutes.  Carlo  and  Rover  were  both  delight^.  Grac6  kept 
her  place  at  the  window,  from  a  feeling  she  eonld  not  define, 
nd  of  which  perhaps  she  was  unconscious,  until  the  gate 
losed,  and  the  shrubbery  hid  the  sportsman  from  her  sight, 
and  then  she  withdrew  to  her  room  to  weep. 

Had  Grace  Chatterton  been  a  particle  less  delicate — ^lees 
retiring — blessed  with  a  managing  mother,  as  she  was,  John 
Moselej  would  not  have  thought  another  moment  about  her. 
But,  on  every  occasion  when  the  dowager  made  any  of  her 
open  attacks,  Grace  discovered  so  much  distress,  so  much 
unwillingness  to  second  them,  that  a  suspicion  of  a  confede- 
racy never  entered  his  brain.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Lady  Chatterton's  manoeuvi'es  were  limited  to  the  direct  and 
palpable  schemes  we  have  mentioned ;  no — these  were  the 
effervescence,  the  exuberance  of  her  zeal ;  but  as  is  generally 
the  case,  they  sufSdently  proved  the  ground-work  of  all  her 
Ather  machinations ;  none  of  the  little  artifices  of  such  as  pla- 
cing— of  leaving  alone — of  showmg  similarity  of  tastes---of 
compliments  to  the  gentlemen,  were  neglected, — This  latter 
business  she  had  contrived  to  get  Catherine  to  take  off  her 
hands  ;  but  Grace  could  never  pay  a  compliment  in  her  life, 
raless  changing  of  color,  ti'embhng,  undulations  of  the  bosom, 
and  such  natural  movements  can  be  so  called ;  but  she  loved 
dearly  to  receive  them  from  John  Moseley. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  the  mother,  as  she  seated  heiself 
by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  who  hastily  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal her  tears,  "  when  are  we  to  have  another  wedding  ?  1 
trust  everything  is  settled  between  you  and  Mr.  Moseley,  by 
this  time." 
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"MoUier!  Mother!"  said  Grace,  nearly  gasping  for  breath, 
"Mother,  you  will  break  my  heart,  indeed  you  will,"  She 
hid  her  face  in  the  clothes  of  the  bed  by  which  she  sat,  and 
wept  with  a  feeling  of  despair. 

''  Tut,  my  dear,"  replied  the  dowager,  not  notidng  her  an 
guish,  or  mistaking  it  for  ag^rliah  shame,  "  you  young  people 
are  fools  in  these  matters,  but  Sir  Edward  and  myself  will 
arrange  everything  as  it  should  be." 

The  daughter  now  not  only  looked  up,  but  sprang  fiwm  her 
seat,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her  ayes  fixed  in  horror,  her 
cheek  pale  as  death  ;  but  the  mother  had  retired,  and  Grace 
Bank  back  into  her  chMr  with  a  sensalioa  of  disgrace,  of 
despjur,  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed,  "had  she  really 
merited  the  obloquy  and  shame  which  she  thought  wejo 
about  b>  be  heaped  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Thb  succeeding  mommg,  the  wliole  party,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  Denbigh,  returned  to  the  hall.  Nothing  had 
occurred  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  colonel's  assidui- 
ties; and  Jane,  whose  sense  of  propriety  forbad  the  indul- 
gence of  premeditatfld  t§te-a-tetes,  and  such  little  acoompani- 
nienfs  of  everj-day  attachments,  was  rejoiced  to  see  a  siater 
she  loved,  and  an  aunt  she  respected,  once  more  in  the  hosom 
of  her  family. 

The  dowager  impatiently  wmted  an  opportunity  to  effect, 
what  she  intended  for  a  master-stroke  of  policy  in  the  dis- 
posal of  Grace.  Like  all  other  managers,  she  thought  no  one 
equal  to  herself  in  devising  ways  and  means,  and  w  la  unwi . 
ling  to  leave  anytliing  to  nature.  Grace  had  in^aciihlv 
thwarted  all  her  schemes  by  her  obstinacy ,  and  as  she 
thought  young  Moseiey  really  attached  to  her,  'Aie  determmed 
by  a  hold  stroke  to  I'emove  the  impediments  ot  fahe  shime, 
and  the  dread  of  repulse,  which  she  believed  alone  ke|)t  the 
youth  from  an  avowa^of  his  wishes,  and  get  i-id  at  once  of  a 
plague  that  had  atmoyed  her  not  a  httle — her  daughter's 
lelicacy. 

Sir  Edward  spent  an  hour  every  morning  in  his  library, 
overlooking  his  accounts,  and  in  other  necessary  employments 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  was  here  she  determined  to  have 
the  conference. 

"My  Lsdy  Chatterton,  you  do  me  honor,"  said  the  baronet, 
lUDding  her  a  chair  on  her  entrance. 

"  Upon  my  word,  cousin,"  cried  the  dowager,  "  you  have 
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a  very  convenient  apartment  here,"  looking  around  her  in 
affected  admiration  of  all  she  bhw. 

The  baronet  replied,  and  a  short  discourse  on  the  arrange- 
ments  of  tiie  whole  house  insensibly  led  to  some  remarks  on 
the  taste  of  his  mother,  the  Honorable  Lady  Moseley  (a 
Chatterton),  until,  having  wanned  the  feelinga  of  the  old 
gentleman  by  some  well-timed  compliments  of  that  nature, 
•he  ventured  on  the  principal  object  of  her  visit. 

''I  am  happy  to  find,  Sii'  Edward,  you  are  so  well  pleased 
with  the  family  as  to  wish  to  make  acotiiei'  selection  from  it. 
1  sincerely  hope  it  may  prove  as  judicious  as  the  former 

Su'  Edward  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  mean-: 
ing,  although  he  thought  it  might  allude  to  his  son,  wlio  ho 
had  some  time  suspected  had  views  on  Grace  Cliatt«rton; 
and  willing  to  know  the  truth,  and  rather  pleased  to  find 
John  had  selected  a  young  woman  he  loved  iu  his  heart,  he 
observed— 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  rightly  understand  youi'  ladyship,  tliough 
I  hope  I  do." 

"  No !"  cried  the  dowager,  in  well-counterfeited  affectation 
of  surprise.  "  Perhaps,  after  all,  maternal  anxiety  has 
deceived  me,  then.  Mr.  Moseley  coiiii  hardly  have  ventured 
to  proceed  without  your  approbation." 

"  I  have  ever  declined  influencing  any  of  my  children.  Lady 
Ihatterton,"  sfud  the  baronet,  "  and  John  is  not  ignorant  of. 
cy  sentiments.  1  sincei'oly  hope,  however,  you  allude  to  an 
attachment  to  Grace?" 

"  I  did  certainly,  Sir  Edward,"  said  the  lady,  hesitatingly- 
'  I  may  be  deceived  ;  but  you  must  understand  the  feeHngs 
of  a  mother,  anS  a  young  woman  ought  not  to  be  trifled 

"  My  son  is  incapable  of  trifling,  I  hope,"  cried  Sir  Edward, 
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with  animation,  "  and,  least  of  all,  with  Grace  Chatterton 
No;  you  are  quite  right.  If  he  has  made  his  choice,  he 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  avow  it," 

"  I  would  not  wish,  on  any  account,  to  hurry  matters," 
s^d  the  dowager ;  "  but  the  report  which  is  abroad  wil 
prevent  other  young  men  from  putting  in  their  claims,  Sir 
Edward"  (sighing).  "  I  have  a  mother's  feelings ;  if  I  hav 
been  hasty,  your  goodness  will  overlook  it."  And  Lady 
Chatterton  placed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  to  conceal 
the  tears  that  did  not  flow. 

Sir  Edward  thought  all  this  vgry  natural,  and  as  it 
should   be,  and   he  soiight  an  early  conference  with    his 

"  John,"  said  the  father,  taking  his  hand  kindly,  "  you  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  my  aflection  or  my  compliance  to  your 
wishes.  Fortune  is  a  thing  out  of  the  question  with  a  young 
man  of  your  expeotations."  And  Sir  Edward,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  smoothe  the  way,  went  on  :  "  You  can  live  here,  or 
occupy  my  small  seat  in  Wiltshire,  [  can  allow  you  five 
thousand  a  year,  with  much  ease  to  myself.  Indeed,  your 
mother  and  myself  would  both  straighten  ourselves,  to  add 
to  your  comforts ;  hut  it  is  unnecessary — we  have  enough, 
and  you  have  enough." 

Sir  Edward,  in  a  few  moments,  would  have  settled  every- 
thing to  the  dowager's  perfect  satisfaction,  had  not  John 
interrupted  him  by  the  exclamation  of — 

"To  what  do  you  allude,  father?" 

"Allude?"  sMd  Sir  Edward,  wriiply.  "Why,  Grace 
Chatterton,  my  son." 

"  Grace  Chatterton !  Sir  Edward.  What  have  I  to  do 
with  Grace  Chatterton  ?" 

"  Her  mother  has  made  me  acquainted  with  your  proposals, 
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"  Proposals !" 

"  Attentions,  I  ought  to  have  Siud ;  and  you  tave  no 
reason  to  apprehend  anything  fi'oiri  me,  my  child." 

"Attentions!"  aaid  John-,  haughtily.  "I  hope  Lady 
Chatterton  does  not  accuse  me  of  improper  attentions  to  her 
Jaugjiter  ?" 

"  No,  not  improper,  my  son,"  said  his  father :  "  on  the  con 
trary,  she  is  much  pleased  with  them." 

"  She  is,  is  she  1  But  I  am  displeased  that  she  should 
undertake  to  put"eonstruotions  on  my  acts  that  no  attention 
or  words  of  mine  will  justify." 

It  was  now  Sir  Edward's  turn  to  be  surprised  Hf  hal 
thought  he  was  doing  his  son  a  kindness,  when  he  had  only 
been  forwarding,  the  dowager's  schemes ,  but  averse  fiom 
contention,  and  wondering  at  his  cousin's  mistake,  which  he 
at  once  attributed  to  her  anxiety  in  behalf  of  n  faionte 
daughter,  he  told  John  he  was  sorrj  there  had  beei  any 
misapprehension,  and  left  him. 

'■  No,  no,"  said  Moseley,  internally,  -js  he  paced  up  md 
down  his  father's  library,  "my  lady  dowager  jou  are  not 
going  to  force  a  wife  down  my  throat.  If  you  d)  I  am 
mistaken  ;  and  Grace,  if  Graee"-^John  softened  and  bf  gin 
to  feel  unhappy  a  little,  but  anger  prevailed 

From  the  moment  Grace  Chatterton  conceived  a  drPid  of 
her  mother's  saying  anything  to  Sir  Edward,  her  whole  eon. 
duct  was  altered.  She  could  hardly  look  any  of  the  family 
in  the  face,  and  it  was  her  raoat  ardent  wish  that  they  might 
depart.  John  she  avoided  ai  she  would  an  adder,  although 
it  nearly  broke  her  heart  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Benfield  had  stayed  longer  than  usual,  and  he  now 
wished  to  return.  John  Moseley  eagerly  profited  by  this 
opportunity,  and  the  very  day  after  the  convereation  in  the 
library  he  went  to  Benfield  Lodge'  aa  a  dutiful  nephew,  to 
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see  his  venerable  n  1  ,af  ly  esto  d  n  e  mo  to  the  bo  ]e 
E>f  his  ancestors 

Lady  Chattertpn  n  w  p  d     h  n  too  late  tl  at  she 

had  overshot  Iimkwlil  tth  ntm  hwnded 
Bt  the  masoR  ofattsl  otaDefmuhff  ll-dig  ted 
and  well-condu  tdpln  'ihdtDidhwenflr 
again  to  interfe  e  betw  n  h  dau^l  te  and  t!  e  ha  I  i 
heir;    coiicludin      w  tl   a  pp        h   to  tl      t  uth   tli  n 

always  accomp  mdh  dduton  tht  they  e  nblod 
ordinary  lovers  o  ne  the  the    (eiUpe  an  ente  no  op  u      s 

Perceiving  n  fu  th  use  n  ffl  i^  a  y  lo  at  tie 
hall,  she  took   he     I  ani    a    o    p     led    by  both    h  r 

daughters,  proc  ddtth  aptl  hreh  pect  d  to 
meet  her  son. 

Dr.  Ives  and  1  w  f  etu  n  d  th  t  j  th  -^a  e 
day,  and  Denb  h  m  d  telj  uo  ed  1  b  de  u  d  r 
their  roof  Th  nte  ou  betw  ^n  th  t  fam  ly  and 
Sir  Edward's  vtas  n  w  d  w  th  all  ta  fo  n  fr  endly 
eon&dence. 

Colonel  Egeitcn  b  g  n  to  pe  k  of  h     d  pa  ta     al  o  b  t 

hinted  at  intentio       f  vi  t  ng  L t  tl  e  p       d    f  the 

baronet's  visit  to  h  le  befo      he  p  oce  d  d  to  town   a 

the  winter. 

L was  a  small     Uage  on  the  co  at  w  th  n     m  1    of 

Benfield  Lodge     and  f    m    ts  natu  a!  ee     t  had 

long  been  reso  ted  t  by  tl  e  ghbo  n  g  n  y  t  the 
benefit  of  sea  bathin  Th  ba  net  h  d  p  m  d  M 
Benfield  his  vi  t  h  u!d  be  m  de  t  an  arl  d  has 
usual,  in  order  to  g  atify  3a  w  th  a  t  to  Bath  bcfp  a 
they  weat  to  L  nd  n  t  h  1  t  wn  th  y  we  e  p  ms  d  by 
Mrs.  Jarvis  the  p!  a  f  h  =o  ty  nd  th  t  f  h  eon 
Auii  daughters. 

Precauhon  is  a  word  of  simple  meaning  y\  itself,  but  va 
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rious  are  thtt  nays  adoptedby  different  iudividuala  in  this  life 
to  enforce  its  import ;  and  not  a  few  are  the  evils  whicli  it  ia 
thought  necessary  to  guard  against.  To  provide  in  season 
gainst  the  dangers  of  want,  personal  injury,  loss  of  chara«- 
t«r,'and,a  great  many  other  such  acknowledged  misfortunes, 
has  become  a  kind  of  instinctive  process  of  our  natures.  The 
few  exceptions  which  exist  only  go  to  piove  the  rule :  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  almost  every  man  has  some  ruling  piupensity 
to  gratify,  to  advance  which  his  ingenuity  ia  ever  on  the 
alert,  or  some  apprehended  evil  to  avert,  which  calls  all  his 
prudence  into  activity.  Yet  how  seldom  is  it  exerted,  in 
prder  to  gi^e  a  rational  ground  to  expect  permanent  happi- 
ness in  wedlock. 

Marriage  is  called  a  lottery,  and  it  is  thought,  like  all  other 
lotteries,  there  are  more  blanks  than  prizes;  yet  is  it  not  made 
more  precarious  than  it  ought  to  be,  by  our  neglect  of  thai 
degree  of  precaution  which  we  would  be  ridiculed  for  omit- 
ting in  conducting  our  every-day  concerns?  Is, not  the  stand 
ard  of  matrimonial  felicity  placed  too  low?  Ought  we  not  to 
look  more  to  the  possession  of  principles  than  to  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  ?  Or  is  it  at  all  justifiable  in  a  Christian  to 
commit  a  child,  a  daughter,  to  the  keeping  of  a  man  who 
wants  the  vei-y  essential  they  acknowledge  most  necessary  to 
constitute  a  perfect  character  ?  Most  men  revolt  at  infidelity 
in  a  woman,  and  most  men,  however  licentious  themselves, 
look  for,  at  least,  the  exterior  of  religion  in  their  wives.  The 
education  of  their  children  is  a  serious  responsibility;  and 
although  seldom  conducted  on  such  rules  as  will  stand  the 
test  of  reason,  it  is  not  to  be  entirely'shakeo  off :  they  choose 
their  early  impressions  shoiild  be  correct,  their  infant  conduct 
at  least  blameless.  And  are  not  one  half  mankind  of  the 
male  sex!  Are  precepts  in  religion,  in  morals,  only  for  fe- 
males?   Are  we  to  reverse  the  theory  of  the  Mahommedans, 
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and  thougb  we  do  not  believe  it,  act  aa  i?men  had  no  souls 
Is  not  the  example  of  the  father  as  impoi'tant  to  the  son  aa 
that  of  the  mother  to  the  daughter?  In  short,  is  there  any 
security  against  the  commission  of  enormities,  but  an  humble 
(ind  devout  dependence  on  the  assistance  of  that  AJmighty 
Power,  which  alone  is  able  to  hold  us  up  against  temp- 
tation ? 

Uniformity  of  taste  is  no  doubt  necessary  to  what  we.  call 
love,  but  is  not  taste  acquired  1  Would  our  daughters  ad- 
mire a  handsome  deist,  if  properly  impressed  with  a  horror 
of  his  doctrines,  sooner  than  they  now  wo  Id  tdu  e  a  ha  d 
some  Mahommedan '  We  would  efuse  o  eh  Id  en  to  a 
pious  dissenter,  tog  ethmto  npo  membera  of  the  s 
lablishment :  we  m^e  the  s  bs  an  e  les    than  th<'  e!  ido 

Our  principal  cl  ractera  are  poa  e  sed  of  these  d  e  «  fied 
views  of  the  evils  to  I  e  ave  ed  Us  W  1  oncons  de  s  Ch  s 
tianity  an  indispensah  e  roq  l  te  n  the  u  la  d  to  be  per 
milted  to  her  cha  ge  and  watches  ^anst  t  £  pos^b  Ity  of 
any  other  than  a  Ch  t  an  a  ga  n  0,^^  th  affec  ons  f  En  ly 
Lady  Chatterton  cons  de  s  the  want  of  an  establishment  as 
-the  unpardonable  s  n,  and  d  reels  he  nerge  -to  jra  entthis 
evil ;  while  John  Mos  1  y  look,  up  n  a  f  ee  w  1  a>  tl  e  b  rth 
right  of  an  Eng  la  rain  ad  at  tl  e  p  esent  n  o  neni  anx 
iously  alive  to  ]  revent  the  dowige  h  maki  g  hun  the  bus 
band  of  Grace,  the  th  ng  of  all  others  he  most  eb^auotuly 
desires. 
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John  Moskley  returned  from  L within  a  week,  and 

appeared  aa  if  hia  whole  delight  consisted  in  knocking  ovef 
the  inoffensive  biids.  Hia  cestlessiiess  induced  him  to  make 
Jarvis  his  companion  j  for  although  he  abhorred  the  captain's 
style  of  pursuing  the  sport;  being  in  his  opinion  both  out  of 
rule  and  without  taste,  yet  he  was  a  constitutional  fidget,  and 
suited  his  own  moving  propensities  at  the  moment  Egerton 
and  Denbigh  were  both  frequently  at  the  hall,  but  generally 
gave  their  time  to  the  ladies,  neither  being  much  inclined  to 
the  favorite  amusement  of  John. 

fhere  was  a  htdp  irhor  withm  the  walla  of  the  paik,  which 
for  yeare  hti  been  r  retteat  fiom  tl  e  summer  heats  to  the 
ladies  of  the  Moselej  fim  ly  eien  hO  long  is  t!ie  youth  of 
Mrs.  Wilson  it  had  been  m  vogue,  and  she  loved  it  nith  a 
km!  of  melancloly  plea-ime  as  the  spot  where  ^.he  had  fi  it 
listened  to  the  language  of  loie  from  the  I  pa  of  her  kte 
husland  Into  this  arbir  the  ladies  had  one  d^y  letiiel 
dunn^  the  warmth  of  i  noon  day  sun  with  the  escepti  n  of 
Lady  Moseley  who  had  her  own  engagement  in  the  house 
Between  I^ertou  and  Dtnbigh  theie  was  raa  Jftained  a  kind 
of  courtly  intercoutsa  which  preven  ed  my  disagieeable  col 
lisun  from  their  evident  dialike  Mrs  Wilson  thought,  on 
the  jirt  of  Denligh  it  was  the  foibeaiain,e  of  i  pnncipled 
mdulgente  to  inothei  s  weakness  while  the  colonel  a  other 
flise  umfoim  good  breeding  wa  hardly  able  to  conceal  a 
something  imoiintin^  to  ery  neai  lepugnance  Egeiton 
had  taken  1 1^  s:.  \t  on  the  ground  neai  the  feet  of  Jane    and 
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Seubigh  was  stationed  oa  a  bench  placed  without  the  arbor 
but  BO  near  as  to  have  th  full  ben  fit  of  tlie  shade  of  the 
Doble  oak,  branches  of  wh  h  had  b  n  t  a  ned  so  as  to  com- 
pose its  principal  coverin  It  m  ht  have  been  accident, 
that  gave  each  his  partic  la  tuati  n  b  t  it  is  cei't^n  they 
were  so  placed  as  not  to  b  d  ght  f  ach  otber,  aad  so 
placed  that  the  colonel  wa  d  t  hand  Jane  ber  scissors, 
or  any  other  little  implement  that  she  occasionally  dropped, 
and  that  Danbigh  could  read  every  lineament  of  the  animated 
countenance  of  Emily  as  she  listened  to  bis  description  of  tbe 
curiositiect  of  Egypt,  a  country  ia  which  he  had  spent  a  few 
months  while  attached  to  the  army  in  Sicily.  In  this  situa- 
tion we  will  leave  them  for  an  hour,  happy  in  the  society  of 
each  other,  while  we  trace  the  route  of  John  Moseley  and 
bis  companion,  in  their  pursuit  of  woodcoct,  on  the  same  day. 

''  Do  you  know,  Moseley,"  said  Jarvis,  who  began  lo  think 
be  was  a  favorite  with  Jobn,  now  that  he  was  admitted  to 
bis  meruM plaidrs,  "that  I  have  taken  it  into  my  head  this 
Mr.  Denbigh  was  very  happy  to  plead  his  morals  for  not 
meeting  me.  He  is  a  soldier,  but  I  cannot  find  out  what 
battles  he  has  been  in." 

"Captain  Jar»is,"  said  John,  coolly,  "the  less  you  say 
about  iha^businesB  the  better.     Call  in  Eover." 

Ifow,  another  of  Jarvis's  recommendations  was  a  set  of 
lungs  that  might  have  been  beard  half  a  mile  with  gi'Cat  ease 
in  a  stil!  morning. 

"  Why,"  said  Jarvis,  ratier  humbly,  "  I  am  sensible,  Mr 
Moseley,  I  was  very  wrong  as  regards  your  sister;  but  don't 
you  think  it  a  little  odd  in  a  soldier  not  to  fight  when  pro- 
perly called  upon  ?" 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Denbigh  did  not  think  himself  properly 
called  upon,  or  perhaps  he  had  beard  what  a  great  shot  you 
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Six  montiis  before  his  appearance  in  B ,  Captain  Jarvis 

•ad  been  a  cleric  in  the  counting- roota  of  Jarvis,  Baxter  & 
■>>.,  and  had  never  held  fire-M-ms  of  any  kind  in  his  hand, 
with  the  exception  of  an  old  blunderbuss,  whlcli  had  been  a 
idnd  of  sentinel  over  the  iron  chest  for  years.  On  mounting 
(he  cockade,  he  had  taken  up  shooting  as  a  martial  exercise, 
inasmuch  as  the  burning  of  gunpowder  was  an  attendant  of 
die  recreation.  He  had  never  killed  but  one  bii'd  in  his  life, 
and  that  was  an  owl,  of  which  he  took  the  advantage  of  day- 
light and  his  stocking  feet  to  knock  off  a  tree  in  the  deanery 
grounds  very  early  after  his  arrival.  In  his  trials  with  John, 
he  somedmes  pulled  trigger  at  l^e  same  moment  with  hia 
companion ;  and  as  tlie  bird  generally  fell,  he  thought  he  had 
an  equal  claim  to  the  honor.  He  was  fond  of  warring  with 
crows  and  birds  of  the  larger  sort,  and  invariably  went  pro- 
vided with  small  balls  fitted  to  the  boi-c  of  his  fowling-piece 
for  such  accidental  renconti'es.  He  had  another  habit,  which 
was  not  a  little  annoying  to  John,  who  had  several  times 
tried  in  viun  to  bre>ik  him  of  It — that  of  shooting  at  marks. 
If  birds  were  not  plenty,  he  would  throw  uji  a  chip,  and 
Eomefjmes  his  hat,  by  way  of  shooting  on  the  wing. 

As  the  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  the  game  kept  close, 
John  felt  willing  to  return  from  sueh  unprofitable  labor. 
The  captain  now  commenced  his  chip  firing,  which  in  a  few 
minutes  was  succeeded  by  his  hat, 

"See,  Moseley,  see;  I  have  hit  the  band,"  ciied  the 
aptain,  delighted  to  find  he  had  at  last  wounded  his  old 
(tntagoniat.     "  J  don't  think  you  can  beat  that  yourself." 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  can,"  siud  John,  slipping  a  handful  of 
gravel  in  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  slily,  "  but  I  can  do  as  you 
did— try." 

"  Do,''  ciied  the  captain,  pleased  to  get  hi?  companion 
down  to  his  own  level  of  amusements.     "  Are  you  ready  ?" 
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"  Yes ;  throw." 

JarvJs  threw,  and  John  fired ;  the  hat  fairly  bounced. 

"  Have  I  hit  it  V  asked  John,  while  leloading  the  barrel 
he  had  discharged. 

"  Hit  it !"  said  the  captain,  looking  ruefully  at  his  hat.  "  It 
loots  like  a  cullender ;  but,  Moseley,  your  gun  don't  scatte 
well ;  a  dozen  shot  have  gone  through  in  the  same  place." 

"  It  does  look  rather  like  a  cullender,"  said  John,  ss  he 
overlooked  his  coinpaoioD'a  beaver,  "  and,  by  the  size  of  some 
of  the  holes,  one  that  has  been  a  good  deal  used." 

The  reports  of  the  fowling-pieces  ancouriced  to  the  party 
in  the  M'bor  the  return  of  the  sportsmen,  it  being  an  invariable 
practice  with  John  Moseley  to  discharge  his  gun  before  he 
came  in ;  and  Jarvis  had  imitated  him,  from  a  wish  to  be 
what  he  catied  in  rule. 

''  Mr.  Denbigh,"  said  John,  as  he  put  down  his  gun, 
"  Captain  Jarvis  has  got  the  better  of  his  hat  at  last." 

Denbigh  smiled  without  speaking ;  and  the  captain,  un- 
willing to  have  anything  to  say  to  a  gentleman  to  whom  he 
had  been  obliged  to  apologize,  went  into  the  arbor  to  show 
the  mangled  condition  of  his  head-piece  to  the  colonel,  on 
whose  sympathies  he  felt  a  kind  of  claim,  being  of  the  same 
Corp.  John  complained  of  thirst,  and  went  to  a  little  run  of 
water  but  a  short  distance  from  them,  in  order  to  satisfy  it. 
The  interrnption  of  Jarvis  was  particularly  unseasonable. 
Jane  was  relating,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  herself,  in  which 
was  mingled  that  undefinable  exchange  of  looks  lovera  are  so 
fond  of,  some  incident  of  her  early  life  to  the  colonel  that 
greatly  intei'ested  him,  Knowing  the  captain's  foibles,  he 
pointed,  therefoie,  with  his  finger,  as  he  said — ■ 

"There  is  one  of  your  old  enemies,  a  hawk.'' 

Jarvis  threw  down  his  hat,  and  ran  with  boyish  eagerness 
to  drive  away  the  intruder.     In  his  haste,  he  caugiit  up  the 
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gim  of. Johii  Moseley,  and  loading  it  rapidly,  thv.ew  in  a  ball 
fiom  his  usual  stock ;  but  whether  the  hawk  saw  and  knew 
him,  or  whether  it  saw  something  else  it  liked  bettei',  it  mads 
a  dart  for  the  baronet's  poultry-yard  at  no  great  distance, 
mid  was  out  of  sight  in  a  minute.  Seeing  that  his  foe  had 
vanished,  the  captfun .  laid  the  piece  whei-e  he  had  found 
it,  and,  recovering  his  old  train  of  ideas,  picked  up  his  hat 

"  John,"  said  Emily,  as  she  approached  him  affectionately, 
"  you  irere  too  warm  to  drink." 

"Stand  off,  sis,"  ciied  John,  playfully,  taking  up  the  gun 
from  agiunst  the  body  of  the  tree-,  and  dropping  it  towards 

Jarvis  had  endeavoi'ed  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  eom- 
luiaeration  of  Emily  in  favor  of  the  nen;leeted  beaver,  and  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  them.  At  this  moment,  recoihng  from 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  he  ftxclaimed,  "  It '  is  loaded !" 
"Rold,"  cried  Denbigh,  in  a  voice  of  horror,  as  he'  sprang 
between  John  and  his  sister.  Both  were  too  late ;  the  piece 
was  discharged.  Denbigh,  turning  to  Emily,  and  siriihng 
mournfully, 'gazed  for  a  moment  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
tenderness,  of  pleasure,  of  soriow,  so  blended  that  she  retained 
the  recollection  of  it  for  life,  and  fell  at  her  feet. 

The  gun  dropped  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  young 
Moseley.  Einily  sank  in  insensibility  by  the  aide  of  her  pre- 
server. Mrs.  Wilson  and  Jane  stood  speechless  and  aghast. 
The  colonel  alone  retained  the  presence  of  mind  necessary  to 
devise  the  steps  to  be  immediately  taken.  He  sprang  to  the 
examination  of  Denbigh ;  the  eyes  of  the  wounded  mail  were 
3pen,  and  his  recollection  perfect:  the  first  wei'e  fixed  inin- 
tense  observation  on  the  inanimate  body  which  lay  at  hia 
eido. 

"Leave  me,  Colonel  Egerton,"  he  said,  speaking  with  dif- 
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Sculty,  and  poiatlcg  in  the  direction  of  the  little  run  of  watei, 
"assist  Miss  Moseley — your  hat — yoili'  hat  will  answeiv" 

Accustomed  to  scenes  of  blood,  and  not  ignorant  that  time 
and  care  were  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  wounded 
man,  Egerton  flew  fo  the  stream,  and  returning  immediately, 
by  the  help  of  her  sister  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  soon  restored 
Emily  to  life.  The  ladies  and  John  had  now  begim  to  act. 
The  tenderest  assiduities  of  Jane  were  devoted  to  her  lister ; 
while  Mrs.  Wilson  observing  her  nieee  to  be  uninjured  by 
anytliing  but  the  shock,  as&isfed  John  in  supporting  the 
wounded  man. 

Denbigh  spoke,  requesting  to  be  carried  to  the  house ;  and 
Javvis  was  despatched  for  help.  Within  half_an  hour,  Den- 
bigh was  placed  on  a  couch  in  the  house  of  Sir  Edward,  and 
was  quietly  waitii^  for  that  pTOfeasional  aid  which  could  only 
decide  on  his  probable  fate.  The  group  assembled  in  the 
room  were  in  fearful  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  sur- 
geons, in  pursuit  of  whom  messengers  had  been  sent  both  to 

the  barracks  in  F and  to  the  town  itself.     Sir  Edward 

Bat  hy  the  side  of  the  sufferer,  holding  one  of  his  hands 
in  his  own,  now  turning  his  tearful  eyes  on  that  daugh- 
ter who  had  so  lately  been  rescued  as  it  were  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  in  mute  gratitude  and  thanks^ving ;  and  now 
dwelling  on  the  countenance  of  him,  who,  by  bravely  inter- 
posing his  bosom  to  the  Wow,  had  incurred  in  his  own  person 
the  imminent  danger  of  a  similar  &te,  with  a  painlul  sense  of 
his  perilous  situation,  and  devout  and  earnest  prayers'  for  bib 
safety.  Emily  was  with  her  father,  as  with  the  rest  of  hJs 
family,  a  decided  favorit*;  and  no  reward  would  have  been 
Buffioient,  no  gratitude  lively  enough,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  baronet,  to  compensate  the  protector  of  such  a  child, 
Sho  sat  between  her  mother  and  Jane,  with  a  hand  held 
by  each,  pale  and  oppi'essed  with  a  load  of  gratitude,  of 
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thanksgiving,  of  woe,  that  almost  bowed  her  to  the  earth. 
Lady  Moseley  and  Jane  were  both  sensibly  touched  with  the 
deliverance  of  Emily,  and  manifested  the  interest  they  took 
in  her  by  the  tenderest  caresses,  while  Mrs.  Wilson  sat  calmly 
collected  within  herself,  occasionally  giving  those  few  direc- 
tions which  were  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  and  offer- 
ng  ap  her  silent  petitions  in  behalf  of  the  sufferer.  John  had 
aken  horse  immediately  for  "F- — -,  and  Jarvis  had  volun- 
teered tc  go  to  the  rectory  and  Bolton,  Denbigh  inquired  fre- 
quently and  with  much  anxiety  for  Dr.  Iveis;  but  the  rector 
was  absent  from  home  <m  a  visit  to  a  Bick  parishioner,  and  it 
wa.s  late  in  the  evening  before  he  arrived.  Within  thi'ee 
hours  of  the  accident,  however,  Dr.  Bfacit,  the  surgeon  of  the 
th,  reached  the  hall,  aiid  immediately  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  wound.  Tiie  ball  had  penetrated  the  light  breast, 
and  gone  diL'eetly  through  the  body;  it  was  extracted  with 
very  little  difficulty,  and  his  att«ndant  aeqtiainted  the  anxious 
friends  of  Denbigh  that  the  heart  certainly,  and  he  hoped 
the  lungs,  had  escaped  uninjured.  The  ball  wasavevy  small 
one,  and  the  principal  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  from 
fever:  hehad  taken  the  usual  precautions  against  that,  and 
should  it  not  set  in  with  a  violence  greater  than  he  appre- 
hended at  present,  the  patient  might  be  abroad  within  the 
month. 

"  But,"  continued  the  surgeon,  with  the  hardened  indilfe- 
tence  of  his  profession,  "  the  gentleman  has  had  a  narrow 
chance  in  the  passage  of  the  ball  itself;  half  an  inch  wonld 
6ave  settled  his  accounts  with  this  world," 

This  information  greatly  relieved  the  family,  and  ordei's 
were  g^ven  to  preserve  a  silence  in  the  house  tiiat  would  favoi 
the  patient's  disposition  to  quiet,  or,  if  possible,  sleep 

Dr.  Ives  now  reached  the  hall.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  never 
Men  the  rector  in  the  agitation,  or  witli  tiie  want  of  self-eom- 
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niand  he  was  in,  as  she  met  him  iit  the  entrance  of  the 
house. 

"  Ta  he  alive  ? — is  there  hope  ? — where  is  George  ?"— cried 
the  dcwtor,  as  he  caught  the  e^itended  hand  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 
She  briefly  acquainted  him  with  the  surgeon's  report,  and  the 
reasonahle  ground  tJiere  was  to  expect  Denbigh  would  sur 
viye  the  injury. 

"May  God  be  pi'aised,''  said  the  rectoi',  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  and  he  hastily  withdrew  into  another  I'oom.  Mrs. 
Wilson  followed  him  slowly  and  in  silence;  but  was  cheeked 
on  opening  the  door  with  the  sight  of  the  rector  on  his  knees, 
tlie  tears  stealing  down  his  venerable  cheeks  in  quick  succea- 
eion.  "  Surely,"  thought  the  widow,  as  she  drew  back  un- 
noticed, "  a  youth  capable  of  exciting  such  affection  in  a  man 
like  Dr.  Ives,  cannot  be  unworthy." 

Denbigh,  hearing  of  the  anival  of  his  friend,  desired  to  se6 
him  alone.  Their  conference  was  short,  and  the  rector  re- 
turned from  it  with  increased  hopes  of  the  termination  of  this 
dreadful  accident.  He  immediately  left  the  hall  for  his  o^u 
house,  with  a  promise  of  returning  early  on  the  following 
morning. 

During  the  night,  however,  the  aymptyras  became  unfa, 
vorable ;  and  before  the  return  of  Dr.  Ives,  Denbigh  was  in 
a  state  of  delirium  from  the  height  of  his  fever,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions of  his  friends   were   renewed '  with  additional 

"  What,  what,  my  good  ar,  do  you  think  of  him  !"  said  the 
baronet  to  the  family  physician,  with  an  emotion  that  the 
danger  of  his  deai'est  child  would  not  have  exceeded,  and 
within  hearing  of  most  of  his  children,  who  were  collected  in 
the  ante -chamber  of  the  room  in  wbicii  Denbigh  was 
placed. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say.  Sir  Edward,"  replied  thr   physi 
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cian :.  "  he  refuses  all  medicinea,  and  unless  this  fever  abates, 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  recovery." 

Emily  stood  during  this  question  and  answer,  motionless, 
pale  aa  death,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  together,  betraying 
by  the  workings  of  her  fingers  in  a  kind  of  convulsive  motjon. 
the  intensity  of  her  interest.  She  liad  seen  the  draught  pre- 
pared wliich  it  was  so  desirable  that  Denbigli  should  take, 
and  it  now  stood  rejected  on  a  table,  where  it  could  be  seen 
through  the  open  door  of  bis  room.  Almost  breath  less, -she 
glided  in,  and  taking  the  draught  in  her  band,  she  approached 
the  bed,  by  which  sat  John  alone,  listening  with  a  feeling  of 
despair  to  the  wanderings  Qf  the  sick  maa  Emily  hesitated 
once  or  twice,  as  she  drew  near  Denbigh  ;  her  face  had  lost 
the  paleness  of  anxiety,  and  glowed  with  another  emotion. 

"  Mr.  Denbigh — dear  Denbigh,"  said  Emily,  with  energy, 
unconsciously  dropping  her  voice  into  the  softest  notes  of 
persuasion,  "will  you  refuse  m«? — me,  Emily  Moseley,  whose 
life  you  have  saved?" 

"Emily  Moseley  J"  repeated  Denbigh  and  in  those  tones 
so  remarkable  to  his  natural  voice.  "  Is  she  safe  ?  I  thought 
she  was  killed — dead."  Then,  as  if  recoUeetrag  bims^lf  he 
gazed  intently  on  her  countenance — his  eye  became  leas  fie  y 
— his  muscles  relaxed — he  smiled,  and  took  with  the  docdity 
of  a  well-trained  child,  the  prescribed  medicines  from^hei 
hand.  His  ideas  still  wandered,  but  his  phjsicnn  prohtng 
by  the  command  Emily  possessed  over  his  patient  moirasLd 
bis  care,  and  by  night  the  fever  had  abated  and  before 
morning  the  wounded  man  was  in  a  profound  sleep  Dujin^ 
tie  whole  day,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  Emdv  by 
.(he  side  of  his  bed ;  but  at  times  it  was  no  ti  fling  tiix  on  her 
feelings  to  remain  there.  He  spoke  of  hei  by  name  in  tba 
tenderest  maimer,  although  incoherently,  and  in  terms  tliaJ 
restored  to  the  blanched  cheeks  of  the  distressed  girl  mon 
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thjin  the  richness  oi  their  native  color.  His  thoughts  were 
not  confined  to  Emily,  however :  he  talked  of  his  father,  of 
his  mother,  and  frequently  spoke  of  his  poor  deserted  Mariiin. 
The  latter  name  he  dwelt  on  in  the  language  of  the  warmest 
affection,  condemned  his  own  desertion  of  hei',  and,  taking 
Emily  for  hei',  would  beg  her  forgiveness,  tell  her  her  suffei'- 
'ngs  had  been  enough,  and  tliat  he  would  I'eturn,  and  never 
leave  her  again.  At  such  momenta  his  iim«e  would  some-; 
timea  show,  by  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks,  her  anxiety  for 
his  health ;  and  then,  as  he  addressed  her  by  her  proper 
appellaljon,  all  her  emotions  appeared  absorbed  in  the  sense 
of  shame  at  the  praises  with  which  he  overwhelmed  her. 
Mrs.  Wilson  succeeded  her  in  the  charge  of  the  patient,  and 
she  retired  to  seek  that  repose  she  so  greatly  needed. 

On  the  second  morning  after  receiving  the  wound,  Denbigh 
dropped  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  refreshed 
and  perfectly  collected  in  mind.  The  fever  had  left  him,  and 
his  attendants  pronounced,  with  the  usuai  cautions  to  prevent 
a  relapse,  his  recovery  ceitain.  It  were  .impossible  to  have 
communicated  any  intelligence  moi-e  grateful  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Moseley  family ;  for  Jane  had  even  lost  sight 
of  her  own  lover,  in  sympathy  for  t!ie  fate  of  a,  m&n  who  had 
sacrificed  himself  to  save  he"  beloved  sister. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Thb  recovery  of  Denbigh  whs  as  rapid  as  the  most  sanguine 
expectation  of  his  friends  could  hop«  for,iaiid  in  ten  days  he 
left  his  bed,  and  would  sit  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  in  liis 
dressing-ioom,  where  Mrs,  Wilson,  accompanied  by  Jane  or 
Emily,  came  and  read  to  him ;  and  it  was  a  remark  of  Sir 
Edward's,  gamekeeper,  that  the  woodcocks  iiad  become  so 
tame  during  the  time  Mr.  Moseley  was  shut  up  in  attendance 
on  his  friend,  that  Captain  Jarvis  was  at  last  actually  seen  to 
bag  one  honestly. 

As  Jarvis  felt  something  like  a  conscioiisness  that  but  for 
hia  folly  the  accident  would  not  have  happened,  and  also 
something  very  like  shame  for  the  manner  he  had  shrunk 
from  the  danger  Denbigh  had  so  nobly  met,  he  pretended  a 
recall  to  his  regiment,  tliep  on  duty  near  London,  and  left 
the  deanery.  He  went  off  as  be  came  in — in  the  colonel's 
tilbury,  and  accompanied  by  his  fiiend  and  his  pointei-s, 
John,,  who  saw  them  pass  from  the  windows  of  Denbigh's 
dressing-room,  fervently  prayed  he  might  never  come  back 
again — the  chip-shooting  poachei'  1 

Colonel  Egei'ton  had  taken  leare  of  Jane  the  evening  pre- 
ceding, with  many  assurances  of  the  anxiety  with  which  he 
should  look  foi-ward  to  the  moment  of  their  meeting  at 

L ,  whither  he  intended  repairing  as  soon  as  his  coips 

had  gone  through  its  annual  review.  Jane  liad  followed  the 
bent  of  her  natural  feelings  too  much,  during  the  poiod  ol' 
Denbigh's  uncertain  fate,  to  think  much  of  her  lover,  or  any- 
thing else  but  her  rescued  sister  and  her  preserver ;    but  now 
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the  former  was  pronounced  in  safety,  and  the  latter,  by  tin" 
very  reaction  ot  bpr  grief,  was,  if  possible,  happier  than  ever, 
Jane  dwelt  in  melancholy  sadness  on  the  perfections  of  the 
man  who  had  taken  with  him  the  best  aSections  (as  she 
thought)  of  her  heart.  JVith  him  all  was  perfect :  his 
morals  weie  imexceptionable ;  his  manners  showed  it ;  hb 
teride.mess  ol  disposition  manifest,  for  they  had  wept  together 
;)ver  the  distresses  of  more  than  one  fictitious  heroine ;  his 
temper,  liow  aJniable  '  he  was  never  angry — she  had  never 
Bean  it;  his  opinion'*,  his  tastes,  how  connect!  they  were  her 
own  ;  his  foim,  his  f-ioe,  how  agreeable ! — her  eyes  had  seen 
it,  and  hei  heait  acknowledged  it;  besides,  his  eyes  confessed 
the  power  of  her  own  charms ;  he  was  brave,  for  he  was  a 
soldier;— in  abort,  as  Emily  had  predicted,  be  was  a  hero — - 
for  he  was  Colonel  Egerton. 

Had  Jane  been  possessed  of  less  exuberance  of  fancy,  she 
might  have  been  a  little  at  a  loss  to  identify  a]]  these  good 
properties  with  her  hero  ;  .or  had  she  possessed  a  matured  or 
well-regulated  judgment  to  control  that  fancy,  they  might 
possibly  have  assumed  a  different  ^appearance.  No  explanar 
lion  had  taken  place  between  them,  however.  Jane  knew, 
both  by  her  own  feelings  and  by  all  the  legends  of  love  from 
it8  eailiest  days,  that  the  moment  of  parting  was  generally  a 
crisis  in  afiairs  of  the  heart,  and,  witli  a  baek^^ardnesa  occa- 
sioned by  her  modesty,  had  rather  avoided  than  sought  »n 
Importunity  to  favor  the  colonel's  wishes.  Egerton  -had  no 
been  over  anxious  to  come  to  the  point,  and  everything  wa. 
ieft  as  heretofore :  neither,  however,  appeared  to  doubt  in  thi 
least  the  state  of  the  other's'  affections  ;  and  there  might  b( 
stud  to  exist  between  them  one'of  those  not  iinusuai  engage 
menls  by  implieatiou  which  it  would' have  been,  in  their  own 
estimation,  a  breach  of  "faith  to  recede  from,  but  which,  hka 
nil  other  bairns   that  are  loosely  made,  are   sometimes 
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riolated  when  convenient.  Man  is  a  crenture  that,  as  expe- 
rience has  sufficiently  proved,  it  ia  necessary  to  keep  in  his 
proper  place  in  society  by  wholesome  restrictions ;  and  we 
have  often  thought  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  well 
underetood  regulations  did  not  esist  by  wh  h  t  be  e  not 
only  customary,  but  incumhent  on  him,  Lo  p  oceed  n  h  a  road 
to  the  temple  of  Hymen,  We  know  tl  a  t  is  u  g  n  rous, 
ignoble,  almost  unpi'ecedented,  to  doubt  tl  e  t  tl  he  con- 
stancy, of  a  male  paragon ;  yet,  som  b  w  s  tl  e  papeia 
occaaionally  g^ve  us  a  sample  of  such  nfilel  ty  a.  we  have 
sometimes  seen  a  solitary  female  brooding  over  her  woes  in 
silence,  and,  with  the  seemliness  of  feminine  decorum  shrink- 
ing from  the  discovery  of  its  cause,  or  which  the  gi-ave  lias 
revealed  for  the  first  time,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  either  the 
watchfulness  of  the  parent,  or  a  sense  of  self-preservation  in 
the  daughter,  would,  for,  the  want  of  a  better,  cause  them  to 
adhere  to  those  old  conventiomJ  forms  of  courtship  nhich 
require  a  man  to  speak  to  be  understood,  and  a  woman  to 
answer  to  be  committed. 

There  was  a  littia  parlor  in  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Mose- 
ley,  that  was  the  privileged  retreat  of  none  but  the  members 
of  his  own  family.  Here  the  ladies  were  accustomed  to 
withdraw  into  the  bosom  of  their  domestic  quietude,  when 
occasional  visitors  had  disturbed  their  ordinary  intercourse; 
^d  many  were  the  hasty  and  unreserved  communications  it 
had  witnessed  between  the  siatei-s,  in  their  stolen  flights  from 
-  the  gi'aver  scenes  of  the  principal  apartments.  It  might  be 
aid  to  be  sacred  4o  the  pions  feelings  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions. Sir  Edward  would  retire  to  it  when  fatigued  with  his 
occupations,  certain  of  finding  some  one  of  those  he  loved  ta 
draw  bis  thoughts  off  from  the  cares  of  life  to  the  little  inci- 
dents of  his  children's  happiness ;  and  Lady  Moseley,  even  in 
the  proudest  hours  of  her  reviving  splendor,  seldom  passed 
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the  door  without  looking  in,  with  a  smile,  on  the  feces  she 
might  find  there.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  room  in  tiie  large  man- 
sion of  the  hanJnet,  expressly  devoted,  by  long  usage  and 
common  consent,  to  the  purest  feelings  of  human  nature. 
Into  this  apartment  Denbigh  had  gained  admission,  as  the 
one  nearest  to  his  own  room  aad  requiring  the  least  effort  of 
hie  returning  strength  to  reach ;  and,  perhaps,  by  an  undefina- 
ble  feeling  of  the  Moseleys  which  had  begun  to  connect  him 
with  themselves,  partly  from  his  winning  manners,  and  partly 
by  the  sense  of  the  obligation  he  had  kid  them  under. 

One  warm  day,  John  and  his  friend  had  sought  this  re- 
treat, in  expectation  of  meeting  his  sisters,  who  they  found, 
however,  on  inquiry,  had  walked  to  the  arbor.  After  re- 
maining conversing  for  an  hour  by  themselves,  John  was 
called  away  to  attend  to  a  pointer  that  had  been  taken  ill,  and 
Denbigh  throwing  a  handkerchief  over  his  head  to  guard 
!^Mnst  the  danger  of  cold,  quiptly  composed  himself  on  one 
of  the  comfortable  sofaa  of  the  room,  with  a  disposition  to 
sleep.  Before  he  had  entirely  lost  his  consdousness,  a  light 
step  moving  near  him,  caught  his  ear;  believing  it  to  be  a 
servant  unwilling  to  disturb  him,  he  endeavored  to  continue 
in  his  present  mood,  until  the  quick  but  stifled  breathing  of 
som.e  one  nearer  than  before  roused  his  curiosity.  He  com- 
manded himself,  however,  sufficiently,  to  remain  quiet;  a 
blind  of  a  window  ne^r  him  waa  carefully  closed;  a  screen 
drawn  from  a  corner  and  placed  so  as  sensibly  to  destroy  thfl 
slight  draught  of  air  in  which  he  l^d  himself;  and  othei  ar 
rangements  were  making,  but  with  a  care  to  avoid  disturbing 
him  that  rendered  them  hai'dly  audible.  Presently  the  step 
lipproached  bim  again,  the  breathing  was  quicker,  though 
gentle,  the  handkerchief  was  moved,  but  the  hand  was  with 
drawn  hastily  as  if  afraid  of  itself.  Another  effort  was  sui> 
M!ssful,  and  Denbigh  stole  a.  glance  through  bis  dark  lashes, 
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on  fho  figure  of  Emily  as  she-  stood  over  him  in  the  fulness 
of  her  cL^rms  and  with  a  face  m  which  glowed  an  interest 
he  had  ne\er  wiine^W  in  it  hetorp  It  unJoultedl}  was 
gratUttde  Far  a  m  ment  the  gazed  on  him  as  hei  color 
jiicreased  m  rohness  His  hand  was  carelessly  thrown  o^er 
an  arm  of  the  sofa  she  stooped  towirds  it  with  her  face 
gently  1  ut  with  an  air  of  modesty  that  shone  in  her  veiy 
figore  Denhigh  felt  the  warmth  of  her  breath  lut  her  hpa 
did  not  tou(,h  it  Had  he  been  incl  ned  to  judge  the  aclitna 
of  Emily  Moseley  harshlj  it  werp  impos  ihle  to  mistake  the 
movement  for  anj  thing  but  the  impulse  of  natural  feehng 
There  was  a  pledge  of  innotenee  of  modesty  ii  her  counte 
nance  that  would  have  prevented  any  mibconstruotion  and 
he  continued  quietly  awaiting  what  the  prep  irations  on  her 
httle  mahogany  secretaiy  were  mtended  for 

Mrs  "Wilsjn  entertained  a  great  abhorrence  of  whit  is 
commonly  called  a  comphshments  m  a  womsn  she  knew 
thit  too  much  of  that  precious  tJme  which  couH  never  be 
recalled  was  thrown  iway  inendeav  nng  t)  acqui  e  a  "mat 
terinff  in  what  if  known  could  never  be  of  use  to  thp  paity 
and  what  can  ne>er  be  wwll  ki  own  but  to  a  few  whom  na 
ture  and  long  [r'lctice  hive  enabled  to  conquei  Yet  as  her 
niece  had  early  manifested  a  taste  for  painting,  and  a  viyid 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  her  inclination  had  been 
indulged,  and  Emily  Moaeley  sketched  with  neatnes-s  and  ac- 
curacy, and  with  great  readiness.  It  would  have  been  do 
subject  of  surprise,  had  admiration,  or  some  more  powerful 
feeling,  betrayed  to  the  artast,  on  this  occasion,  the  deception 
the  young  man  was  practising.  She  had  entered  the  room 
from  her  walk,  warm  and  careless ;  her  hair,  than  which  none 
was  more  beautiful,  had  strayed  on  her  shoulders,  freed  from 
the  confinement  of  the  comb,  and  a  lock  was  finely  contrasted 
lo  the  rich  color  of  a  cheek  that  almost  burnt  with  the  exrr- 
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eise  and  tlie  tixcitement.  Her  dress,  white  as  the  first  siiow 
of  tUe  Hititer ;  her  looks,  as  she  now  turned  them  on  the  face 
of  the  sleeper,  and  betrayed  by  their  animation  the  success  of 
her  art ;  formed  a  picture  in  itself,  that  Denbigh  would  have 
been  content  to  gaze  on  for  ever.  Her  back  was  to  a  windowi 
that  throw  its  strong  light  on  the  paper — the  figures  of  which 
were  reflected,  as  she  occasionally  held  it  up  to  study  its 
effect,  in  a  large  mirror  so  placed  that  Denbigh  caught  a  view 
of  he]' subject.  He  knew  it  at  a,  qlance — the  arbor— the 
gun — himself,  all  were  there ;  it  appeared  to  have  been  drawn 
before — it  must  have  been,  from  ifs  perfect  state,  and  Emily 
had  seized  a  favorable  moment  to  complete  Lis  own  resem- 
blance. Her  touches  were  light  and  finishing,  and  aa  the 
picture  was  frequently  held  up  for  consideration,  he  had  some 
time  allowed  for  studying  it.  Hia  own  resemblance  was 
strong;  his  eyes  were  turned  on  herself,  to  whom  Denbigh 
thought  she  had  not  done  ample  justice,  but  the  man  who 
held  the  gun  bore  no  iikeness  to  John  Moseley,  except  in 
dress.  A  slight  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the  sleeper's 
mouth  might  have  betrayed  his  consciousness,  had  not  Emily 
been  too  intent  on  the  picture,  as  she  turned  it  in  such  a  waj 
that  a  strong  light  fell  on  tlie  recoiling  figure  of  Captain  Jar 
vis.  The  resemblance  was  wonderful.  Denbigh  thought  hf 
would  have  known  it,  had  he  seen  it  in  the  Academy  itself. 
The  noise  of  some  one  approachiiig  closed  the  portfolio ;  it 
was  only  a  servant,  yet  Emily -did  not  resume  her  pencil 
Denbigh  watched  her  motions,  as  she  put  tlie  picture  care 
fully  in  a  private  drawer  of  the  secretary,  reopened  the  blind; 
replaced  the  screen,  and  laid  the  handkerchief,  the  last  thing 
tm  his  face,  with  a  movement  almost  imperceptible  to  himself 
"  It  is  later  than  1  thought,"  said  Denbigh,  looking  at  his 
watch ;  "  I  owe  an  apology,  Miss  Moseley,  for  making  so  free 
with  jour  parlor;  but  I  was  t6o  lazy  to  move." 
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''Apology I  Mr.  Denbigh,"  cried  Emilj,  with  auolor  vary- 
ing with  eveiy  word  she  spoke,  and  trembhng  at  what  she 
thought  the  nearness  of  detection,  "  yoii  have  no  apology  to 
make  for  your  present  debility ;  aad  surely,  surely,  least  of  at) 

"I  underatand  from  Mr.  Moseley,"  continued  Denbigh, 
with  a  smile,  "  that  our  obligation  is  at  least  mutual ;  to  your, 
perseverance  and  care.  Miss  Moseley,  after  the  physicians  had 
given  me  up,  I  believe  I  am,  under  Providence,  indebted  for 
my  recoTcry." 

Emily  was  not  vain,  and  least  of  all  addicted  to  a  display 
of  any  of  her  acquirements ;  very  few  even  of  her  friends 
^new  she  ever  held  a  pencil  in  her  hand ;  yet  did  she  now 
unaccountably  throw  open  her  portfolio,  and  offer  its  con- 
tents to  the  examination  of  her  companion.  It  was  done 
almost  instantaneously,  and  with  great  freedom,  though  not 
'without  certdn  flushings  of  the  face  and  heavings  of  the 
bosom,  that  would  have  eclipsed  Grace  Ohatterton  in  het" 
happiest  moments  of  natui-al  flattery.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Denbigh  to  pursue  a  subject  which 
had  hegun  to  grow  extremely  interesting,  both  from  ite  import 
and  the  feelings'  of  the  paHies,  it  would  have  been  rude  to 
decline  viewing  the  contents  of  a  lady's  portfolio.  The 
drawings  were,  many  of  them,  interesting,  and  the  exhibitor 
of  them  now  appeared  as  anxious  to  remove  them  in  haste,  as 
she  liad  but  the  moment  before  been  to  direct  his  attention 
to  her  performances.  Denbigh  would  have  given  feuch  lo 
dare  to  ask  for  the  paper  so  carefully  secreted  in  the  pi'ivate 
((rawer;  but  neither  the  prindpal  agency  he  had  himself  in 
the  scene,  nor  delicacy  to  his  comjanion's  wish  for  conceal" 
ment,  would  allow  of  tiie  request. 

''  Doctor  Ives  1  how  happy  T  am  to  see  you,"  said  Kmi!y, 
hastily  closing  her  portfolio,  and  before  Denbigh  had  gone 
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half  through  its  contents ;  ''  you  bave  become  almost  a  slraii' 
ger  to  ua  since  CJara  left  us," 

"  No,  Eo,  my  little  friend,  never  a  stranger,  I  hope,  at 
Moseley  Hall,"  cried  the  doctor,  pleasantly ;  "  Qeot^,  1  am 
happy  to  see  you  look  so  well — you  have  even  a  color — thej'e 
is  a  letter  for  you,  from  Marian." 

Denbigh  took  the  letter  eagerly,  and  retired  to  a  window 
to  peruse  it.  His  hand  shook  as  he  broke  the  seal,  and  his 
interest  in  the  writer,  or  its  contents,  could  not  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  any  observer,  however  indifferent, 

"  Now,  Miss  Emily,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  ordei 
me  a  glass  of  wine  and  water  after  my  ride,  believe  me,  you 
will  do  a  very  charitable  act,"  cried  the  doctor,  as  he  toak- 
his  seat  on  the  sofa. 

Emily  was  standing  by  the  little  table,  deeply  muaing  on 
the  contents  of  Tier  poi-tfolio ;  for  her  eyes  were  intently  fixed 
on  the  outside,  as  if  she  expected  to  see  through  the  leather 
covering  their  merits  and  faults, 

"  Miss  Emily  Moaeley,"  continued  the  doctor,  gravely,  "  am 
I  to  die  of  thirst  or  not,  this  warm  day  f 

"  Do  you  wish  anything,  Doctor  Ives  ?'' 

"  A  servant  to  get  me  a  glass  of  wine  and  water." 

"  Why  did  you  not  ask  me,  my  dear  sir?"  said  Emily,  as 
she  threw  open  a  cellaret,  and  handed  him  what  he  wanted 

"  There,  my  dear,  there  is  a  great  plenty,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  an  arch  expression ;  ''  I  realiy  thought  I  had  asked  yoo 
thrice — hut  I  helieve  you  were  studying  something  in  that 
portfolio." 

Emily  blushed,  and  endeavored  fo  laugh  at  her  own  ab 
«ence  of  mind ;  but  she  would  have  given  the  world  to  koQV 
who  Marian  was. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

As  a  inonth  had  elapsed  since  he  received  hk  woand,  Den- 
igh  took  an  opportunity,  one  morning  at  breakf^t,  where 
he  was  well  enough  now  to  meet  his  friends,  to  announce  hia 
intention  of  trespassing  no  longer  on  their  kindness,  but  of 
returning  that  day  to  the  rectory.  The  communication  dis- 
tressed the  whole  family,  and  the  baronet  turned  to  him  in 
the  most  cordial  manner,  as  he  took  one  of  his  hands,  and 
smd  with  an  air  of  solemnity — ■ 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  I  could  wish  you  to  make  this  house  your 
home ;  Dr,  Ives  may  have  known  you  longer,  and  may  have 
the  clwm  of  relationship  on  you,  but  I  am  certain  he  cannot 
love  you  better;  and  are  not  the  ties  of  gratitude  as  binding 
as.  those  of  blood  V 

Denbigh  was  affected  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Edward's 

"  The  regiment  I  belong  to.  Sir  EdwM-d,  wiU  be  reviewed 
nest  week,  and  it  has  become  my  duty  to  leave  here ;  there 
h  one  it  is  proper  I  should  visit,  a  near  connexion,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  tLe  escape  I  have  met  with,  and  wishes  natu- 
ally  to  see  me;  besides,  my  dear  Sir  "Edward,  she  has  many 
*iuses  of  sorrow,  and  it  is  a  debt  I  owe  her  affection  to  en- 
deavoi-  to  relieve  them." 

It'was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  spoken  of  his  family,  or 
hardly  of  himself,  and  the  silence  which  prevailed  plainly 
showed  the  interest  his  listeners  took  in  the  little  he  uttered. 

That  connexion,  thought  Emily — I  wonder  if  her  name  bo 
Maiiaa?     But  nothing  further  passed,  encepting  tlio  afii.'O- 
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donate  regrets  of  her  father,  and  the  promises  of  Denbigh  ta 

visit  them  again  before  he  left  B ,  and  of  joining  them 

at  L immediately  after  the  review  of  which  he  had 

epolten.     As  soon  as  Le  liad  brealtfasted,  John  drove  him  in 
his  phaeton  to  the  lectoiy 

Mrs.  Wilson,  like  the  rest  of  the  baronet'i  familj  bad  been 
too  deeply  impressed  with  the  debt  they  owed  this  young 
man  to  interfere  with  her  favonte  system  of  caution  against 
too  gre^t  an  mtimacy  between  her  me:,e  and  her  preserver. 
Cloae  observation  and  the  opinion  of  Dr  I*ps  had  pi'epared 
her  to  give  bim  her  esteem;  but  the  gallantry,  the  sejf- 
devotJon  he  bad  displayed  to  Emily  was  an  act  calculated  (o 
remove  heavier  objections  than  she  eould  imagine  as  likely 
to  exist  to  his  becoming  her  husband.  That  be  meant  it,  was 
evident  from  his  whole  deportment  of  late.  Since  the  morn- 
ing the  portfolio  w^  produced,  Denbigh  had  given  a  more 
decided  preference  to  her  niece.  The  nice  discriminaljon  of 
Mrs,  "Wilson  would  not  have  smd  his  feelings  bad  become 
stronger,  but  that  be  labored  less  to  conceal  them.  That  he 
loved  ber  niece  she  suspected  from  the  first  fortnight  of  then' 
acqumntance,  and  it  had  given  additional  stimulus  ta  her  in- 
vestigation into  lus  character;  but  to  doubt  it,  after  stepping 
between  ber  and  death,  would  have  been  to  have  mistaken 
human  nature.  There  was  one  qualification  she  would  have 
wished  to  have  been  certain  he  possessed :  before  this  accident, 
she  would  have  made  it  an  indispensable  one ;  but  the  gra- 
titude, the  affections  of  Emily,  she  believed  now  to  be  t<» 
deeply  engaged  to  make  the  strict  inquiry  she  otherwise 
would  have'  done;  and  she  had  the  best  of  reasons  for 
believing  that  if  Denbigh  were  not  a  true  Cbriatian,  he  was 
at  least  a  strictly  moral  man,  and  assuredly  one  who  well 
understood  the  beauties  of  a  religion  she  almost  conceived  it 
iiupossible  for  any  impartjal  and  intelligent  man  long  to  r'dst 
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Perhaps  Mrs.  Wilson,  having  in  some  measure  interfered  with 
uer  system,  like  others,  had,  on  finding  it  impossible  to  con- 
duit so  that  reason  would  justify  all  she  did,  began  to  find 
reasons  for  what  she  thought  best  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances.  Denbigh,  however,  both  by  his  acts  and  his 
opinions,  had  created  such  an  estimate  of  his  worth  in  the 
breast  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  that  there  would  have  been  but  littls 
danger  of  a  repulse  had  no  fortuitous  accident  helped  him  in 
his  way  to  her  favor. 

"Who  have  we  here!"  said  Lady  Moseley.  "A  landaulet 
and  four — the  Earl  of  Bolton,  I  declare !" 

Lady  Moseley  turned  from  the  window  with  that  collected 
grace  she  so  well  loved,  and  so  well  knew  Bow  to  assume,  to 
receive  her  noble  visitor.  Lord  Bolton  was  a  bachelor  of 
sixty-five,  who  had  long  been  attached  to  the  court,  and 
retained  much  of  the  manners  of  the  old  school.  His  prin- 
cipal estate  was  in  Ireland,  and  most  of  that  tiDQ.e  which  his 
duty  at  Windsor  did  not  requii'e  he  gave  to  the  improvement 
of  his  Msh  property.  Thus,  although  on  perfectly  good 
terms  with  the  baronet's  family,  they  seldom  met.  With 
General  Wilson  he  had  been  at  college,  and  to  his  widow  he 
always  showed  much  of  that  regard  he  had  invariably  jv'o- 
fessed  for  her  husband.  The  obligation  he  had  conferred, 
unasked,  on  Francis  Ives,  was  one  conferred  on  all  his  friends, 
and  his  reception  was  now  warmer  tkan  usuaL 

"  My  Lady  Moseley,"  sdd  the  earl,  bowing  formally  on  hei 
Ijand,  "  your  looks  do  ample  justice  to  the  air  of  Nortliamp 
tonshire.     I  hope  you  enjoy  your  usual  health." 

Then,  waiting  her  equally  courteous  answer,  he  paid  his 
compliments,  in  succession,  to  all  the  members  of  the  family ; 
a  mode  undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  discover  their  several 
conditions,  but  not  a  httle  tedious  in  its  operations,  and  some- 
what tiresome  to  the  iegs. 
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"  We  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  lordship,"  said 
Sir  Edwai'd,  in  his  simple  and  warm-hearted  waj,  "  that  I  am 
Borry  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  repay  more  amply  than  by  oui 
thanks." 

The  earl  was,  or  affected  to  be,  surprised,  i 


"The  living  at  Bolton,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  with  dignity, 

"Yes,"  continued  her  husband;  "in  giving  the  living  to 
Frank  you  did  me  a  favor,  equal  to  what  you  would  have 
done  had  he  been  my  own  child;  and  unsolidted,  too,  my 
lord,  it  was  an  additional  compliment." 

The  ear!  sat  rather  uneasy  during  this  speech,  but  the  love 
of  truth  prevailed ;  for  he  had  been  too  mucb  round  the 
person  of  our  beloved  sovereign  not  to  retain  all  the  imprea- 
sions  of  his  youth ;  and  after  a  little  struggle  with  his  self- 
love,  he  answered — 

"  Not  unsolicited.  Sir  Edward.  I  have  no  doubt,  had  my 
better  fortune  allowed  me  the  acquaintance  of  my  present 
rector,  his  own  merit  would  have  obtained  what  a  sense  of 
justice  requires  I  should  say  was  gianted  to  an  applicant  to 
whom  the  ear  of  royalty  itself  would  not  have  been  deaf." 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  Moseleya  cow  to  look  surprised,  and 
Sir  Edwai'd  ventured  to  ask  an  explajiation. 

"  It  was  my  cousin,  the  Eai'l  of  Pendennyss,  who  applied 
for  it,  as  a  favor  done  to  himself;  and  Pendennyss  is  a  man 
not  to  be  refused  anything." 

"  Lord  Pendennyss  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  anima 
tion ;  "  and  in  what  way  came  we  to  be  under  this  obligatiott 
to  Lord  Pendennyss  ?" 

"  He  did  me  the  honor  of  a  call  during  my  visit  to  Ireland, 
madam,"  replied  the  earl ;  "  and  on  inquii-ing  of  my  steward 
after  hia  old  friend.  Doctor  Stevens,  learnt  his  death,  and  the 
cimns  of  Mr.  Ives;    but  the  I'eason  he'  gave  me  was  his 
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interest  in  the  widow  of  General  Wilson,''  bowing  with  much 
solemnity  to  the  lady  as  ha  spoke. 

"  I  am  gratified  to  find  the  earl  yet  remembeis  us,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  struggling  to  restrain  her  t«ar8.  "Are  we  tij 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  soon?" 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  saying  he  should 
be  here  in  all  next  week,  madftin."  And  turning  pleasantly 
to  Jane  and  her  sister,  he  continued,  "  Sir  Edward,  you  hav 
here  rewards  fit  for  heavier  services,  and  the  earl  is  a  great 
admirer  of  female  charms." 

"  Is  he  not  married,  my  lord  ?"  asked  the  baronet,  with 
great  simplicity. 

"  No,  baronet,  nor  engaged  ;  but  how  long  he  will  remain 
BO  after  his  hardihood  in  venturing  into  this  neighborhood, 
will,  T  tnist,  depend  on  one  of  these  young  ladies." 

Jane  looked  grave — for  trifling  on  love  was  heresy,  in  her 
estimation  ;  but  Emily  laughed,  with  an  expression  in  which 
a  skilful  physiognomist  might  have  read— if  he  means  me,  ho 
is  mistaken. 

"  Tour  cousin,  Lord  Chattei'ton,  has  found  interest,  Sir 
Edward,"  continued  the  peer,  "  to  obtain  his  father's  situa- 
tion ;  and  if  reports  speak  truth,  he  wishes  to  become  more 
nearly  related  to  you,  baronet." 

"  I  do  not  well  see  how  that  can  happen,"  said  Sir 
Edward  with  a  smile,  and  who  had  not  art  enough  to  con 
ceal  his  thoughts,  "  unless  he  takes  my  sister  here." 

The  cheeks  of  both  the  young  ladi^  now  vied  with  the 
rose ;  and  the  peer,  observing  he  had  touched  on  forbidden 
ground,  added,  "  Chatterton  was  fortunate  to  find  friend 
able  to  bear  up  against  the  powerful  interest  of  Lord 
Haverford." 

"To  whom  was  he  indebted  for  the  place,  my  lordt" 
asked  Mis.  Wilson, 
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"It  was  whispered  at  court,  madam,"  said  tlio  earl. 
Beusiblj  loweririg  hia  voice,  and  speaking  wifJi  ap  air  of 
mystery  "  and  a  lord  of  the  bed-cLambet  is  fonder  of  dis- 
eoveries  than  a  lord  of  the  eouiicil — tbat  His  Gra«e  of  Der- 
went  threw  the  whole  of  hh  parliamentary  interest  into  the 
scale  on  the  baron's  side,  but  you  ai'e  not  to  suppose" 
raising  his  hand  ^gracefully,  with  a  wave  of  rejection,  "that 
I  speak  from  authority ;  only  a  surmise,  Sir  Edward,  only 
a  surmise,  my  lady." 

"  Is  not  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  Denhighl" 
inquired  Mis.  Wilson,  with  a  thoughtful  manner. 

"  Certainly,  madam,  Denbigh,"  replied  the  earl,  wili  a 
gravity  with  which  he  always  spoke  of  dignities ;  "  one 
of  our  most  ancient  names,  and  descended  on  the  female 
side  from  the  Plantagenefa  and  Tudors." 

He  now  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  on  bowing  to  the 
yonnger  ladies,  laughingly  repeated  his  intention  of  bringing 
his  cousin  (an  epithet  he  never  omitted),  Pendenny^to 
their  feet. 

"  Do  you  think,  sister,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  after  the  earl 
had  retired,  "that  Mr.  Denbigh  ia  of  the  house  of  Der- 
went V 

"I  cannot  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  musing,  "  yot  it  is 
odd,  Chatterton  told  me  of  hia  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Harriet  Denbigh,  but  not  with  the  Duke." 

As  this  was  spoken  in  the  manner  of  a  soliloquy,  it 
received  no  answer,  and  was  in  fact  but  little  attended  to  hy 
any  of  the  party,  excepting  Emily,  who  glanced  her  eye  once 
)r  twice  at  her  aunt  as  she  was  speaking,  with  an  interest 
the  name  of  Denbigh  never  failed  to  exdte.  Harriet  was, 
she  thought,  a  pretty  name,  but  Marian  was  a  prettier;  if, 
thought  Emily,  I  could  know  a  Marian  Denbigh^I  am  aute 
I  eould  love  her,  and  her  same  too. 
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The-  Moseleys.now  began  to  mate  tLeir  preparations  foi 

their  departuro  to  L ,  and  the  end  of  the  succeeding 

weefe  was  fixed  for  the  period  at  which  they  were  to  g 
Mrs.  Wilson  urged  a  deiay  of  two  or  three  days,  in  order 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  Earl  of  Peii- 
dennjBs,  a  young  man  in  whom,  although  she  had  relin- 
quished her  former  romantic  wish  of  uniting  him  to  Emily, 
in  favor  of  Denbigh,  she  yet  felt  a  deep  interest,  gi'owing 
out  of  his.  connexion  with  the  last  moments  of  her  hus' 
and. his  uniformly  high  character. 

Sit  Edward  accordingly  acquainted  his  uncle,  that  on  the 
following  Saturday  he  might  expect  to  receive  himself  and 
family,  intending  to  leave  the  hall  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  reaeh  Benfield  lodge  to  dinner.  This 
lurangement  once  made,  and  Mr.  Benfield  notified  of  if^  was 
unalterable,  the  old  man  holding  a  variation  from  an 
engagement  a  deadly  sin.  The  week  succeeding  the  acci- 
dent which  had  nearly  proved  so  fatal  to  Denbigh,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hall  were  surprised  with  the  approach  of 
a  being,  as  singular  in  his  manners  and  drees  as  the 
equipage  which  conveyed  him  to  the  door  of  the  house. 
The  latter  consisted  of  a  high-hacked,  old-fashioned  aulty, 
loaded  with  leather  and  large-headed  brass  nails ;  wheels 
at  least  a  quarter  larger  in  drcumference  than  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  wings  on  each  side  large  enough  to  have 
supported  a  full  grown  roc  in  the  highest  regions  of  the 
upper  air.  It  was  drawn  by  a  horse,  once  white,  but  whose 
milky  hue  was  tarnished  through  age  with  large  an^ 
numerous  red  spots,  and  whose  mane  and  tail  did  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  by  the  shears  during  the  present  reign. 
The  being  who  alighted  from  this  antiquated  vehicle  was 
tall  and  excessively  thin,  wore  his  own  hair  drawn  over  hi» 
almost  naked  head  into  a  long  thin  queue,  which  reaehed  half 
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way  dovni  his  back,  closely  cased  in  numerous  windings  of 
leatter,  or  the  akin  of  soiao  fish.  His  drab  coat  was  in  shape 
between  a  frock  and  a  close-body— close-body,  indeed,  it 
was ;  for  the  buttoua,  which  were  in  size  about  eoual  to  an 
old-fashioned  China  saucer,  were  buttoned  to  the  very  throat, 
thereby  setting  off  hia  shape  to  peculiar  advantage ;  hia 
breeches  were  buckskin,  and  much  soiled ;  his  stockings 
blue  yam,  although  it  was  midsuiomer;  and  his  shoes  were 
provided  with  buckles  of  dimensions  proportionate  to  the 
aforesaid  buttons  ;  his  age  might  have  been  seventy,  but  hia 
walk  .was  quick,  and  the  movementa  of  his  whole  system 
showed  great  activity  both  of  mind  and  body.  He  was 
ushered  into  the  room  where  the  gentlemen  were  sitting, 
and  having  made  a  low  and  extremely  modest  bow,  he 
deliberately  put  on  his  spectacles,  thrust  his  hand  into  an 
outside  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  produced  from  under  its 
huge  flaps  a  black  leathern  pocket-book  about  as  large  as 
a  good-sized  octavo  volume;  after  examining  the  multitude 
of  papers  it  contained  carefully,  he  selected  a  letter,  and 
having  returned  the  pocket-book  to  its  ample  apartment, 
I'ead  aloud, 

"  For  Sir  Edward  Moselej,  bart.  of  Moseley  Hall,  B , 

Northamptonshire— with  care  and  speed,  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Peter  Johnson,  steward  of  Benfield  Lodge,  Norfolk ;" 
and  dropping  his  sharp  voice,  he  stalked  up  to  the  bai'onet, 
and  pr^ented  the  epistle,  with  another  reverence. 

"Ah,  my  good  friend,  Johnson,"  said  Sir  Edpard  as  soon 
as  he  delivered  his  errand  (for  until  he  saw  the  contents  of 
the  letter,  he  had  thought  some  accident  had  occurred  to 
his  uncle),  "  this  is  the  first  visit  you  have  ever  honored  mo 
with ;  come,  take  a  glass  of  wine  before  you  go  to  your 
dinner  ;  let  us  drink,  that  it  may  not  be  the  last." 

"Sr  Edwai'd  Moseley,  and  you,  honorable  gentleaien,  wili 
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pardon  me,"  replied  the  steward,  in  his  own  sotemn  key, 
"  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  out  of  his  majesty'-s  comity 
of  Norfolk,  and  I  devoutly  wish  it  may  prove  the  ia^t — 
Gentlemen,  I  drink  your  honocahle  healths." 

This  was  the  only  real  speech  the  old  man  made  during 
Ilia  visit,  unless  an  occasional  monosyllabic  reply  t*>  a  ques- 
tion could  be  thought  so.  He  remained,  by  Sir  Edward' 
positive  order,  until  the  following  day ;  for  having  deliverea 
his  message,  and  receiving  its  answer,  he  was  about  to  take 
his  departure  that  evening,  thinking  he  jsight  get  a  good 
piece  on  his  road,  homewards,  as.  it  wanted  lialf  an  hour  to 
sunset.  On  the  following  morning,  ■with  the  sun,  he  was  on 
nis  way  to  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  born,  and  wliich 
he  had  never  left  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time  in  his  life. 
In  the  evening,  as  he  was  ushered  in  by  John  {who  had 
known  him  from  his  own  childhood,  and  loved  to  show  him 
attention)  to  the  room  in  whidi  he  was  to  sleep,  he  broke 
what  the  young  man  called  his  inveterate  silence,  with, 
"  Young  Mr.  Moseley — young  gentleman — might  I  pre- 
sume— to  ask— -to  see  the  gentleman  1" 

"  What  gentleman !"  ci'ied  John,  astonished  at  the  request, 
and  at  his  speaking  so  much. 

"  That  saved  Miss  Emmy's  life,  sir." 

John  now  fully  comprehended  him,  and  led  the  way  to 
Denbigh's  room  ;  he  was  asleep,  but  they  were  admitted  to 
his  bed-side.  The  steward  stood  for  ten  minutes  gaaicg  on 
the  sleeper  in  silence ;  and  John  observed,  as  he  blew  his 
nose  on  regaining  his  own  apartment,  that  his  little  grey 
eyes  twinkled  with  a  lusti'e  which  could  not  be  taken  for 
anything  but  a  tear. 

As  the  letter  was  as  characteristic  of  the  writer  as  its 
bearer  was  of  his  vocation,  we  may  be  excused  ^ving  it  at 
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"  Sear  Sir  Edward  and  Nephew, 

"  Tour  letter  reached  the  lodge  too  late  to  h 
that  evening,  as  I  was  ahout  to  step  into  my  bed  ;  but  1 
hasten  to  write  my  congratulations,  retneuibering  the 
often  repeated  maxim  of  my  kinsman  Lord  Gosford,  that 
letters  should  he  answered  immediately  ;  indeed,  a  neglect 
of  it  had  very  nigh  brought  about  an  affair  of  liono. 
between  the  earl  and  Sir  Stephens  Hallett,  Sii  Stephens 
was  always  opposed  to  us  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  this 
realm;  and  I  have  often  thought  something  might  have 
passed  in  the  debate  itself,- which  commenced  the  correspon- 
dence, as  the  earl  certainly  told  him  as  much  as  if  he  were  a 
traitor  to  his  King  and  country, 

"  But  it  seems  tLat  your  daughter  Emily  has  been  rescued 
from  death  by  the  grandson  of  General  Denbigh,  who  sat 
with  us  in  the  house.'  B"ow  I  always  had  a  good  opinion 
of  this  young  Denbigh,  who  reminds  me,  eveiy  time  I  look 
at  him,  of  my  late  brother,  your  father-in-law  that  was ; 
and  I  send  my 'steward,  Peter  Johnson,  express  to  the  hall 
in  order  that  he  may  see  the  sick  man,  and  bring  me  back 
a  true  account  how  he  fares  ;  for  should  he  be  wanting  for 
anything  within  the  gift  of  Eoderic  Benfield,  he  has  onlj 
to  speak  to  have  it ;  not  that  I  suppose,  nephew,  you  will 
willingly  allow  him  to  suffer  for  anything,  but  Peter  is  a 
man  of  close  observation,  although  he  is  of  few  words,  and 
may  suggest  something  beneficial,  that  might  escape 
younger  heads.  I  pray  for — that  is,  I  hope,  the  young 
man  will  recover,  as  your  letter  gives  gi'eat  hopes ;  and  if  he 
Ehould  want  any  little  matter  t«  help  him  along  in  the 
army,  as  I  take  it  he  is  not  over  wealthy,  you  have  now  a 
good  opportunity  to  offer  jom'  assistance  handsomely  ;  and 
that  it  may  not  interfere  with  your  arrangements  for  this 
winter,  your  draft  on  me  for  five  thousand  pounds  will  h*. 
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paid  at  sight ;  for  fear  h«  may  be  proud,  and  not  choose  to 
accept  your  assistance,  I  have  liis  morning  detained  Peter, 
while  he  has  put  a  codicil  to  my  will,  leaying  him  ten 
thousand  pounds.  You  may  tell  Emily  she .  is  a  naughty 
child,  or  she  would  have  written  mo  the  whole  story ;  but, 
poor  dear,  I  suppose  she  has  other  things  on  her  mind  just 

now,     Grod  bless  Mr. that  is,  God  bless  you  all,  and 

try  if  you  cannot  get  a  heutenant-coJonelcy  at  once — the 
brother  of  Lady  Juliana's  friend  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  at  the  first  step. 

"  Rod  BRIO  Be( 


The  result  of  Peter's  reconnoitering  expedition  has  never 
reached  our  knowledge,  unless  the  arrival  of  a  servant  soma 
days  after  he  toot  his  leave,  with  a  pair  of  enormous  goggles, 
and  which  the  old  gentleman  assured  his  nephew  in  a  note, 
both  Peter  and  himself  had  found  useful  to  weak  eyes  in 
their  occasional  sickness,  might  have  been  owing  to  the 
prudent  forecast  of  the  sagacious  steward. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


The  morning  on  which  Denbigh  left  B —     was  a  melsn 

choly  one  to  all  the  members  of  the  little  circle,  in  which  he 
had  been  so  distinguished  for  his  modesty,  Lis  intelligence, 
and  hia  disinterested  intrepiditj.  Sir  Edward  took  an 
opportunity  solemnly  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  servicea 
he  had  rendered  him,  and  having  retii'ed  to  his  library, 
delicately  and  earnestly  pressed  his  availing  himself  of  the 
liberal  offer  of  Mr,  Benfleld  to  advance  his  interest  in  the 

"Look  upon  me,  my  dear  Mr,  Denbigh,"  said  the  good 
baronet,  pressing  him  by  the  hand,  while  the  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes,  "  as  a  father,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  you 
have  so  recently  lost.  You  are  my  child  ;  I  feel  as  a  parent 
to  you,  and  must  be  suffered  to  act  as  one." 

To  this  affectionate  offer  of  Sir  Edward,  Denbigh  replied 
with  an  emotion  equal  to  that  of  the  baronet,  though  he 
declined,  with  respectful  language,  liis  offered  assistance  as 
unnecessary.  He  had  fneuds  powerful  enough  to  advance 
his  interests,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  money ;  and 
on  taking  Sir  Edward's  baud,  as  lie  left  the  apartment,  he 
added  with  great  warmth,  "  yet,  my  dear  Sir,  the  day  will 
come,  I  hope,  when  I  shall  ask  a  boon  from  your  hands, 
liat  no  act  of  mine  or  a  life  of  service  eould  entitle  me  to 
receive." 

The  bai'onet  smiled  his  assent  to  a  request  he  already 
understood,  and  Denbigh  withdrew. 

John  Moiveley  insisted  on  putting  the  bays  in  requisition  to 
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carry  Denbigh  for  the  first  stage,  and  they  now  stood  capa- 
risoned for  the  jaunt,  with  their  roaster  m  a  less  joyous  mood 
than  common,  waiting  the  appearance  of  hia  conlpaniol^ 

Emily  delighted  in  their  annual  esoursion  to  Benfiehl 
Lodge.  She  was  beloved  s»  warmly,  and  returned  the 
affection  of  its  owner  so  sincerely,  that  the  arrival  of  the  day 
ever  failed  to  excite  that  flow  of  spirits  which  generally 
ccompanies  anticipated  pleasures,  ere  experience  has  proved 
how  tiifling  are  the  greatest  enjoyments  the  scenes  of  this 
life  bestow.  Yet  as  the  day  of  their  departure  drew  near, 
her  spirits  sunk  in  proportion ;  and  ou  the  morning  of  Deu- 
high'a  leave-taking,  Emily  seemed  anything  but  excessively 
happy.  There  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice  and  a  redness  about 
her  eyes  that  alarmed  Lady  Moseley ;  but  as  the  paleness 
of  her  cheeks  was  immediatelj'  succeeded  by  as  fine  a  color 
as  the  heart  could  wish,  the  anxious  mother  allowed  herself 
to  be  persuaded  by  Mrs.  Wilson  there  was  no  danger,  and 
she  accompanied  her  sister  to  her  own  room  for  some  purpose 
of  domestic  economy.  It  was  at  this  moment  Denbigh  en- 
tered :  he  had  paid  his  adieus  to  the  matrons  at  tie  door,  and 
been  directed  by  them  to  the  httlo  parlor  m  quest  of  Emily 
"  1  have  come  to  make  my  parting  compliments,  Mias 
Moseley,"  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  ^  jice,  as  he  ventuied  to 
hold  forth  hia  hand.  "May  heaven  preserve  jou"  he  con 
tinned,  holding  it  in  fervor  to  hia  boi-om  then  dropping  it, 
he  hastily  retired,  as  if  unwilling  to  tnist  himselt  anj  longer 
to  utter  all  he  felt.  Emily  stood  a  few  mumfnt'i,  pile  md 
almost  inanimate,  as  the  tears  flowed  rapidly  tiom  her  eyes , 
and  then  she  sought  a  shelter  in  a  seat  of  the  window.  Lady 
Moseley,  on  returning,  was  alarmed  lest  the  draught  would 
increase  her  indisposition ;  hut  her  aistei',  observing  that  the' 
window  commanded  a  view  of  the  road,  thought  the  air  toa 
mild  to  do  her  injury. 
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Tte  personages  who  composed  the  society  at  B had 

now,  in  a  gi'eat  measure,  separated,  in  pursuit  of  their  duties 
OP  their  pleasures.  The  merchant  and  his  family  left  the 
deanery  for  a  watering-place.  Francis  and  Clara  had  gone 
on  a  little  tour  of  pleasure  in  the  northern  counties,  to  take 

L in  their  return  homeward ;   and  the  morning  arrived 

for  the  coraraeneemeut  of  the  baronet's  journey  to  the  same 
place  Ihe  cirriages  had  been  ordered,  and  servants  were 
lunnmg  in  various  ways,  husily  employed  in  their  severjil 
ooi,upations,  when  Mrs.  Wilson,  accompanied  by  John  and  his 
Bisicrs,  letnmed  from  a  walk  they  had  taken  to  avoid  the 
bustle  of  the  house,  A  short  distance  from  the  pajk  gates, 
an  equipage  was  ohserved  approaching,  creating  by  its 
numeious  horses  and  attendante  a  dust  which  drove  the 
pedestuans  to  one  side  of  the  road.  An  uncommonly  elegant 
and  admn-ahly  fitted  travelling  baiouohe  and  six  rolled  by, 
with  the  graceful  steadiness  of  an  English  equipage  ;  several 
servants  on  horseback  were  in  attendance;  and  our  little 
party  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  Lord  Bolton  drives  such  elegant 
horses  ?"  cried  John,  with  the  ardor  of  a  connoissem'  iu  that 
noble  animal.     "  They  are  the  finest  set  in  the  kingdom." 

Jane's  eye  had  seen,  through  the  clouds  of  dust,  the 
armorial  bearings,  which  seemed  to  float  in  the  dark  glossy 
panels  of  the  carriage,  and  she  observed,  "  It  is  an  earl' 
coronet,  but  they  are  not  the  Bolton  ai-ms."  Mis.  Wilson  aiid 
Emily  had  noticed  a  gentleman  reclining  at  his  ease,  as  the 
owner  of  the  gallant  show;  but  its  passage  was  too  rapid  to 
enable  them  to  distinguish  the  features  of  the  courteous  old 
earl ;  indeed,  Mi's.  Wilson  remarked,  she  though;  him  a 
younger  man  than  her  friend. 

"  Pray,  ar,"  said  John  to  a  tardy  groom,  as  ^e  civilW 
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walked  Lis  horse  by  the  ladies,  "  who  has  passed  in  tlui 
bai'ouche  ?" 

"  My  Lord  Pendeniiyss,  air." 

"  PendennysB !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  tone  of 
regret,  "  how  unfortunate  !" 

She- liad  seen  the  day  named  for  his  visit  pass  without  hi 
arrival,  and  now,  as  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by  the  oppor 
tunity,  he  had  come  for  the  second  time  into  her  neighborhood 
Emily  had  learnt,  by  the  solicitude  of  her  aunt,  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  young  peer's  movements,  and  desired  John  to 
ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  groom. 

"  Where  does  yom-  loiii  stop  to-night  ?" 

"At  Bolton  Castle,  sir;  and  I  heai'd  my  lord  foil  his  valet 
that  he  intended  staying  one  day  hereabouts,  and  the  day 
afier  to-mon'ow  he  goes  to  Wales,  yorr  honor." 

"  ,1  thank  you,  friend,"  said  John  ;  when  the  man  spurred 
his  horse  after  the  cavalcade.  The  carriagea  were  at  the 
door,  and  Sir  Edward  had  been  Lurrying  Jane  to  enter,  as  a 
servant,  in  a  nch  livery  and  well  mounted,  gallope^  up  and 
delivered  a  letter  for  Mrs.  Wilson,  who,  on  opening  it,^read 
the  following ; 

"The  Earl  of  Pendennyss  begs  leave  to  present  his  most 
respectful  compliments  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  the  lamilyof  Sir 
Edward  Moseley.  Lord  Pendennyss  will  have  the  honor  of 
paying  his  respects  in  person  at  any  moment  that  the  widow 
of  his  late  invaluable  friend,  Lieutenant- General  Wilson,  will 
please  to  appoint. 

Bolton  Caatle,  iFi'lday  evening." 

To  this  note  Mrs.  Wilson,  bitterly  regretting  the  necessity 
which  compelled  her  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her 
paragon,  wrote  in  reply  a  short  letter,  disliking  the  formality 
of  a  note. 
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"  Mt  Lord, 
"  I  sincerely  regret  that  an  engagement  which,  cannot  be 
postponed  nompels  ua  to  leave  Moseley  Hall  within  the  hoTw, 
and  must,  in  oonsequeiice,  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of  your 
intended  visit.  But  as  circumstances  have  connected  your 
ordship  with  some  of  the  dearest,  although  the  most  melan- 
choly events  of  my  life,  I  earnestly  beg  you  will  no  longer 
consider  us  as  strangers  to  your  person,  as  we  hav3  long 
ceased  to  be  to  jour  character.  It  will  aiford  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  hear  that  there  will  be  a  prospect  of  our  meeting 
in  town  next  winter,  where  I  may  find  a  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  those  grateful  feelings  so  long  due  to 
your  brdship  from  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Charlotte  Wilson. 
"Mweley  Hal],fiiday  looriiing." 

With  this  answer  the  servant  was  despatched,  and  the 
carriages  moved  on.  John  had  induced  Emily  to  trust  her- 
self once  Diore  to  the  bays  and  his  skill ;  but  on  perceiving 
the  TQclancholy  of  her  aunt,  she  insisted  on  exchanging  seata 
with  June,  who  had  accepted  a  place  in  the  carri^e  of  Mrs, 
Wilson.  No  objection  being  made,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her 
niece  rode  the  first  afternoon  together  in  her  travelling  chaise. 
The  road  I'un  within  a  quai'ter  of  a  mile  of  Bolton  Castle,  and 
ihe  ladies  endeavored  in  vain  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  person 
of  the  young  nobleman.  Emily  was  willing  to  gratify  her 
aunt's  propensity  to  dwell  on  the  character  and  history  of  her 
lavorite;  and  hoping  to  withdraw  her  attention  gradually 
from  more  unpleasant  recollections,  asked  several  trifling 
questions  relating  to  those  ppints. 

''  The  earl  must  be  very  rich,  aunt,  fivDm  the  style  he 
maint^ns." 

"  Very,  my  dear  ;  his  family  I  am  unacquainted  with,  but 
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I  understand  his  titla  is  an  extremely  ancient  one ;  and  some 
one,  I  believe  Lord  Bolton,  mentioned  that  his  estates  in  Wales 
alone,  exceeded  fifty  thousand  a  year.'' 

"Much  good  might  be  done,''  said  Emily,  thoughtfully, 
"  with  such  a  fortune." 

"  Much  good  is  done,"  cried  ter  aunt,  with  fervor.  "  I 
am  told  by  every  one  wto  knows  him,  his  donations  are  large 
and  frequent.  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  said  he  was  extremely 
simple  in  his  habits,  and  it  leaves  large  sums  at  his  disposal 
every  year.'' 

"  The  bestowal  of  money  is  not  always  charity,"  smd  Emily, 
with  an  arch  smile  and  a  slight  color. 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  in  her  turn  as  she  answered,  "not  al- 
ways, but  it  is  charity  to  hope  for  the  best.'' 

"  Sir  Herbert  knew  him,  then  ?"  said  Emily. 

"  Pei'fectly  well ;  they  were  associated  together  in  the  ser- 
vice for  sevei'al  years,  and  Iw  spoke  of  him  with  a  fervor 
equal  to  my  warmest  expectations." 

The  Moselej  arms  in  F was  kept  by  an  old  butler  of 

the  family,  and  Sir  Edward  every  year,  in  going  to  or  coming 

irom  L ,  spent  a  night  under  its  roof.     He  was  received 

by  its  master  with  a  respect  that  none  who  ever  knew  the 
baronet  well,  could  withhold  from  his  goodness  of  heart  and 
•many  vil'tues. 

"  Well,  Jackson,"  said  the  baronet,  kindly,  as  he  was 
seated  at  the  supper  table,  *'  how  does  custom  increase  with 
you-^I  hope  you  and  the  master  of  the  Dun  Cow  are  more 
amicable  than  formerly." 

"  Why,  Sii'  Edward,"  replied  the  host,  who  had  lost  a 
little  of  the  deference  of  the  servant  in  the  landlord,  but  none 
of  his  real  I'espect,  "  Mr.  Daniels  and  I  are  OLore  U])on  a 
footing  of  late  than  we  was,  when  your  goodness  enabled  me 
(o  take  the  house  ;  then  he  got  a.l  the  gi'eat  travellers,  and 
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for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  I  had  not  a  title  in  my  liouse 
but  yourself  and  a  great  London  doctof,  tliat  was  called  here 
to  Bee  a  sick  person  in  the  town.  He  had  the  impudence  ti> 
call  me  the  knight  barrow-knight,  jour  honor,  and  we  had  a 
quan'e!  upon  that  account'' 

"I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  you  are  gaining  in  the  rank 
of  your  customers,  and  trust,  as  the  occasion  has  ceased,  you 
will  be  more  inclined  to  be  good-natured  to  each  other." 

"  Why,  as  to  good-nature,  Sir  Edward,  I  lived  with  ycj(ir 
honor  ten  years,  and  you  must  know  somewhat  of  my  tem- 
per," said  Jackson,  with  the  self-satisfeetion  of  an  approving 
conscience ;  "  but  Sam  Daniels  is  a  man  who  is  never  easy 
unless  he  is  left  quietly  at  the  top  of  the  ladder;  however," 
continued  the  host,  with  a  eliuckle,  "  I  have  given  him  a  dose 
lately." 

"  How  so,  Jackson  T'  inquired  the  baronet,  willing  to  gi'a- 
tify  the  man's  wish  to  relate  his  triumphs. 

"  Your  honor  must  have  heard  mention  made  of  a 
great  brd.  the  Duke  of  Derwent;  well.  Sir  Edward,  about 
six  weeks  agone  he  passed  through  with  my  Lord  CSiatterton.'T 

" Chatterton !''  exclaimed  John,  interrupting  him,  "has  he 
been  so  near  us  again,  and  so  lately  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Moseley,"  replied  Jackson  with  a  look  of  im- 
portance;  "tiiey  dashed  into  my  yard  with  their  chaise  and. 
four,  with  five  servants,  and  would  you  think  it.  Sir  Edward, 
they  hadn't  been  in  the  house  ten  minutes,  before  Daniels 
Bon  was  fishing  from  the  sei-vants,  who  they  were ;  I  toll 
]iiia,  Sir  Edward — dukes  don't  come  every  day." 

''  How  came  you  to  get  his  grace  away  from  the  Dun  Cot 
— chance  ?" 

"  No,  your  honor,''  said  the  host,  pointing  to  bis  sign,  and 
bowing  reverently  to  his  old  master,  "the  Moseley  Arms  did 
it,     Mr.  Daniels  used  to  taunt  me  with  having  worn  a  livery, 
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^oi  has  said  more  than  once  he  could  milk  his  cow,  but  that 
your  honor's  amis  would  never  lift  me  into  a  comfortable  seat 
for  life  ;  so  I  just  sent  him  a  messag;e  by  the  way  of  letting 
him  know  my  good  fortune,  your  honor." 

"  And  what  was  it  ?" 

"  Only  that  your  honor's  ai'ms  had  shoved  a  duke  and  a 
baron  into  my  house — that's  all." 

"  And  I  suppose  Daniels'  legs  shoved  your  mps-enger  oul 
of  his,"  said  John,  laughing. 

"No,  Mr.  Moseley  ;  Daniels  would  haidly  dare  do  that 
but  yesterday,  yom-  honor,  yesterdaj  evenmg,  beat  every- 
thing. Daniels  was  seated  before  his  door,  and  I  wis  tailing 
a  pipe  at  mine,  Sir  Edward,  as  a  coach  and  six,  with  seivanta 
upon  servants,  drove  down  the  street ;  it  got  near  us,  and  the 
boys  were  reining  the  horses  into  the  yard  of  the  Dnn  Cow, 
as  the  gentleman  in  the  coach  saw  my  sign  :  he  sent  a  groom 
to  jnquii'e  who  kept  the  house ;  I  got  up,  your  honor,  and 
told  him  my  name,  sir.  '  Mr.  Jackson,'  said  his  lordship, 
'  my  respect  for  the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley  is  too 
great  not  to  give  my  custom  to  an  old  servant  of  his 
family.'^' 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  pray  who  was  my  loi-d  V 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  your  honor.  Oh,  he  is  a  sweet 
gentleman,  and  he  asked  all  about  my  living  with  your  honor, 
and  about  Madam  Wilson.'' 

"Did  his  lordship  stay  the  night!"  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson, 
a  discovery  of  the  disposition  mani- 


"Yes,  madam,  he  left  here  after  breakfast." 

"What  message  did  you  send  the  Dun  Cow  this  timfii 
/ackson  1"  cried  John. 

Jackson  looked  a  little  foolish,  but  the  question  twiof  re- 
peated, he  answered-  "  Why,  sir,  I  was  a  little  crowdac'  (w 
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room,  and  bo  youi'  honor,  bo  I  just  sent  Tom  across  tha 
street,  to  know  if  Mr.  Daniels  couldn't  keep  a  couple  of  the 
grooms." 

"  And  Tom  got  his  head  broke." 

"  No,  Mr.  J')hn,  tLe  tankard  missed  him  ;  but  if — '' 

"  Very  well,"  smd  the  baronet,  willing  to  change  the  con- 
versation, "  you  have  been  so  fortunate  of  late,  you  can  afford 
to  he  generous ;  and  I  advise  you  to  cultivate  harmony  with 
your  neighbor,  or  I  may  take  my  arms  down,  and  you  may 
lose  your  noble  visiters — see  my  room  prepared." 

"  Tes,  your  honor,"  said  the  host^  and  bowing  respectfully 
he  withdrew. 

"  At  least,  aunt,"  cried  John,  pleasantly,  "  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  supping  in  the  same  room  with  the  puissant  earL 
albeit  there  he  twenty-four  hours'  difference  in  the  time." 

"  I  sincerely  wish  there  had  not  been  that  difference,"  ob 
served  his  father,  taking  his  sister  kindly  by  the  hand. 

"  Such  an  equipage  must  have  been  a  harvest  indeed  t« 
Jackson,"  remarked  the  mother ;  as  they  broke  up  for  the 
evening. 

The  whole  establishment  at  Benfield  Lodge,  were  drawn 
up  to  receive  them  on  the  following  day  in  the  great  hal!, 
and  in  the  centre  was  fixed  the  upright  and  lank  figure  of  its 
master,  with  his  companion  in  leanness,  honest  Peter  Johnson, 
on  his  light. 

"  I  have  made  out,  Sir  Edward  and  my  Lady  Moseley,  to 
get  as  far  as  my  entrance,  to  receive  the  fevor  you  are  coi^ 
ferring  upon  me.  It  was  a  rule  in  my  day,  and  one  iuvaiiably 
practised  by  all  the  great  nobility,  such  as  Lord  Gosford — 
and — and — his  sister,  the  lady  Juliana  Dayton,  always  to  re- 
ceive and  quit  their  guests  in  the  country  at  the  great  en- 
trance ;  and  in  conformity — ah,  Emmy  dear,"  cried  the  old 
gentleman,  folding  her  in  his  arms  as  the  tears  rolled  down 
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his  cheeks,  forgetting  his  speech  in  the  warmth  of  his  feeling, 
"  You  are  saved  to  us  agmn ;  God  be  praised — there,  that 
will  do,  let  me  breathe — let  me  breathe ;"  and  then  by  tbe 
way  of  getting  rid  of  his  softer  feelings,  he  turned  upon  John  ; 
"  so,  youngster,  you  would  be  playing  with  edge  tools,  and 
put  the  life  of  your  sister  in  danger,  No  gentleman  held  a 
gun  in  my  day ;  that  is,  no  gentleman  about  the  court.  My 
Lord  Gosford  had  never  killed  a  bird  in  his  life,  or  drove  his 
horse ;  no  sir,  gentlemen  theii  were  not  coachmen.  Peter 
Low  old  was  I  before  I  took  the  reins  of  the  chaise,  in 
driving  round  the  estate — the  time  you  broke  your  arm !  it 

Peter,  who  stood  a  little  behind  his  master,  in  modest  re- 
tirement, and  who  had  only  thought  his  elegant  form  brought 
thither  to  embellish  tbe  show,  when  called  upon,  advanced  a 
step,  made  a  low  bow,  and  answered  in  his  sharp  key  : 

"In  the  year  1V98,  your  honor,  and  the  38th  of  his  present 
majesty,  and  the  64tli  year  of  your  life,  sir,  Jiine  the  12th, 
about  meridian." 

Peter  dropped  back  as  he  finished ;  but  recollecting  him- 
self, regamed  his  place  with  a  bow,  as  he  added,  "new 
style." 

"  How  are  you,  old  style  1"  cried  John,  with  a  slap  on  the 
back,  that  made  the  steward  jump  again. 

"  Mr.  John  Moseley — young  gentleman" — a  teiin  Peter 
had  left  off  using  to  the  baronet  within  the  last  ten  years, 
"  did  you  think — to  bring  home — the  goggles  V 

"Oh  yes,"  said  John, . gravely,  producing  them  from  his 
pocket.  Most  of  the  pai'ty  having  entei'ed  the  parlor,  he  put 
them  carefully  on  the  bald  head  of  the  steward — "  There, 
Mr  Peter  Johnson,  you  have  your  property  again,  safe  imd 
Bound." 

"  And  Mr.  Denbigh  said  he  felt  much  indebted  to  your 
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BonsiiJeratJon  in  sending  them,"  said  Emily,  sootliingly,  as  slw 
look  them  off  with  her  beautiful  hands. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Emmy,"  said  the  steward,  with  one  of  his  bes 
bows,  "  that  was — a  noble  a«t ;  God  bless  him  !"  then  hold- 
ing up  his  finger  significantly,  "the  fourteenth  codicil — t^ 
master's  will,''  and  Peter  Imd  his  finger  alongside  his  nose,  aa 
he  nodded  his  head  in  silence. 

"  I  hope  the  thirteenth  contains  the  name  of  honest  Peter 
Johnson,''  said  the  young  lady,  who  felt  herself  uncommonly 
well  pleased  with  the  steward's  conversation. 

"  As  witness,  Miss  Emmy—^witness  to  all — but  God  for- 
bid," said  the  steward  with  solemnity,  "  I  should  ever  live  to 
see  the  proving  of  thera :  no.  Miss  Emmy,  master  has  done 
for  me  what  he  intended,  while  I  bad  youth  to  enjoy  it,  I 
am  rich.  Miss  Emmy — good  three  hundred  a  year."  Emily, 
who  had  seldom  heard  so  long  a  speech  as  the  old  man's 
gratitude  drew  from  him,  expressed  her  pleasure  at  heaiing 
it,  and  shaking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  left  him  for  the 
parlor. 

"  Niece,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  having  scanned  the  party 
closely  with  his  eyes,  "  where  is  Colonel  Denbigh !'' 

''  Colonel   Egerton,   you    mean,   sir,''   interrupted    Lady 


"  No,  my  Lady  Moseley,"  replied  her  uncle,  with  great 
formality,  "I  mean  Colonel  Denbigh.  I  take  it  he  is  acolo- 
nel  by  this  time,"  looking  expressively  at  the  baronet ;  "  and 
■who  is  fitter  to  be  a  coJonel  or  a  general,  than  a  man  who  is 
not  afraid,  of  gunpowder  V 

"  Colonels  must  have  been  scarce  in  your  youth,  sir,"  cried 
John,  who  had  rather  a  mischievous  propensity  to  start  the 
old  man  on  his  hobby. 

"No,  jackanapes,  gentlemen  killed  one  another  then,  al- 
though they  did  not  torment  the  innocent  birds :  honor  wa» 
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ss  dear  to  a  gentleman  of  George  the  Second's  court,  as  to 
tliose  of  hia  grandson's,  and  honesty  too,  sirrat — ay,  honesty. 
I  remember  when  we  were  in,  there  was  not  a  man  of  doubt 
fu!  integrity  in  the  ministry,  or  on  our  side  eveii ;  and  then 
ag^n,  when  we  went  out,  the  opposition  benches  were  filled 
with  sterling  characters,  making  a  parliament  that  was  cor- 
rect throughout     Can  you  show  me  Buch  a  tlung  nt  this 
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A  FBw  days  after  the  arrival  of  tie  Moselejs  at  the  lodge 

John  drove  his  sisters  to  the  httle  village  of  L ,  which  at 

(hat  time  was  thronged  withan  unusual  mirabei'  of  visiters. 
It  had,  among  other  fashionable  arrangements  for  the  accom- 
modation of  its  guests,  one  of  those  circulators  of  good  and 
evil,  a  public  library.  Boots  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  iii- 
struraenta  of  controlling  the  opinioas  of  a  nation  like  ours. 
They  arfe  an  engine,  alike  powerful  to  save  or  to  destroy.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  our  libraries  contain  as  many  volumes 
of  the  latter,  as  the  former  description ;  for  we  rank  amongst 
the  latter  that  long  catalogue  of  idle  productions,  which,  if 
they  produce  no  other  evil,  lead  to  the  misspending  of  time, 
our  own  perhaps  included.  But  we  cannot  refrain  espresang 
our  i-egi'et,  thai  such  formidable  weapons  in  tlie  cause  of 
morality,  should  be  suffered  to  be  wielded  by  any  indifferent 
or  mercenary  dealer,  who  undoubtedly  will  consult  rather  the 
public  tastes  than  the  privatfl  good ;  the  evil  may  be  reme- 
diless, yet  we  love  to  express  our  sentiments,  though  we 
should  suggest  nothing  new  or  even  profitable.  Into  one  of 
these  haunts  of  the  idle,  then,  John  Moseley  entered  with  a 
lovely  sister  leambg  on  either  ami.  Books  were  the  enter- 
tainers of  Jaue,  and  instructors  of  Emily.  Sir  Edward  was 
fond  cJ  reading  of  a  certain  sort^that  which  required  no 
great  depth  of  thought,  or  labor  of  research  ;  and,  like  most 
others  who  ai'e  averse  to  contention,  and  disposed  to  be  easily 
i,  the  baronet  sometimes  found  he  had  harbored  opi- 
ngs  not  exactly  reconcileable  with  the  truth,  or 
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eren  with  each  other.  It  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  give  up 
your  iaculties  to  the  guidance  of  the  author  jou  are  perusing, 
as  it  is  unprofitable  to  he  captiously  scrutinizing  eveiy  syl- 
lable he  may  happen  fo  advance ;  and  Sir  Edward  was,  if 
anything,  a  little  inclined  to  the  dangerous  propensity.  Un- 
pleasant, Sir  Edward  Hoseley  never  was.  Lady  Moseley 
very  seldom  took  a  book  in  her  hand :  her  opinions  weie 
established  to  her  own  satisfaction  on  all  important  points, 
and  on  the  minor  ones,  she  made  it  a  rule  to  coincide  with 
the  popular  feeling.  Jane  had  a  mind  more  active. tlian  her 
father,  and  more  brilliant  than  her  mother;  and  if  she  had 
not  imbibed  injurious  impressions  from  the  unlicensed  and 
indiscriminate  reading  she  practised,  it  was  more  owing  to  the 
fortimate  circumstance,  that  the  baronet's  library  contained 
nothing  extremely  offensive  to  a  pure  taste,  nor  dimgeroua  to 
good  moi-als,  than  to  any  precaution  of  her  parents  against 
the  deadly,  the  irretrievable  injury  to  be  sustained  from  uh- 
govemed  hberty  in  this  respect  to  a  female  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  inculcated  the  necessity  of  re- 
strMut,  in  selecting  the  books  for  her  perusal,  so  strenuously 
on  her  niece,  that  what  at  first  had  been  the  effects  of  obedi- 
ence and  submission,  had  now  settled  into  tast«  and  habit ; 
and  Emily  seldom  opened  a  book,  unless  in  search  of  inform, 
atioa;  or  if  it  were  the  indulgence  of  a  iess  commendable 
spirit,  it  was  an  indulgence  chastened  by  a  taste  and  judg- 
ment that  lessened  the  danger,  if  it  did  not  entirely  re- 
no  ve  it. 

The  room  was  filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and  while 
John  was  exchan^ng  his  greetings  with  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring gentry  of  his  acquaintance,  his  sisters  were  running 
nastily  over  a  catalogue  of  the  books  kept  for  circulation,  as 
an  elderly  lady,  of  foreign  accent  and  dress,  entered ;  and 
depositing  a  couple  of  religious  works  on  the  counter,  she 
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inquired  for  the  remainder  of  the  set.  The  peculiarity  of  het 
idiom  and  her  proximity  to  the  sisters  caused  tliem  both  to 
look  up  at  the  moment,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Jane,  her  sister 
uttered  a  slight  exclamation  of  pleasure.  The  foreigner  was 
attracted  by  the  sotmd,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
respectfully  curtsied.  Ediily,  advancing,  kindly  offered  her 
hand,  and  the  usual  inquiries  after  each  other's  welfare  sue 
ceeded.  To  the  questions  asked  after  the  friend  of  the 
matron  Eraily  learnt,  with  some  surprise,  and  no  less  satisfac- 
tion, that  she  resided  in  a  retired  cottage,  about  five  miles 

from  L ,  where  they  had  been  for  the  last  six  months, 

and  where  they  expected  to  remain  for  some  time,  "  until  sHe 
could  prevail  on  Mrs.  Fit^erald  to  return  to  Spain ;  a  thing, 
now  there  was  peace,  of  which  she  did  not  despmr."  After 
aslting  leave  to  call  on  them  in  their  retreat,  and  exchanging 
good  wishes,  the  Spanish  lady  withdrew,  and,  as  Jane  had 
made  her  selection,  was  followed  immediately  by  Jobn 
Moseley  and  his  sisters.  Emily,  in  their  walk  home,  ac- 
quainted her  brother  that  the  companion  of  their  Bath 
incognita  had  been  at  the  library,  and  that  for  the  first  time 
she  had  learnt  that  their  young  acquaintance  was,  or  had 
been,  married,  and  her  name.  John  listened  to  his  sister 
with  the  interest  which  the  beautiful  Spaniard  had  excited  at 
the  time  they  fiist  met,  and  laughingly  told  her  he  could  not 
believe'  their  unknown  friend  had  ever  been  a  wife.  To 
satisfy  this  doubt,  and  to  gratify  a  wish  they  boti  had  to 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  foreigner,  they  agi'eed  tc 
drive  to  the  cottage  the  following  morning,  accoilipanied  by 
Mrs.  Wiison  and  Jane,  if  she  would  go ;  but  the  next  day  was 
the  one  appointed  by  Egerton  for  his  arrival  at  L— ,  and' 
Jane,  under  a  pretence  of  writing  letters,  declined  the 
excursion.  She  had  carefully  examined  the  papers  since  hia 
departure ;  had  seen  his  name  included  in  the  arrivals  at 
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London;  and  at  a  later  day,  had  real  an  ^count  of  the 
review  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  reg  me  t  to  which 
he  belonged.  He  had  never  written  to  anv  of  1  er  fr  ends ; 
hut,  jud^g  fl'om  her  own  feelings,  she  d  d  not  a  the  least 
doubt  he  would  be  as  punctual  as'  love  could  make  him. 
Mrs.  Wilson  listened  to  her  niece'a  accoimt  of  the  unexpected 
nterview  in  the  library  with  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  promised 
to  accompany  them  in  their  morning's  excursion,  as  she  had 
both  a  wish  to  alleviate,  sorrow,  and  a  desire  to  bettor  under- 
stand the  character  of  this  accidental  acquaintance  of  Emily's 

Mr.  Benfield  and  the  baronet  had  a  long  conversation  in 
relation  to  Denbigh's  fortune  the  morning  after  their  arrival ; 
and  the  old  man  was  loud  in  his  expression  of  dissatisfacdoa 
at  the  youngster's  prida  As  the  baronet,  however,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  affection  and  Mmplieity,  betrayed  to  his  uncle 
his  expectation  of  a  union  between  Denbigh  and  his  daughter, 
Mr.  Benfield  became  contented  with  this  reward ;  one  fit,  he 
thought,  for  any  services.  On  the  whole,  "  it  was  best,  as  he 
was  to  marry  Emmy,  he  should  sell  out  of  the  army ;  and  as 
there  would  be  an  election  soon,  he  would  bring  him  into 
parliament — yes — yes — it  did  a  man  so  much  good  to  sit  one 
term  in  the  parliament  of  this  realm^to  study  human  nature. 
All  his  own  knowledge  in  that  way  was  raised  on  the  founda- 
tions laid  in  the  House."  To  this  Sir  Edward  cordially 
assented,  and  the  gentlemen  separated,  happy  in  their 
jorangemenls  to  advance  the  welfare  of  two  beings  they  so 
sincerely  loved. 

Although  the  care  and  wfedom  of  Mrs.  Wilson  had  pro- 
hibited the  admission  of  any  romantic  or  enthusiastic 
expectations  of  happiness  into  the  day-dreams  of  her  charge, 
yet  the  buoyancy  of  health,  of-4ope,  of  youth,  of  innocence, 
had  elevated  Emily  to  a  height  of  enjoyment  hitherto  unknown 
to  her  usuallv  placid  and  disciplined  pleasures.  Denbigh 
10 
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certainly  mingled  in  most  of  her  tlioughts,  both  of  the  past 
and  the  future,  and  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  that  fan- 
tastic edifice  in  which  Jane  ordinarily  resided.  Emily  was  in 
the  situation  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  to  a  yomig  female 
Ch  h     h    rt  fFee  w       g  a  man,  to 

pp    n  y  w  y  w     hy      p  m  it  is  true 

h    h  d  h     Mtker ;   and 

tokph  gsdf]        tobdhp        nain  due 

m  to  m  w  d  of  endlesa 

d    y  JO     d  d  d  most  trying 

gg  es       C  ti    d        W  m    b     ore  apt  to 

g       IT  God       p     p  h       d  T      weakness 

h  d  to       k  d  ti'ess ;   bnt 

vanity  and  worldly-minded  n ess  offen  induce  us  to  imagine  we 
control  the  happiness  we  only  enjoy. 

Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moaeley  could  see  nothing  in  the 
prospect  of  the  future  but  lives  of  peace  and  contentment  for 
their  children.  Clara  was  happily  settled,  and  her  siateiis 
weie  on  the  eve  of  making  connexions  with  men  of  family, 
condition,  and  certain  character.  What  more  could  he  done 
for  them  ?  They  must,  like  other  people,  take  their  chances 
in  the  lottery  of  life ;  they  could  only  hope  and  pray  for  their 
prosperity,  and  this  they  did  with  great  sincerity.  Not  so 
Mrs.  Wilson:  she  had  guarded  the  invaluable  ehai'g* 
mtrusted  to  her  keeping  with  loo  much  assiduity,  too  keen 
an  interest,  too  just  a  sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  she 
had  undertaken,  to  desert  her  post  at  the  moment  watchful 
ness  was  most  required.  By  a  temperate,  but  firm  and  well- 
ehoaen  conversation  she  kept  alive  the  sense  of  her  real 
condition  in  her  niece,  and  labored  hard  to  prevent  the 
blandishments  of  life  from  -Supplanting  the  lively  hope  of 
enjoying  another  existence.  She  endeavored,  by  her  pione 
example,  her  prayers,  and  her  iudicious  allusions,  to  keep  the 
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passion  of  love  in  the  breast  of  Emily  secondary  to  the  raora 
impoL'taiit  object  of  her  creation ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  kiiid 
ftnd  Almighty  Providence,  her  lahoi's,  though  arduous,  were 
crowned  with  success. 

As  the  family  were  seated  round  the  table  after  dinner,  on 
the  day  of  their  walk  to  the  library,  John  Moseley,  awakening 
from  a  reverie,  esckimed  suddenly, 

"  Which  do  yon  think  the  handsomest,  Emily,  Grace  Chat 
Wrton  or  Miss  Fitzgerald  ?" 

Emily  l^ighed,  as  she  answered,  "  Grace,  certainly ;  do 
you  not  think  so,  brother?" 

"  Yes,  on  the  whole ;  hut  don't  you  think  Grace  1oo!b  like 
her  mother  at  times  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  she  is  the  image  of  Chatterton." 

"  She  is  very  like  youi'self,  Emmy  dear,"  said  Mr.  Benfield, 
who  was  listening  to  their  conversation. 

"  Me,  dear  uhole  ;  I  have  never  heard  it  remarked  before." 

''  Yea,  yes,  she  is  as  muc^i  like  you  as  she  can  stare.  I 
never  saw  as  great  a  resemblance,  excepting  between  you  and 
Lady  Juliana — Lady  Juliana,  Emmy,  was  a  beauty  in  her 
day  ;  very  like  her  uncle,  old  Admiral  Griffin — you  can't  re- 
member the  admiral— he  lost  an  eye  in  a  battle  with  the^ 
Dutch,  and  part  of  bis  cheek  in  a  frigate,  when  a  young  man 
fighting  the  Dons.  Oh,  he  was  a  pleasant  old  gentleman ; 
many  a  guinea  has  he  given  me  when  I  was  a  hoy  at 
Bfibool." 

"And  he  looked  like  Grace  Chatterton,  uncle,  did  he!' 
asked  John,  innocently. 

"  No,  Mr,  he  did  not ;  who  said  he  looked  hke  Grace  Ch.nt- 
terton,  jackanapes  V 

""Why,  I  thought  you  made  it  out,  sir:  but  perhaps  it 
was  the  description  that  deceived  me — ^his  eye  and  cheek, 
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"  Did  Lord  Gosfoi'd  leave  children,  uncle  ?"  inquired 
Emily,  thiowitig  a  look  ofreproacli  at  John. 

"No,  Emmy  dear;  Lis  only  child,  a  son,  died  at  school. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  grief  of  poor  Jjady  Juliana.  She 
postponed  a  visit  to  Bath  three  weeks  on  account  of  it.  A 
gentleman  who  was  paying  his  addressee  to  her  at  tb.e  time, 
offered  then,  and  was  refused — indeed,  her  self-^denial  raised 
such  an  admiration  of  her  in  the  men,  that  immediately  after 
the  death  of  young  Lord  Dayton,  no  less  than  seven  gentle- 
men ofiered,  and  were  refused  in  one  week.  I  heard  Lady 
Juliana  say,  that  what  between  lawyers  and  suitors,  she  had 
not  a  moment's  peace." 

"  Lawyers  t"  cried  Sir  Edward :  "  what  had  she  to  do  with 
lawyers  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir  Edward,  six  thousand  a  year  fell  lo  her  by  the 
death  of  her  nephew ;  and  there  were  trustees  and  deeds  (o 
be  made  out— poor  young  woman,  she  was  so  affected,  Emmy, 
I  don't  think  she  went  out  for  a  week— all  the  time  9t  home 
reading  papere,  and  attending  to  her  important  concerns. 
Oh  I  she  .was  a  woman  of  taste;  her  mourning,  and  liveries, 
and  new  carriage,  were  more  admired  than  those  of  any  one 
about  the  court.  Yes,  yes,  the  title  is  extinct ;  I  know  of 
none  of  the  name  now.  The  Eajl  did  not  survive  his  losa 
but  six  jeaj-s,  and  the  countess  died  broken-hearted,  about  a 
tweWmonth  before  him." 

"And  Lady  Juliana,  uncle,"  inquired  John,  "  what  b*;ame 
of  her,  did  she  marry  ?" 

The  old  man  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine,  and  looked 
Jver  his  shoulder  to  see'  if  Peter  was  at  hand.  Peter,  who 
nad  been  originally  butler,  and  had  made  it  a  condition  of 
his  preferment,  that  whenevei*  there  was  company,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  preside  at  the.  sideboard,  was  now  at  his  sta- 
tion.    Mr.  Benfield,  seeing  his  old  friend  near  him,  ventured 
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to'talk  on  a  subject  he  seldom  trusted  himself  with  in  com- 

"  Why,  yea — yes — she  did  marry,  it's  (jue,  although  eho 
did  tell  me  she  intended  to  die  a  maid  ;  hut — hem — I  sup- 
pose— hem — it  was  compassion  for  the  old  viscount,  who 
often  said  he  could  not  live  without  her;  and  then  it  gav* 
her  the  power  of  doing  so  much  good,  a  jointure  of  five  thou 
sand  a  year  added  to  her  own  income:  yet— hem— I  do 
confess  I  did  not  think  she  would  have  chosen  such  an  old 
and  infii'm  man — but,  Peter,  give  me  a  glass  of  claret," 
Peter  handed  the  claret,  and  the  old  man  proceeded: — 
"  They  say  he  was  very  ci'oss  to  her,  and  that,  no  doubt,  must 
have  made  her  unhappy,  she  was  so  veiy  tender-hearted." 

How  much  longer  the  old  gentleman  would  have  continued 
in  this  strmn,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  opening  of  the  parlor  door,  and  the  sudden  appear- 
ance on  its  threshold  of  Denbigh.  Evejy  countenance  glowed 
with  pleasure  at  this  unexpected  return  of  their  favorite  ;  and 
but  for  the  prudent  caution  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  handing  a 
glass  of  water  to  her  niece,  the  surprise  might  have  proved 
too  much  for  her.  The  salutations  of  Denbigh  were  re- 
turned by  the  different  merobei's  of  the  family  with  a  cordi- 
ality that  must  have  told  him  how  much  he  was  valued  by 
ali  its  branches ;  and  after  briefly  informing  them  that  his 
review  was  over,  and  that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  a 
chaise  and  travelled  post  until  he  had  rejoined  them,  he  took 
Iiis  seat  by  Mr.  BenBeld,  who  I'eoeived  him  with  a  marked 
preference,  exceeding  that  which  he  had  shown  to  any  man 
who  had  ever  entered  his  doors.  Lord  Gosford  himself  not 
excepted.  Peter  rereio'ed  from  his  station  behind  his  mas- 
ter's ch^r  to  one  where  he  could  face  the  new  comer  ;  and 
after  wiping  his  eyes  until  they  filled  so  rapidly  with  water, 
that  at  last  he  was  noticed  by  the  delighted  John  to  put  on 
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the  identical  gobies  which  his  care  had  provided  for  Den- 
bigh in  his  illness.  His  laugh  drew  the  attention  of  the  rest 
to  the  honest  steward,  and  when  Denbigh  was  told  this  was 
Mr.  Benfield's  ambassador  to  the  hall,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  taking  the  old  min  by  the  hand  kindly  thanked. iim  for 
his  thoughtful  conside  atic  n  for  his  weak  eyes. 

Peter  took  the  cffered  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  after  ma 
king  one  or  two  unsui.cessful  efforts  to  apeak,  he  uttered, 
"  Thank  you  thank  you  n  ay  Heainn  bless  you,"  and  burst 
into  teirs  This  st  pped  thp  hugh  and  John  followed  the 
steward  from  the  room,  whde  his  master  exclaimed,  wiping 
his  eyes,  "  Kind  and  condescending ;  juat  such  another  as  my 
old  friend,  the  Eail  of  Gosford." 
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CHAPTER  XSin. 


At  the  appointed  hour,  the  cari'iage  of  Mrs.  Wilso 
naa  ready  to  eoavey  herself  and  niece  to  the  cottage  of 
Mre.  Fitzgerald.  John  was  left  behind,  iinder  the  pretence 
of  keeping  Denbigh  company  in  his  morning  avocations,  but 
really  becanae  Mrs.  Wilson  doubted  the  propriety  of  his 
becoming  a  visiting  acquaintance  at  the  house,  t«uanted  as 
the  cottage  was  represented  to  he.  John  was  too  fond  of 
his  friend  to  make  any  serious  objections,  and  was  satisfied 
for  the  present,  by  sending  his  Gomplimenta,  and  requesting 
bis  sister  to  ask  permission  for  him  to  call  in  one  of  his 
morning  excursions,  in  order  to  pay  his  personal  respects. 

They  found  the  cottage  a  beautiful  and  genteel,  though  a 
very  small  and  retired  dwelling,  almost  hid  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  surrounded  it,  and  its  mistress  in  its  little 
veranda,  expecting  liie  arrival  of  Emily.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
was  a  Spaniard,  under  twenty,  of  a  melancholy,  yet  highly 
interesting  countenance ;  her  maunere  were  soft  and  retiring, 
but  evidently  bore  the  impression  of  good  coiapaiiy,  if  not 
of  high  life.  She  was  extremely  pleased  with  this  renewal 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  Emily,  and  expressed  her  gratitude 
to  both  ladies  for  their  kindness  in  seeking  her  out  in  her 
solitude.  She  presented  her  more  matronly  companion  to 
them,  by  the  name  of  Donna  Lorenaa;  and  as  nothing  but 
good  feeling  prevailed,  and  useless  ceremony  was  banished, 
(he  little  paity  were  soon  on  terras  of  friendly  intercourse. 
The  young  widow  (for  such  her  dress  indicated  her  to  be), 
did  the  honors  of  her  houso  with  graceful  ease,  and  conduct 
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e<J  her  visiters  info  her  little  grounds,  which,  together  widi 
the  cottage,  gave  evident  proofe  of  the  taste  and  elegance  of 
its  occupant.  The  establishment  she  supported  she  repre- 
sented as  very  small  ;  two  women  and  an  aged  man  servant, 
with  occasionally  a  laborer  for  her  garden  and  shrubbery. 
They  never  visited;  it  was  a  resolution  she  had  made  on 
fixing  her  residence  here,  but  if  Mrs.  Wilson  -and  Misa 
Moseley  would  forgive  the  rudeness  of  not  returning  their 
call,  nothing  would  give  her  more  satisfaction  than  a  ftequent 
renewal  of  their  visits.  Mrs.  Wilson  took  so  d^ep  an 
interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  thia  young  female,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  the  modest  resignation  of  her  manner, 
that  it  required  little  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  recluse  to 
obtain  a  promise  of  soon  repeating  her  visit.  Emily 
mentioned  the  request  of  John,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  received 
it  with  a  mournful  smile,  as  she  replied  that  Mi'.  Moseley 
had  laid  her  under  such  an  obligation  in  their  first  interview, 
she  could  not  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  again  thanking 
jhim  for  it ;  but  she  must  be  excused  if  she  desired  they 
would  limit  their  attendants  to  him,  as  there  was  but  one 
gentleman  in  England  whose  visits  she  admitted,  and  it  was 
seldom  indeed  he  called ;  he  had  seen  her  but  once  sinc« 
die  had  resided  in  Norfolk. 

After  giving  a  promise  not  to  suffer  any  one  else  to 
accompany  them,  and  promising  an  early  call  again,  our 
ladies  returned  to  Benfield  Lodge  in  season  to  dress  for 
dinner.  On  entering  the  drawing-room,  they  found  the 
elegant  person  of  Colonel  Egerton  leaning  on  the  back  of 
Jane's  chair.  He  had  arrived  during  their  absence,  and 
immediately  sought  the  baionet's  family.  His  reception,  if 
not  as  warrn  as  that  given  to  Denbigh,  was  cordial  from  ail 
out  the  master  of  the  house  ;  and  even  he  was  in  such  spirits 
jy  the  company  around  him,  and  the  prospecte  of  Emily's 
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marriage  (which  h«  considered,  as  settlea^,  that  he  forced  him- 
Belf  to  an  appeaT^nte  of  good  will  he  did  not  feel.  Colonel 
EgeitOE  was  either  deceived  by  hi"*  manner  or  too  much  a 
nwn  of  the  wcrld  to  discover  his  suspicion  and  everything 
in  consequence  was  very  h^rmomoU'Oy  if  not  sincerely 
coniucted  between  them 

Lady  Moaelev  waa  tompletelj  happy  If  she  tad  the 
Icist  doubts  before  as  t"  the  intentiona  of  Egerton,  thej 
were  now  removed  His  journey  to  that  unfashionable 
watering  place  was  owing  t  j  h  a  passion  and  however  she 
might  at  times  have  doubted  as  to  Sir  Edgar's  heir, 
Denbigh  she  thought  a  man  of  too  little  consequence  in  the 
world,  to  maii  it  possible  he  would  neglect  to  profit  by  his 
situation  m  the  family  of'Sir  Edward  Moseley.  She  was 
satisfied  with  both  connexions.  Mr.  Benfield  had  told  her 
General  Sir  Frederic  Denbigh  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Diiko 
of  Derweut,  and  Denbigh  had  said  tte  general  was  bis 
grandfather.  Wealth,  she  inew  Emily  would  possess  from 
both  her  uncle  and  aunt ;  and  the  services  of  the  gentleman 
had  their  due  weight  upon  the  feelings  of  the  affectionate 
mother.  The  greatest  of  her  maternal  anxieties  was  removed, 
and  she  looked  forward  to  the  peaj^efiil  enjoyment  of  the 
remnant  of  her  days  in  the  bosom  of  her  descendants.  John, 
the  heir  of  a  baronetcy,  and  1^,000  pounds  a  year,  might 
suit  himself;  and  Grace  Ohatterton,  she  thought,  would 
be  likely  to  prove  the  future  Lady  Moseley.  Sir  Edward, 
vrithout  entering  so  deeply  into  anticipations  of  the  future  as 
Ms-  wife,  experienced  an  equal  degree  of  contentment ;  and 
it  would  hare  been  a  difficult  task  to  discover  in  the  island 
a  roo^  under  which'  there  resided  at  the  moment  more 
happy  countenances  than  at  Benfield  Lodge ;  for  as  its 
master  had  insisted  on  Denbigh  becoming  an  inmate,  ha 
was  obliged  to  extend  his  hospitality  in  an  equal  degree  to 
10* 
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Oolonel  Egerton  indeed,  the  siibjeit  h'id  been  fully  can 
massed  between  him  and  Pef«r  the  morning  of  his  arnval, 
and  waa  near  beinff  decided  at,a]nst  his  admission,  "vhen  thf 
steward,  who  had  picked  up  all  the  mudents  ot  tlie  arbor 
cene  from,  the  servants  (and  of  course  with  many  exaggpra 
lions),  mentioned  to  his  m^fer  thit  the  olonel  wte  ^eiy 
active,  and  that  he  even  eontiived  to  bring  wafer  to  icsne 
Miss  Emmy,  a  great  distance,  in  the  hat  of  Captain  .TarviB, 
which  was  full  of  holes,  Mr.  John  having  blown  it  off  the 
head  of  the  captain  without  hurting  a  hair,  in  firing*  at  a 
woodcock.  This  mollified  the  master  a  little,  and  lie  agreed 
to  suspend  his  decision  for  furtier  observation.  At  dinner, 
the  colonel  happening  to  admire  the  really  handsome  face 
of  Lord  Gosford,  as  delineated  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
which  graced  the  dming-room  of  Benfield  Lodge,  its  master, 
in  a  moment  of  unusal  kindness,  gave  the  invitation  ;  it  was 
politely  accepted,  and  the  colonel  at  once  domesticated. 

The  face  of  John  Moseley  alone,  at  times,  exhibited 
evidences  of  care  and  thought,  and  at  such  moments  it 
might  be  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  ha  thought  the  most 
of  Grace  Chatterton  or  her  mother :  if  the  latter,  the  former 
waa  sure  to  lose  ground  in  his  estimation  ;  a  serious  misfor- 
tune to  John,  not  to  be  able  to  love  Grace  without  alloy. 
His  letters  from  her  brother  mentioned  his  being  still  at 
Denbigh  castle,  in  Westmoreland,  the  seat  of  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Derwent ;  and  John  thought  one  or  two  of  his 
encomiums  on  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh,  the  sister  of  his  grafle, 
augured  tLat  the  unldndness  of  Emily  might  in  time  be 
forgotten.  The  dowager  and  her  daughters  were  at  the 
Beat  of  a  maiden  aunt  in  Yorkshire,  where  as  John  knew  no 
male  animal  was  allowed  admittance,  he  was  tolerably  easy 
ftt  the  disposition  of  things.  Nothing  but  legacy-hunting 
he  knew  would  induce  the  dowager  to  submit  to  such  a 
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banishment  from  tlie  otliPi  'lev ,  but  that  was 
to  husband  hunting  he  waa  satisfied  "Itvish,"  said  John 
mentally,  aa  he  finished  the  perusal  of  his>  lettei,  "mother 
Chitterton  would  get  mamed  her^nlf,  ind  she  might  let 
Eate  ind  Grace  manage  foi  themselves  Kite  would  do 
very  well,  I  dare  say,  and  how  would  Grace  mike  out !" 
'ohn  sighed,  and  whistled  for  Dido  and  Rover 

In  the  manners  of  Cobnel  Egertou  theie  was.  the  same 
geneial  di-.jjosition  to  ple'WP,  And  the  same  unremitted  atten- 
tion to  the  wishes  and  amusements  of  Jine  They  had 
lenewed  their  poetical  investigations,  and  Jane  eagerly 
encoutaged  a  ta^te  which  afioided  hei  delicacy  some  little 
coli-iing  for  the  indulgence  of  an  assxiition  diffeient  from 
the  real  tmth,  and  which,  in  hei  estimation,  wis  nccessaty  to 
her  hippmess  Mia  Wilson  thought  the  distiin:,e  between 
the  twd  suitors  foi  the  favoi  of  Iiei  mei,es  was,  if  anj  thing, 
increased  by  their  short  separation,  and  particululj  noticed 
oil  the  pait  of  the  colonel  an  aveiMon  to  Denbigh  that  at 
times  pauilullj  alainned,  by  eicitmg  ipprehensions  for  the 
future  happiness  of  the  ]  lecious  treasure  she  h<id  prepared 
herself  to  yield  to  his  sohcitati ms,  whene^ei  piopeily  prof- 
fered In  the  inteitourae  between  Bmilj  and  hei  pieserver, 
as  theie  was  nothing  to  condemn,  so  there  was  much  to 
admire  The  attentions  of  Denbigh  were  pointed,  although 
less  exclusive  than  those  of  tlie  colonel ,  and  the  aunt  waa 
pleased  to  obseive  that  if  the  manners  of  Egerton  had  moi'e 
)f  the  gbss  of  life,  those  of  Denbigh  were  certainly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  more  finished  delicacy  and  propriety.  The 
one  appeared  the  influence  of  custom  and  association,  with  a 
tincture  of  artifice;  the  other,  benevolence,  with  a  just  per- 
ceplioQ  of  what  was  due  to  others,  and  with  an  air  of  sincerity, 
when  speaking  of  sentiments  and  principles,  that  was  parti- 
oculavly  pleasing  to  the  watchful  widow.    At  times,  however. 
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she  could  not  but  observe  an  air  of  restrdnt,  if  not  of  awk- 
wardnras,  about  him  that  was  a  little  surprising.  It  was  most 
olsaervablB  in  mixed  society,  and  once  or  twice  her  imagina- 
tion pictured  his  sensations  into  something  like  alarm.  These 
uiipleasant  iiit«iTuptions  to  her  idmiration  were  soon  forgotten 
in  lier  just  appreciition  of  the  more  solid  parts  of  his  oharao- 
ter,  which  appealed  hteriljy  to  be  unexceptioriabie;  and 
when  momentary  uneasmer*  would  steal  over  her,  tlie 
remembrance  of  the  opinion  of  Di'.  Ives,  his  behavior  with 
Jarvis,  his  charity,  and  chiefly  his  devotion  to  her  niece,  would 
not  feil  to  drive  the  disagreeable  thoughts  fiom  her  mind 
Emily  herself  moved  about,  the  image  of  J03  «tnd  mnoeence 
If  Denbigh  were  near  her,  she  was  hipp3  if  absent  she 
suffered  no  uneasiness.  Her'  faelinTa  weie  so  ardent  and 
yet  so  pure,  that  jealousy  had  no  idmiSMtn  Perh-ips  no 
circumstances  existed  to  excite  this  u'luil  atten  lant  of  the 
passion;  but  as  the  heart  of  Emily  was  tdoih  enchainel  than 
her  imagination,  her  afi'icttons  were  Eot  f  the  rctleas  nature 
of  ordinary  attachments,  though  raoie  ding  rous  to  her  peace 
of  mind  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  issue.  With  Denb%h 
she  never  walked  or  rode  alone.  He  had  never  made  the 
request,  and  her  dehcacy  would  have  shrunk  from  such  an 
open  manifestation  of  her  preference ;  but  he  read  to  her  ajid 
her  aunt ;  he  accompanied  them  in  their  little  excursions ; 
and  once  or  twice  John  noticed  that  she  look  the  offered 
hand  of  Denbigh  to  assist  her  over  any  little  impediment  h 
their  course,  instead  of  her  usual  unobtrusive  custom  of 
taking  his  arm  on  such  .occasions.  "Well,  Miss  Emily, 
thought  John,  "  you  appear  to  have  chosen  another  favorite, 
on  her  doing  this  three  times  in. succession  in  one  of  their 
walks.  "  How  strange  it  is  ^voraen  will  quit  their  "natural 
friends  for  a  face  they  have  hardly  seen,"  John  foT^t  his 
(wn — "There  is  no  danger,  dear  G-race,"  when  his  sisl^ir  was 
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nlmost  dead  with  apprehension.  But  John  loved  Emily  too 
well  to  witness  her  preference  of  another  with  satisfaction, 
even  though  Denhigh  was  the  favorite;  a  feeling  which  soon 
wore  away,  however,  by  dint  of  custom  and  reScction.  Mr. 
Benfield  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  if  the  wedding  of 
Emily  could  te  solemnized  while  the  family  was  at  the  lo(lg;e, 
it  would  render  him  the  happiest  of  men  ;  and  how  to  com- 
pass this  object,  was  the  occupation  of  a  whole  morning's 
contemplation.  Happily  for  Emily's  blushes,  the  old  gentle 
man  harbored  the  most  fastidious  notions  of  female  delicacy, 
and  never  in  conversation  made  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
the  expected  connexion.  He,  therefore,  in  conformity  with 
these  feelings,  could  do  nothing  openly ;  all  must  be  the 
effect  of  management ;  and  as  be  thought  Peter  one  of  the 
best  contriy(?rs  id  the  world,  to  his  ingenuity  he  determined 
to  refer  the  arrangement. 

The  hell  rang — "  Send  Johnson  to  me,  David," 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  drab  coat  and  blue  yarn  stockings 
entered  his  dressing-room  with  the  body  of  Mr.  Peter  Johnson 
enugly  cased  within  them. 

"Peter,"  commenced  Mr.  Benfield,  pointing  kindly  to  a 
chair,  which  the  stewai'd  respectfully  declined,  "  I  suppose 
you  know  that  Mr.  Denbigh,  the  grandson  of  Genera!  Den- 
high, who  was  in  parliament  with  me,  is  about  to  marry  my 
little  Emmy?" 

Peter  smiled,  as  he  bowed  an  assent. 

"Now,  Peter,  a  wedding  would,  of  all  things,  make  mo 
most  happy ;  that  is,  to  have  it  here  in  the  lodge.  It  would 
remind  me  so  much  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Gosford,  and 
the  bridemaids.  I  wish  your  opinion  how  to  bring  it  about 
before  they  leave  lis.  Sir  Edward  and  Anne  decline  mter- 
fering,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  I  am  afraid  to  speak  to  on  tha 
subject." 
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330  PBECAUTION. 

Peter  was  not  a  little  alarmed  by.  this  sudden  lequisidon 
on  his  inventive  faculties,  especially  as  a  lady  was  in  the  case ; 
but,  as  he  prided  himself  on  serving  his  master,  and  Io\ed 
the  hilarity  of  a  wedding  in  his  heart,  he  cogitated  for  some 
lime  in  silence,  when,  having  thoagbt  a  preliminary  question 
or  two  necessary,  he  broke  it  witli  saying — 

"Everything,  I  suppose,  master, -is  settled  between  tha 
young  people  ?" 

"Everything,  1  take  it,  Peter." 

"  And  Sir  Edward  and  my  lady  ?" 

"  Willing ;  peifectly  willing." 

"And  Madam  Wilson,  sir?" 

"Willing,  Peter,  willing." 

"And  Mr.  John  and  Miss  Jane?" 

"  All  willing ;  the  whole  family  ia  willing,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief." 

"There  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ives  and  Mrs.  Ives,  master!" 

"They  wish  it,  I  know.  Don't  you  think  they  wish  others 
as  happy  as  themselves,  Peter?" 

"  No  doubt  tbey  do,  master.  Well,  then,  as  everybody  is 
willing,  and  the  young  people  agreeable,  the  only  thing  to  ba 
done,  sir,  is—" 

"  Is  what,  Peter  ?"  exclaimed  his  impatient  master 
observing  him  to  hesitate. 

"  Why,  sir,  to  send  for  the  priest,  I  take  it." 

"  Pshaw  !  Peter  Johnson,  I  know  that  m;-9elf,"  replied  the 
dissatisfied  old  maa  "  Cannot  you  help  me  to  a  better 
plan  ?" 

"  Why,  master,"  said  Peter,  "  I  would  have  done  as  well 
for  Miss  Emmy  and  your  honor  as  I  would  have  done  for 
myself.  Now,  air,  when  I  courted  Patty  Steele,  your  honoi; 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
«SLty-five,  1  should   have   been   mariied    but  for  one   diffi- 
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calty,  which  your  honor  says  is  removed  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Emmy." 

"What  vas  that,  Peter t"   asked  his  master,  in  a  tender 

''  She  wasn't  willing,  sir." 

"Veiywell,  poor  Peter,"  replied  Mr.  Benfield,  mildly 
"you  may  go."     And  the  steward,  bowing  low,  withdrew. 

The  similarity  of  tlieir  fortunes  in  love  was  a  strong  lint  in 
the  sympathies  which  bound  the  master  and  man  together 
and  the  former  never  failed  to  be  softened  hy  an  allusion  to 
Patty.  The  Want  of  tact  in  the  man,  on.  the  prnsent  occasion, 
after  much  reflection,  was  attributed  by  his  master  to  the  fact 
that  Peter  had  never  sat  in  parliaaient. 
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PRBOADTIOir. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 


Mkb.  Wilson  and  Emily,  in  the  fortnight  they  had  ^n 
ftt  Benfield  3jodge,  paid  frequent  and  long  visits  to  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  each  succeeding  interview  left  a  more  favoratle 
mpression  of  the  character  of  its  mistress,  and  a  greater  cer- 
tainty that  she  waa  unfortunate.  The  latter,  however,  allu- 
ded very  slightly  to  her  situation  or  former  life;  she  was  a 
Protestant,  to  the  great  surpnse  of  Mrs.  Wilson ;  and  one  that 
misery  had  made  nearly  acquMnted  with  the  reli^on  sha 
professed.  Their  conversations  chiefly  turned  on  the  cus- 
tofiis  of  her  own,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  her 
adopted  country,  or  in  a  pleasant  exchange  of  opinions, 
which  the  ladies  possessed  in  complete  unison.  One  morning 
John  had  accompanied  them  and  been  admitted  ;  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald receiving  him  with  the  fiankness  of  an  old  acquMnt- 
ance,  though  with  tlie  reserve  of  a  Spanish  lady.  His  visits 
were  permitted  tinder  the  direction  of  Ms  aunt,  but  no  others 
of  the  gentlemen  were  included  amongst  her  guests.  Mrs. 
Wils6n  had  casually  mentioned,  in  the  absence  of  her  mece, 
the  intei'position  of  Denbigh  between  her  and  death ;  and 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  so  much  pleased'at  the  Eohle  conduct  of 
the  gentleman,  as  to  express  a  desire  to  see  him ;  but  th 
impressions  of  the  moment  appeared  to  have  died  away,  a 
nothing  more  was  said  by  rither  lady  on  the  subject,  and  i 
was  apparently  forgotten.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  found  one 
morning,  weeping  over  a  letter  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  the 
Donna  Lorenaa  was  endeavoring  to  console  her.  The  situ- 
ation of  this  latter  lady  was  somewhat  doubtful ;  sho  ap 
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peared  neither  wholly  a  friend  nor  a  menial.  In  the  mminers 
of  the  two  there  was  a  striking  difference;  although  the 
Donna  was  not  ¥nlgar,  she  was  far  from  possessing' the  polish 
of  her  more  juvenile  friend,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  considered  her 
to  he  in  a  station  between  that  of  a  housekeeper  and  that 
of  a  companion.  After  hoping  that  no  unpleasant  intelligence 
occasioned  the  i^stress  they  witnessed,  the  ladies  were  deli- 
cately about  to  take  their  leave,  when  Mrs.  Fitagerald  en- 
treated them  to  remain, 

"  Your  kind  attention  to  me,  dear  madam,  and  the  good- 
ness of  Miss  Moseley,  give  you  a  claim  to  know  more  of  the 
unfortunate  being  your  sympathy  has  so  greatly  assisted  to 
attain  her  peace  of  mind,  This  letter  is  from  the  gentleman 
of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak,  as  once  visiting  me,  and 
though  it  has  struci  me  with  unusual  force,  it  contain8--no 
more  than  I  expected  to  hear,  perhaps  no  more  than  I  de- 
serve to  hear." 

"  I  hope  your  friend  has  not  been  unnecesaanly  harsh  ; 
severity  is  not  the  best  way,  always,  of  effecting  repentance, 
and  I  feel  certain  that  you,  my  young  friend,  can  have  been 
guilty  of  no  offence  that  does  not  rather  require  gentle  than 
stern  reproof,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"I  thank  you,  dear  madam,  for  your  indulgent  opinion  of 
me,  but  although  I  have  suffered  much,  I  am  willing  U>  con- 
fess it  is  a  merited  punishm.ent ;  you  are,  however,  mistaken 
as  to  the  source  of  my  present  sorrow.  Lord  Pendennyss  is 
the  cause  of  grief,  I  believe,  to  no  one,  much  less  to  me." 

"  Lord  Pendennyss  !"  exclaimed  Emily,  in  surpriee,  uncon 
waonsly  looking  at  her  aunt. 

"  Pendennyss !"  reiterated  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  animation 
"  and  is  he  your  friend,  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam ;  to  his  lordship  1  owe  everything — honor 
■—comfort — religion- — and  even  life  itself." 
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Mrs.  Wikon'a  cheek  glowed  with  an  unusual  color,  at  this 
discovery  of  another  act  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  in  a  young 
aobleman  *  whose  character  she  had  so  long  admired,  and 
whose  person  she  had  in  vain  wishpd  to  meet. 

"  You  know  the  earl,  then  1"  inquired  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

"  By  reputation,  ouly,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  "  but 
that  is  enough  to  convince  me  a  friend  of  his  must  be  a 
worthy  character,  if  anything  were  wanting  to  make  us.  your 
friends.'' 

The  conversation  was  continued  for  some  time,  and  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  saying  she  did  not  feel  equal  just  then  to  fhe 
undertaking,  but  the  next  day,  if  they  would  honor  her  with 
another  call,  she  would  make  thera  acquainted  with  the  inci- 
dents of  her  life,  and  the  reasons  she  had  for  speaking  in  such 
terms  of  Lord  Pendennyss.  The  promise  to  see  her  was 
cheerfully  madehy  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  her  confidence  accepted; 
not  from  a  desire  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  but  a  belief  that 
it  was  necessary  to  probe  a  wound  to  cure  it;  and  a  con'ect 
opinion,  that  she  would  be  a  better  adviser  for  a  young  and 
lovely  Toman,  than  even  Pendennyss ;  for  the  Donna  Lorenza 
she  could  hardly  consider  in  a  capadty  to  offer  advice,  much 
less  dictation.  They  then  took  (heir  leave,  and  Emily,  during 
their  ride,  broke  the  silence  with  exclaiming, — 

"  Wherever  we  hear  of  Lord  Pendennyss,  aunt,  we  hear 
of  him  favorably." 

"  A  cert^n  sign,  my  dear,  he  is  deserving  of  it.  There  is 
hardly  any  man  who  has  not  his  enemies,  and  those  ar 
Beldom  just ;  but  we  have  met  with  none  of  the  earl's  yet." 

"Fifty  thousand  a  yfear  will  make  many  friends,"  observed 
Emily,  shaHng  her  head. 

"  Doubtless,  my  love,  or  as  many  enemies ;  but  honor,  life, 
and  religion,  my  child,  are  debts  not  owing  to  money — in 
this  c  Jjf.v.  at  least." 
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To  this  remark  Emily  assented ;  and  after  expressing  her 
own  admiration  of  the  character  of  the  young  nobleman,  she 
dropped  into  a  reverie.  How  many  of  hia  virtues  she  identified 
with  the  person  of  Mr.  Denbigh,  it  is  not,  just  now,  our  task 
to  enumerate ;  hut  judges  of  human  nature  may  easily  deter- 
mine, and  that  too  without  having  sat  in  the  parliament  of 
this  realm. 

The  morning  this  conversation  oceui'red  at  tho  cottage  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Jaivitr  with  their  daughters  made  then  une^ieoted 
appearance  at  L — —  The  an  ival  of  a  j  ost  cb  xise  and  fou 
with  a  gig,  was  an  eient  soon  c  icuhted  thiough  the  little 
village,  and  the  names  of  its  owneis  leiched  the  lolge  jus^ 
as  Jane  had  allowed  herself  to  he  j  ersuaded  by  the  ct>lonel 
to  take  her  first  walk  with  him  un'iicompanied  b>  a  third 
pereon.  Walkmg  is  much  more  piopti  us  to  dp  hrations 
than  riding;  and  whether  it  wis  premeditated  on  the  pait  of 
the  colonel  or  not,  or  whethei  he  was  afriid  that  Mis  Jarvja 
or  some  one  else  would  inteifere  he  availed  himself  of  this 
opportunity,  and  had  h'lidly  t,ot  o  it  of  heanng  of  hei  brothei 
and  Denbigh,  hefoie  he  made  Jane  an  exphcit  offer  of  his 
hand.  The  suiprise  was  so  great,  that  some  time  elapsed 
before  the  distressed  girl  could  reply.  This  she,  however,  at 
length  did,  but  incoherently  she  leferred  him  to  her  parents, 
as  the  arbitero  of  her  fate  \vell  knowing  that  her  wishes  had- 
long  been  those  of  her  father  arid  mother.  With  this  the 
colonel  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present.  But  their 
walk  had  not  ended,  before  he  gradually  drew  from  the  con- 
fidJDg  girl  an  acknowledgment  that,  should  her  parents  decline 
his  offer,  she  would  be  very  little  less  miserable  than  himself; 
indeed,  the  most  tenacious  lover  might  have  been  content 
■with  the  proofs  of  regard  that  Jane,  unused  to  control  her 
feelings,  allowed  herself  to  manifest  on  this  occasion.  Egerton 
was  in  raptures ;  a  life  devoted  to  her  would  never  half  repny 
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her  condescension;  and  as  their  confidence  ineroased  with 
their  walk,  Jane  re-entered  the  lodge  with  a  degree  of  happi- 
ness in  her  heart  she  had  never  before  experienced.  Tlio 
much  dreaded  declaration— her  own  distressing  acknowledg- 
ments, were  made,  and  nothing  farther  remained  hut  to  live 
and  be  happy.  She  flew  into  the  arras  of  her  raother,  and, 
hiding  her  blushes  in  her  bosom,  acqu^nted  her  with  tba 
colonel's  offer  and  her  own  wishes.  Lady  Moseley,  who  was 
prepared  for  such  a  communication,  and  had  rather  wondered 
at  its  tardiness,  kissed  her  daughter  affectionately,  as  she 
pi'omiaed  to  speak  to  her  father,  and  to  obtain  bis  appro- 
Jjation. 

"  But,"  she  added,  with  a  degree  of  foi'mality  and  caution 
which  had  better  preceded  than  have  followed  the  courtship, 
"  we  must  make  the  usual  inquiries,  my  child,  into  the  fitness 
of  Colonel  Egorton  as  a  husband  for  our  daughtec.  Once 
aesured  of  that,  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  baronet  was  requested  to  grant  an  audience  to  Colonel 
Egerton,  who  now  appeared  aa  determined  to  expedite  things, 
as  he  had  been  dilatory  before.  On  meeting  Sir  Edwai'd,  he 
made  known  his  pretensions  and  hopes.  The  father,  who 
had  been  previously  notified  by  his  wife  of  what  was  forth- 
coming,  gave  a  general  answer,  similar  to  the  speech  of  the 
mother,  and  the  colonel  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

In  tbe  evening,  tlie  Jarvis  family  favored  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lodge  with  a  vi^t,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  was  struck  with 
ibe  singulajity  of  their  reception  of  tbe  colonel.  Miss  Jarvis, 
especially,  vrtis  rude  to  both  him  and  Jane,  and  it  struck  all 
who  witnessed  it  as  a  burst  of  jealous  feeling  for  disappointed 
hopes;  but  to  no  6ne,  excepting  Mrs.  Wilson,  did  it  occur 
that  the  conduct  of  the  gentJeman  could  be  at  all  implicated 
in  the  transaction.  Mr,  Beijfeld  was  happy  to  see  under  his 
roof  again  the  best  of  the  trio  of  Jarvises.he  had  known,  and 
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aomething  like  sociability  prevailed.     There  was  to  be  a  ball, 

Uiaa  Jarvis  remarked,  at  L ,  tbe  following  day,  which 

would  help  to  enliven  the  scene  a  little,  especially  as  there 
were  a  couple  of  frigates  at  anchor,  a  few  miles  off,  and  the 
officers  were  expected  to  join  the  party.  This  intelUgence 
had  but  little  effect  on  the  ladies  of  the  Moseley  family ;  yet, 
as  their  uncle  desired  thai,  out  .of  respect  to  hia  neighbors,  if 
invited,  they  would  go,  they  cheerfully  assented.  Duiing  the 
evening,  Mrs.  Wilson  observed  EgertOE  in  familiac  conversa- 
tion with  JTiss  Jarvis ;  and  as  she  had  been  notified  of  bis 
situation  with  respect  to  Jane,  she  determined  to  watch  nar- 
rowly into  the  causes  of  so  singalai'  a  change  of  deportment 
in  the  young  lady.  Mrs.  Jarvis  retained  her  respect  for  the 
colonel  in  full  force;  and  called  out  to  him  across  the  room,  a 
few  minutes  before  she  departed — 

"  Weil,  colonel,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  I  have  beai'd  very 
lately  from  your  uncle.  Sir  Edgar." 

"  Indeed,  madam  !"  replied  the  colonel,  starting,  "  Ho 
WAS  well,  I  hope." 

"  Very  well,  the  day  before  yesterday.  His  neighbor,  0I4 
Mr.  Holt,  is  a  lodger  in  the  same  house  vrith  us  at  L — —i 
and  as  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear,  I  made  particular 
inquiries  about  the  baronet."  The  word  baronet  was  pro- 
nounced with  emphasis  and  a  look  of  triumph,  as  if  it  would 
say,  you  see  uie  haye  baronets  as  well  as  you.  As  no  answer 
was  made  by  Egerton,  excepting  an  acknowledging  bow,  the 
merchant  and  his  family  departed. 

"Well,  John,"  cried  Emily,  with  a  smile,  "we  have  heard 
more  good  to-day  of  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  eonsin,  the 
Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  her  brother.  "  You  must  keep 
Emily  for  his  lordship,  positively,  aunt ;  she  is  almost  as  great 
an  admirer  of  him  as  yourself." 
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"  I  apprehend  it  is  necessary  she  should  be  quite  as  much 
BO,  to  become  his  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"Really,"  said  Emily,  more  gravely,  "if  all  one  hears  of 
him  be  true,  or  even  half,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to 
admire  him." 

Denbigh  was  standing  leaning  on  the  ba«k  of  a  chair,  in 
ituation  where  he  could  view  the  animated  countenance  of 
Emily  as  she  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  noticed  an  i 
and  a  changing  of  color  in  him  that  appeared  i 
from  so  trifling  a  cause,  Is  it  possible,  she  thought,  Denbigh 
can  harbor  so  mean  a  passioil  as  envy  ?  He  walked  awaj', 
as  if  unwilling  to  hear  more,  and  appeared  rtiuch  engrossed 
with  his  own  reflections  for  the  I'emainder  of  the  evening. 
There  were  momeats  of  doubting  which  crossed  the  mind  of 
Mi's.  Wilsoii  with  a  keenness  of  appi'ehension  proportionate 
to  her  deep  interest  in  Emily,  with  respect  to  certain  traits  in 
the  character  of  Denbigh  ;  and  this,  what  she  thought  a 
display  of  unworthy  feeling,  was  one  of  them.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  the  cards  for  the  expected  hall  arrived,  and 
we I'e  accepted.  As  this  new  arrangement  for  the. morrow 
interfered  with  their  intended  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  a 
servant  was  sent  with  a  note  of  explanation  in  the  morning 
and  a  request  that  on  the  following  day  the  promised  com. 
municatjon  might  be  made.  To  this  arrangement  the  reclust 
assented,  and  Emily  prepared  for  the  ball  with  a  melancholy 
recollection  of  the  consequences  which  grew  out  of  the  last 
she  had  attended — melancholy  at  the  fate  of  Digby,  and 
pleasure  at  the  principles  manifested  by  Denbigh,  on  the 
occasion.  The  latter,  however,  with  a  smile,  excused  himself 
from  being  of  the  party,  telling  Emily  he  was  so  awkward 
that  be  feared  some  unpleasant  consequences  to  himself  oi 
his  friends  would  arise  from  his  inadvertencies,  did  he  veuturi 
Bgaio  with  her  into  such  an  assembly. 
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Emily  sighed  gently,  hs  she  entered  tlie  carriage  of  her  aunt 
early  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  Denbigh  in  the  door  of  (he 
lodge,  and  Egerton  absent  on  the  execation  of  some  business  ; 
the  former  to  amuse  himself  as  he  could  until  the  following 
morning,  and  the  latter  to  join  them  in  the  dance  in  the 
evening. 

The  arrangement  included  an  excnrsion  on  the  water, 
tt«iided  by  the  bands  from  the  frigaWs,  a  collatjon,  and  in 
(he  evening  a  ball.  One  of  the  vessels  was  commanded  by 
a  Lord  Henry  Stapleton,  a  fine  young  man,  who,  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  appearance  of  the  sisters,  sought  an  intro- 
duction to  the  baronetfe  family,  and  engaged  the  hand  of 
Emily  for  the  first  dance.  His  frank  and  gentlemanlilte  de- 
portment was  pleasing  to  his  new  acquaintances;. the  more 
60,  as  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  their  situation  at  the  moment. 
Mrs.  Wilson  was  in  unusual  spirits,  and  maintained  an  ani- 
mated conversation  with  the  young  sailor,  in-  the  course  of 
which,  he  spoke  of  his  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  aud  by 
accident  he  mentioned  hia  having  canied  out  to  that  country, 
upon  one  occasion.  Lord  Pendennysa.  This  was  common 
ground  between  theia,  and  Loid  Henry  was  as  enthusiastic 
in  his  prdses  of  the  cai'l,  as  Mrs.  Wilson's  pai'tiality  could 
desire.  He  also  knew  Colonel  Egerton  slightly,  and  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure,  in  polite  tenus,  when  they  met  in  the 
evening  in  the  ball-room,  at  being  able  to  renew  his  acquaint 
ance.  The  evening  passed  off  ^  such  evenings  generally  do 
— in  gaiety,  listlessness,  dandng,  gaping,  and  heartburnings, 
according  to  the  dispositions  and  good  or  ill  fortime  of  the 
several  individuals  who  compose  the  assembly.  Mre.  Wilson, 
while  her  nieces  were  dancing,  moved  her  seat  to  be  near  a 
window,  and  found  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  two  elderly  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  commenting  on  the  company.  After 
making  several  common-place  remarks,  one  of  them  inquired 
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of  the  other—"  Wto  is  that  rQilitary  gentleman  amongst  the 
naval  b«aux.  Holt?" 

"  That  is  the  hopeful  nephew  of  my  fi-iend  and  neighbor, 
Sir  Edgar  Egerton  ;  he  is  here  dancing,  and  misspending  hia 
time  and  money,  when  I  know  Sir  Edgar  gave  him  a  thou- 
Baod  pounds  six  months  ago,  on  express  condition,  he  should 
not  leave  the  regiment  or  taie  a  card  in  his  hand  for 
twelvemonth." 

"He  plays,  then?" 

"Sadly  ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  bad  young  man." 

As  ttey  changed  their  topic,  Mrs.  Wilnon  joined  ber  sister, 
dreadfuUf  shocked  at  this  infimatton  of  the  vices  of  a  man  so 
near  an  alliance  with  her  brother's  child.  She  was  thankful 
it  was  not  too  late  to  avert  part  of  the  evil,,  and  determined 
to  acquaint  Sii'  Edward,  at  once,  with  what  she  had  heard,  in 
order  that  an  investjgation  might  establish  the  colonel's  umo' 
eence  or  guilt. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

They  returned  to  the  lodge  at  an  early  hour,  and  Mrs 
Wilson,  after  meditating  upon  the  course  she  ought  to  take, 
ceaolved  to  have  a  conversation  with  her  brother  that  evening 
after  supper.  Accordingly,  as  they  were  among  the  last  to 
retire,  she  mentioned  her  wish  to  detain  him,  and  when  left 
by  themselves,  the  baronet  taking  his  seat  hy  her  on  a  sofa, 
she  commenced  as  follows,  willing  to  avoid  her  unpleasant 
tnfbrmadon  until'  the  last  moment. 

"I  wished  to  say  something  to  you,  brother,  relating  to  my 
charge ;  you  have,  no  dpuht,  observed  tie  attentions  of  MK 
Denbigh  to  Emily  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sister,  and  with  great  pleasure ;  you  raust  cot 
euppose  I  wish  to  interfere  with  the  aut]iority  I  have  so  freely 
relinquished  to  yon,  Charlotte,  when  I  inquire  if  Emily  favors 
his  views  or  not?" 

"  Neither  Emily  nor  I,  my  dear  brother,  wish  ever  to  quetv- 
tion  your  right,  not  only  to  inquire  into,  but  to  control  the 
couduct  of  your  child;— she  is  yOurs,  Edward,  by  a  tie 
nothing  can  break,  and  we  both  love  you  too  much  to  wish  it. 
There  is  nothing  you  may  be  more  certain  of,  than  that,  with 
out  the  approbation  of  her  parents,  Emily  would  accept  of  no 
offer,  however  splendid  or  agreeable 'to  her  own  wishes.'' 

"Hay,  sister,  I  would  not  wish  unduly  to  influence  my 
child  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  to  herself;  but 
my  interest  in  Denbigh  is  little  short  of  that  I  feel  for  my 
daughter." 

"I  trust,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilson,  "Emily  is  too  deeply 
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'mpressed  witli  her  duty  to  forget  the  impiessive  mandate^ 
•to  honor  her  father  and  mother  '  yes,  Su  Edward,  I  am 
mistaken  if  she  would  not  relinquish  the  dedrest  object  of  her 
affections,  at  your  request;  and  at  the  same  tame,  I  am  per- 
suaded she  would,  Tinder  uo  circumstances,  approach  the  alta» 
with  a  man  she  did  not  both  love  and  esteem," 

The  baronet  did  not  appear  exactly  to  understand  his  sia 
ler's  distiuction,  as  he  observed,  "  I  am  not  sm'B  I  lightly 
comprehend  the  difference  jou  make,  Charlotte." 

"  Only,  bi'other,  that  she  would  feel  that  a  promise  made  at 
'he  altar  to  love  a  man  she  felt  averse  to,  or  honor  one  she 
could  not  esteem,  as  a  breach  of  a  duty,  paramount  to  all 
eaithly  considerations,"  replied  bis  sister;,  "but  to  answer 
/our  question — Denbigh  has  never  offered,  and  when  he  does, 
I  do  not  think  he  will  be  refused." 

"Refused!"  cried  the  baronet,  "I  sineei-ely  hope  not;  I 
wish,  with  alt  my  heart,  they  were  married  already." 

"Emily  is  very  young,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  and  need  not 
hurry ;  I  was  in  hopes  she  would  remain  single  a  few  yeara 
longer." 

"  Well,"  said  the  baronet,  "  you  and  Lady  Moseley,  sister, 
have  different  notions  on  the  subject  of  marrying  the  girls, " 

Mrs.  Wilson  replied,  with  a  good-humored  smile,  "you 
have  made  Anne  so  good  a  husband,  Ned,  that  she  forgets 
there  are  any  bad  ones  in  the  world;  rny  greatest  anxiety  is, 
that  the  husband  of  my  niece  may  be  a  Chiisdan ;  indeed,  I 
know  not  how  I  can  reconcile  it  to  my. conscience,  as  a  Chris- 
tian myself,  to  omit  this  important  qualification," 

'■  I  am  surfi,  Charlotte,  both  Denbigh  and  Egerton  appear 
to  have  a  great  respect  for  religioii ;  they  are  punctual  ai 
church,  and  very  attentive  to  the  service ;"  Mrs.  Wilson 
smiled  as  he  proceeded,  "  but  reli^on  may  come  after  mair 
riags,  you  know." 
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"  Yes,  brothcF,  and  I  know  it  may  not  come  at  ail ;  no 
really  pious  woman  can  be  happy,  witlioiit  her  husband  is  in 
what  she  deems  the  road  to  future  happiness  himself;  and  it 
la  idle— it  is  worse — it  is  almost  impinus  to  marry  with  u,  view 
to  reform  a  husband  :  indeed,. she  greatly  endangers  her  own 
safety  thereby ;  for  few  of  us,  I  believe,  '»ut  find  the  terapta- 
tion  to  err  as  much  as  we  can  contend  with,  without  calling 
in  the  md  of  example  against  us,  m  an  object  we  love ;  indeed 
it  appears  to  me,  the  life  of  such  a  woman  must  be  a  struggie 
between  eonflicfing  duties." 

"Why,"  said  the  baronet,  "if  your  plan  weie  generally 
adopted,  I  am  afraid  it  would  give  a  deadly  blow  to  matri- 
mony." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  generals,  brother,  I  am  acting 
for  individual  happiness,  and  discharging  individual  duties: 
At  the  same  time  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  its  effects  on  the 
community.  1  think  no  man  who  dispassionately  examines 
the  subject,  will  be  other  than  a  Christian ;  and  rather  than 
remain  bachelors,  they  would  take  even  that  trouble ;  if  the 
strife  in  our  sex  wei'e  less  for  a  husband,  wives  would  increase 

"  But  how  is  it,  Charlotte,"  said  the  bai'onet,  pleasantly, 
"  your  sex  do  not  use  your  power  and  reform  the  age  ?" 

"  The  work  of  reformation,  Sir  Edward,"  replied  his  sister, 
gravely,  "  is  an  arduous  one  indeed,  and  I  despair  of  seeing  it 
general,  in  my  day ;  but  much,  very  much,  might  be  done 
towards  it,  if  those  who  have  the  guidance  of  youth  would 
take  that  trouble  with  their  pupils  that  good  feith  requires  of 
tjiem,  to  discharge  the  minor  duties  of  life." 

"  Women  ought  to  marry,"  observed  the  baronet,  musing. 

"  Marriage  is  certainly  the  natural  and  most  desirable  state 
for  a  woman,"  but  how  few  are  there  who,  having  entered  it, 
know  how  to  discharge  its  duties;  more  particularly  those  of 
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a  mother !  On  the  subject  of  marrying  our  daughters,  foi 
instance,  instead  of  quahfjing  them  to  make  a  proper  choice, 
they  are  geneially  left  to  pick  up  such  principles  and  opinions 
as  they  may  come  at,  as  it  were  by  chance.  It  is  true,  if  the 
parent  be  a  Christian  in  name,  certain  of  the  externals  of  reli- 
gion are  observed  ;  but  what  are  Ibese,  if  not  enforced  by  a 
consistent  example  in  the  instructor?" 

"Useful  precepts  are  seldom  Ijst,  I  believe,  sister,"  said 
Sir  Edward,  with  confidence 

"  Always  useful,  my  dear  brother,  bu(  joung  people  ai-e 
more  observant  than  we  are  tpt  to  imagine,  and  iie  wonder- 
fully ingenious  in  devising  excuses  to  fliemselves  for  their 
conduct,  I  have  often  heaid  it  offered  as  in  apology,  that 
father  or  miiher  Inew  it  or  perhaps  did  it  and  theiefore  it 
could  not  be  wiong  a&iociit  on  is  all  impo  lant  to  a  child  " 
I  bel  eve  no  fimily  of  consequence  admits  of  impioper 
associates  with  n  my  knowledge     said  the  baioiet 

Mn  Wdson  smiled  as  she  answeudj,  I  ^m  suie  1 1  ipe 
not  Edwaid  but  ire  the  quihlioations  we  reqiire  m  com- 
p'inions  for  our  daughteis  always  "uch  is  arc  most  recon- 
odeable  with  oui  got  d  sense  or  our  consciences ,  t  single  com- 
munication with  an  object  onible  eharicter  is  a  [rcLedent,  if 
known  and  uuobsened  which  will  be  offcrei  to  excuse 
acquaintances  with  worse  jesons  with  the  other  sex, 
especnllv  then  acqu  intan^e  should  be  leiy  guaidcd  and 
(elect 

'  You  would  uiabs  many  old  mads  sister  ' 
I  doubt  It  greatly  brother  it  would  r'itber  bung  female 
ociety  in  demand.  I  often  regret  that  selfishness,  cupidity, 
and  the  kind  of  strife  which  prevails  in  our  sex,  on  the  road 
to  matrimony,  have  brought  celibacy  into  disrepute.  For  my 
part,  I  never  see  an  old  maid,  but  I  am  willing  to  think  she 
is  so  from  choice  or  principle,  and  although  not  in  her  proper 
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place,  serviceable,  by  keeping   alive  feelings  necessary  to 
exist,  that  marriages  may  not  become    curses  instead  of 


''A  kind  of  Eddystone,  to  prevent  matrimonial  ship- 
wrecks," said  the  brother,  gayly. 

"  Their  lot  may  be  solitary,  baronet,  and  in  some  measure 
cheerless,  but  infinitely  preferable  to  a  marriage  that  may 
lead  them  astray  fiom  their  duties,  or  g^ve  birth  to  a  family 
which  are  to  be  turned  on  the  world — without  any  religion 
but  form — without  any  morals  but  truisms — or  without  even 
a  conscience  which  has  not  been  seared  by  indulgence.  I 
hope  that  Anne,  in  the  performance  of  her  system,  will  have 
no  cause  to  regret  its  failure." 

"  Clara  chose  for  herself,  and  has  done  well,  Charlotte ; 
and  BO,  I  doubt  not,  will  Jane  and  Emily :  and  I  confess  I 
think  their  mother  is  right." 

"It  is  true,"  said.  Mrs,  Wilson,  "Clara  has  done -well, 
though  under  circumstances  of  but  little  nsk  ;  fehe  might  have 
jumped  into  your  fish-pond,  and  escaped  with  life,  but  the 
chances  are  she  would  drown :  nor  do  I  dispute  the  right  of 
t\ie  girls  to  choose  for  themselves ;  but  I  say  the  rights  extend 
to  requiring  us  to  qualify  them  to-make  their  choice.  I  am 
Sony,  Edward,  to  be  the  instigator  of  doubts  in  your  breast 
of  the  worth  of  any  one,  especially  as  it  may  give  you  pain." 
Here  Mrs.  Wilson  took  her  brother  affectionately  by  the  hand, 
and  communicated  what  she  had  overheard  that  evening. 
Although  the  impressions  of  the  baronet  were  not  as  vivid,  oi 
as  deep  as  those  of  his  sister,  his  parental  love  was  too  great 
not  to  make  him  extremely  uneasy  under  the  intelligeneo 
and  after  thanking  her  for  her  attention  to  his  children's  wel 
fere,  he  kissed  her,  and  withdrew.  In  passing  to  his  own 
room,  he  met  Egerton,  that  moment  returned  from  escorting 
vhe  Jarvis  ladies  to  their  lodgings ;  a  task  he  had  undertaken 
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at  the  request  of  Jane,  as  they  were  without  any  male  attend- 
ant. Sir  Edward's  heart  was'  too  full  not  to  seek  immediate 
relief,  and  as  he  had  strong  hopes  of  the  innocence  of  the 
colonel;  though  he  could  give  no  reason  for  his  expectation, 
fie  returned  with  him  to  the  parlor,  and  in  a  few  worda 
acquainted  him  with  the  slanders  which  had  been  circulated 
at  his  expense;  begging  him  by  all  means  to  disprove  them 
as  soon  as  possible  The  colonel  was  stiuck  with  the  wr- 
cwnstance  at  first,  but  assuied  Sir  Ednard,  it  was  entirely 
Untrue  He  never  plajpj  as  he  might  have  noticed,  and 
that  Mi  Holt  wita  an  ancient  enem\  of  his.  He  would  in 
the  mornin^  tak"  measuies  to  connnce  Sii'  Edward,  that  he 
itood  highpr  m  the  estimation  of  hia  uncle,  than  Mr.  Holt  had 
liiought  proper  to  state  Much  relieved  by  this  explanation, 
the  baronet,  forgetting  thit  this  heavy  charge  removed,  he 
only  stood  where  he  did  before  he  took  time  for  his  inquiries, 
assured  him,  that  if  he  could  convince  him,  or  rather  his  sister, 
he  did  not  gamble,  he  would  receive  him  as  a  son-in-law 
with  pleasure.     The  gentlemen  shook  hands  and  parted, 

Denbigh  had  retired  to  hia  room  early,  telHng  3Hr.  Ben- 
fi.9ld  he  did  not  feel  well,  arid  thus  missed  the  party  at 
Supper  ;  and  by  twelve,  silence  prevailed-in  the  house. 

As  usual  after  a  previous  day  pf  pleasure,  the  party  were 
late  iu  assembling  on  the  following,  yet  Denbigh  was  the 
last  who  made  his  appearance.  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  he 
threw  a  loot  round  the  room  as  he  entered,  which  prevented 
his  making  his  salutations  in  his  usual  easy  and  polished 
inanner.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  bis  awkwardness  was 
lemoved,  and  they  took  their  seats  at  the  table.  At  that 
moment  the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown  hastily  open,  and 
Mr.  Jarvis  entered  abruptly,  and  with  a  look  bordering  on 
wildnees  in  his  eye — "Is  she  not  heref  excl^med  tLa 
merchant  scanning  the  company  closely. 
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"  Who )"  inquired  all  in  a  breatb', 

"Polly— my  daug'hter — my  child,"  said  the  merehaBt, 
mdeavoring  to  control  hia  feelinga ;  "  did  she  not  come  here 
this  in6rniug  with  Colonel  Egerton  ?" 

He  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and  he  briefly  explained 
(he  cause  of  his  anxiety.  The  colonel  had  called  very  early, 
and  sent  her  maid  up  to  his  daughter  who  rose  immediately 
They  had  quitted  the  house  together,  leaving  word  the  Miss 
Moseieys  had  sent  for  the  young  lady  to  fareatfest,  for  some 
particular  reason.  Such  was  the  latitude  allowed  by  his 
wife,  that  nothing  was  suspected  until  one  of  the  servants  of 
the  house  said  he  had  seen  Colonel  Egerton  and  a  lady 
drive  out  of  the  village  that,  morning  in  a  poat-chaise  and 
four. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  first  took  the  alarm,  and  he 
proceeded  instantly  to  the  lodge  in  quest  of  his  daughter. 
Of  the  elopement  there  now  remained  no  doubt,  and  an  evam- 
ijiation  info  the  state  of  the  colonel's  room,  who,  it  had  baen 
thought,  was  not  yet  risen,  gave  assurance  of  it.  Here  was 
at  once  sad  confirmation  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Holt  was  a 
JTist  one.  Although  every  heai-t  feitfor*Jane  during  this 
dreadfiil  explanation,  no  eye  was  turned  on  her  esc«pting 
the  stolen  and  anxious  glances  of  her  sister ;  but  when  all 
was  confirmed,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  reflect  or  act 
upon  the  circumstances,  she  naturally  engrossed  the  whole 
attention  of  her  fond  parents.  Jane  had  listened  in  indig- 
nation to  the  commencement  of  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Jarvis, 
and  so  firmly  was  Egerton  enshiined  in  purity  within  her 
imagination,  that  not  until  it  was  ascertained  that  both  his 
servant  stnd  clothes  were  missing,  would  she  admit  a 
thought  injurious  to  his  truth.  Then  indeed  the  feelinga  of 
Mr.  Jarvis,  his  plain  statement  corroborated  by  this  testimony, 
•truck  her  at  once  as  true ;  and  as  she  rose  to  leave  the 
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room,  she  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  Emily  who  observ- 
ing her  movement  and  loss  of  color  had  flown  to  her  assist- 
ance. Denbigh  had  drawn  tie  merchant  out  in  vain  effoi-ta 
to  appease  him,  and  happily  no  one  witnessed  tliis  effect  of 
Jane's  passion  but  her  nearest  relatives.  She  was  im- 
mediately removed  to  her  own  room,  and  in  a  short  tiraa 
was  in  bed  with  a  burning  fever.  The  bursts  of  her  grief 
were  uncontrolled  and  violent.  At  times  she  reproachfea 
herself — her  friends — Egerton  ;  in  short,  she  was  guilty  of 
all  the  inconsistent  sensations  that  disappointed  hopet^ 
accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  weakness  on  oar  part 
seldom  fail  to-  give  rise  to ;  the  pi-esence  of  her  fiienda  was 
irtsome  to  her,  and  it  was  only  to  the  soft  and  insinuating 
blandishments  of  Emily's  love  that  she  would  at  all  yield. 
Perseverance  and  affection  at  length  prevailed,  and  as  Emily 
took  the  opportunity  of  some  refreshments  to  infiise  a  strong 
soporific,  Jane  lost  her  consciousness  of  misery  in  a  tem- 
porary repose.  In  the  mean  time  a  more  searching  inquiry 
had  been  able  to  trac«  Out  the  manner  and  direction  of  the 
journey  of  the  fugitives. 

It  appeared  the  colonel  left  the  lodge  immediately  after 
his  conversation  with  Sir  Edward  ;  he  slept  at  a  tavern,  and 
caused  his  seiTant  to  remove  his  baggage  at  day-light ; 
tere  he  had  ordered  a  chaise  and  horses,  and  then  proceed- 
ed, as  mentioned,  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Jarvis.  What 
arguments  he  used  with  Miss  Jarvis  to  urge  her  to  so  sudden 
a  flight,  remained  a  secret ;  but  from  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
"^arvis  and  Miss  Sarah,  there  wsa  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  induced  them  to  think  from  the  commencement,  that 
his  intentions  were  single,  and  Mary  Jarvis  their  object. 
How  he  contrived  to  gloss  over  his  attentions  to  Jane  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  those  ladies,  caused  no  little 
surprise ;   but  it  was  obvious  it  had  been  done,  and  the 
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Moseleys  were  not  without  hopes  his  situation  with  Jane 
would  not  make  the  noise  in  the  world  such  occurrences 
seldom  fail  to  excite.  In  the  afternoon  a  letter  was  handed 
to  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  by  hira  immediately  coniraunicated  ixi  the 
baronet  and  Dcnbigii,  both  of  whom  he  considered  as  among 
his  best  friends.  It  was  from  Egerton,  and  written  in  a 
respectful  manner:  he  apologized  for  his  elopement,  and 
excused  it  on  tie  ground  of  a  wis!  to  avoid  the  delay  of  a 
license  or  the  publishing  of  bans,  as  be  was  in  hourly  expectar 
tion  of  a  summons  to  his  i-egiment,  and  contained  many 
promises  of  making  an  attentive  husband,  and  an  affection- 
ate son.  The  fugitives  were  on  the  road  to  Scotland, 
whence  they  intended  immediately  to  return  to  London  and 
to  wait  the  commands  of  their  parents.  The  baronet  in  a 
voice  trembling  with  emotion  at  the  sufferings  of  his  own 
child,  congratulated  the  merchant  that  things  were  no  worse ; 
while  Denbigh  curled  his  lips  as  he  read  the  epistle,  and 
thought  settlements  were  a  greater  inconvenience  than  the 
bans — -for  it  was  a  well  known  feet,  a  maiden  aunt  had  left 
the  Jmnses  twenty  thousand  pounds  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AvCBOjaQB  the  affections  of  Jane  had  sustained  a  he*  ry 
blow,  her  pride  had  received  a  greater,  and  no  persnasicna 
■of  her  mother  or  sister  could  induce  her  to  leave  her  room. 
§thp  talked  little,  hut  once  or  twice  she  yielded  to  the  affec- 
tionate attentions  of  Emily,  and  ;poured  out  her  sorrows  into 
jth^  bosom  of  her  Mster.  At  such  monjents  she  would  declare 
her  intention  of  never  appg^ring  in  .lii.e,!wor)d  again.  .  pne.of 
these  paroxysms  of  sorrow  iras  witnessed  by  her  mothgr, 
wid,  for  the  first  time,  self-reproach  mingled  in  the  grief  of 
the  matron.  Had  she  trusted  leas  to  appearances  and  to  the 
opinions  of  indifferent  and  ill-judging  acquaintances,  her 
daughter  might  have  been  apprized  in  season  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  who  had  stolen  her  affections.  To  a  direct 
exhibition  of  misery  Lady  Moseley  was  always  sensible,  and, 
for  the  moment,  she  became  alive  to  ifs  tauses  and  conse- 
quences ;  but  a  timely  and  judicious  safeguai'd  against  futuie 
moral  evils  was  a  forecast  neither  her  inactivity  of  mind  nor 
abilities  were  equal  to. 

We  shall  leave  Jane  to  brood  over  her  lover's  misconduct, 
while  we  regret  she  h  without  the  consolation  alone  able  to 
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bear  her  up  against  the  misfortutiea  of  hfe,  and  return  to  tba 
other  peraonagea  of  our  history. 

The  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitagerald  had,  been  postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  Jane's  indisposition;  but  a  week  after  the 
colonel's  departure,  Mrs.  Wilson  thought,  as  Jane  had  oon- 
fiented  to  leave  her  room,  and  Emily  really  began  to  look 
pale  from  her  confinement  by  the  side  of  a  sick  bed,  she 
would  redeem  the  pledge  she  had  given  the  recluse  on  the 
following  morning.  They  found  the  ladies  at  the  cottage 
happy  to  see  thera,  and  anxious  to  hear  of  the  health  of  Jane, 
of  whose  illness  tbey  had  been  informed  by  note.  After 
offering  her  guests  some  refreshments,  Mrs,  Fitzgerald,  who 
appeared  laboring  under  a  greater  melancholy  thaji  usual, 
proceeded  to  maie  them  acquainted  with  the  incidents  of  her 
life. 

The  daughter  of  an  English  merchant  at  Lisbon  had  fled 
from  the  house  of  her  f'ther  to  the  protection  of  an  Irish 
office  tl  e  Sicrvice  of  h  s  Cath  lie  Majesty :  they  were 
nn  ted  and  the  colon  1  n  m  d  t  1;  took  his'bride  to  Madrid. 
The  offsp  ng  of  ll  s  un  o  we  e  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
fo  mer  at  a  ea  Iv  a^^e  had  en  ered  into  the  service  of  his 
kmg  and  1  d  a  usual  been  h  ed  n  the  faith  of  his  ances- 
tors but  the  feeno  a  McCa  thy  h  d  been  educated,  and  yet 
rema  ned  a  P  otestant  and  co  t  a  j  to  her  faith  to  hei-  hus- 
ba  d  sec  etly  n  tr  cted  1  er  daugl  ter  in  the  same  belief. 
At  the  age  of  se  e  tee  a  p  me  [  al  gi'andee  of  the  court  of 
Charles  so  ght  the  ha  d  of  the  general's  child.  The  Conde 
d  Alzada  was  a  match  not  to  be  refused,  and  they  were 
united  in  the  heartless  and  formal  manner  in  which  marriages 
4ro  too  often  entered  into,  in  countries  where  the  custoiQs  of 
society  prevent  an  intercoui'se  between  the  sexes,  The  Conde 
never  possessed  the  aflecljons  of  his  wife.  Of  a  stern  and 
unyielding  disposition,  his  harshness  repelled  her  love;    and 
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Hs  she  naturally  turned  her  eyes  to  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood, she  efierished  ail  those  pecuhar  sentiments  she  had 
imbibed  from  her  mother.  Thus,  although  she.  ajipeared  to 
the  world  a  Catholic,  she  lircd  in  secret  a  Piotestant.  Her 
parents  had  always  used  the  Bnglisli  language  in  their  family, 
and  she  spoke  it  as  fluently  as  the  Spanish.  To  encourage 
her  recollections  of  this  strong  feature,  which  dis tin gai shed 
the  house  of  her  father  from  the  others  she  entered,  she 
perused  closely  and  constantly  those  books  which  the  death 
of  hor  mother  placed  at  her  disposal.  These  were  princi- 
pally Protestant  works  on  religious  subjects,  and  the  countess 
became  a  strong  sectaiian,  without  hecomiog  a  Christian. 
As  she  was  compelled  to  use  the  same  hooks  in  teaching  her 
only  child,  the  Donna  Julia,  English,  the  consequences  of  the 
oiigina!  false  step  of  her  grandmother  were  perpetuated  in 
the  person  of  this  young  lady.  In  learning  Enghsh,  she  also 
learned  to  secede  from  the  faith  of  her  father,  and  entailed 
upon  herself  a  life  of  either  persecution  or  hypocrisy.  The 
countess  was  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  error  of  complMning 
to  their  child  of  the  treatment  she  received  from  her  husband; 
and  as  these  conversations  were  held  in  English^  and  were 
consecrated  by  the  te.irs  of  the  mother,  they  made  an  indelible 
imjiression  on  the  youthful  mind  of  Julia,  who  grew  up  with 
the  conviction  that  next  to  being  a  Catholic  herself,  the 
greatest  evil  of  life  was  to  be  the  wife  of  one. 

On  her  attaining  her  fifteenth  year,  she  had  the  misfortun 
(if  it  could  be  termed  one)  to  lose  her  mother,  and  within  the 
year  her  father  presented  to  her  a  nobleman  of  the  vicinity 
as  her  future  husband.  How  long  the  religious  faith  of  Julia 
would  have  endured,  unsupported  by  example  in  others,  and 
nsaailed  by  the  passions  soliciting  in  behalf  of  a  young  and 
handsome  cavalier,  it  might  be  difficult  fo  pronounce ;  but  aa 
her  suitor  was  neither  veiy  young,  and  the  reverse  of  vei^ 
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firmed  she  becime  in  hei  heieay  uiti],  m  a  moment  of 
de&peration  md  as  an  odIj  retii^e  agiiiist  hi^  sohcitations 
she  candidly  avowe  I  her  creed  Thp  anger  of  her  father  wxa 
violent  and  lasting :  she  was  doomed  to  a  convent,  as  both  a 
penance  for  her  sins  and  a  means  of  reformation.  Physical 
resistance  was  not  in  ht,r  poiver,  but  mentally  she  determined 
never  to  yield.  Her  body  was  immured,  but  her  mind  con- 
tinued unshaken  and  rather  more  settled  in  her  belief,  by  the 
aid  of  those  passions  which  had  been  excited  by  injudicious 
harshness.  For  two  years  she  continued  in  her  novitiate, 
obstinately  refusing  to  take  the  rows  of  the  order,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  the  situation  of  her  country  had  called  her 
father  and  uncle  to  the  field  as  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
their  lawful  prince.  Perhaps  to  thig  it  was  owing  that 
harsher  measures  were  not  adopted  in  her  case. 

The  war  now  raged  around  them  in  its  greatest  horrors, 
until  at  length  a  general  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  dormitories  of  the  peaceful  nuns  wei'e  crowded 
with  wounded  British  officers.  Amongst  others  of  his  nation 
was  a  Major  Fitzgerald,  a  young  man  of  strikingly  handsome 
countenance  and  pleasant  manners,  Chance  threw  bim  under 
the  mere  immediate  charge  of  Julia  ;  his  recoveiy  was  slow, 
and  for  a  time  doubtful,  and  as  much  owing  to  good  nursing 
as  science.  The  major  was  grateful,  and  Julia  unhappy  as 
she  was  beautiful.  That  love  should  be  the  offspring  of  this 
flssoeJation,  wUI  excite  no  surprise.  A  brigade  of  British 
encamping  in  the  vicinity  of  the  convent,  the  young  couple 
sought  its  protection  fram  Spanish  vengeance  and  Romish 
cruelty.  They  VKero  married  by  the  chaplain  of  the  brigade, 
Rnd  for  a  month  they  were  happy, 

As  Napoleon  was  daily  expected  in  person  at  the  seat  of 
war,  his  generals  were  alive  to  their  own  inferesls,  if  not  t<> 
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that  of  tbeir  master.  The  body  of  troops  in  which  FiUgerald 
had  sought  a  refuge,  being  an  advanced  party  of  the  main 
imiy,  were  sni'prised  and  defeated  with  loss.  After  doing 
his  duty  as  a  soldier  at  his  post,  the  major,  in  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  Julia,  was  intercepted,  and  they  both  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  were  kindly  treated,  and 
allowed  eveiy  indulgence  tlieir  situation  admitted,  until  a  small 
escort  of  prisoners  was  sent  to  the  frontiers ;  in  tliis  they 
were  included,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pyrenees,  when,  in  their  tui'a,  the  French  were  assailed 
suddenly,  and  entirely  routed  ;  aod  the  captive  Spaniards,  of 
which  the  party,  with  the  exception  of  our  young  couple, 
consisted,  released.  As  the  French  guard  made  a  resistance 
until  overpowered  by  numbers,  an  unfortunate  ball  struck 
Major  Fit^erald  to  the  earth — he  survived  hut  an  hour,  and 
died  where  he  fell,  on  the  open  field.  An  English  officer,  the 
last  of  his  retiring  countiymen,  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
a  woman  weeping  over  the  body  of  a  fallen  man,  and  ap- 
proached thera.  In  a  few  words  Fitzgerald  explained  his 
situation  to  this  gentleman,  and  exacted  a  pledge  from  him 
to  guard  his  Julia,  in  safety,  to  his  mother  in  England. 

The  stranger  promised  everything  the  dying  husband 
required,  and  by  the  time  death  had  closed  the  eyes  of  Fitz- 
gei'ald,  he  had  procured  from  some  peasants  a  nide  conveyr 
ance,  into  which  the  body,  with  its  almost  equally  lifeless 
widow,  were  placed.  The  party  which  intercepted  the  con- 
voy of  prisoners,  had  been  out  fi'oiu  the  British  camp  on  other 
duty,  but  its  commander  hearing  of  the  escort,  had  pushed 
rapidly  into  a  country  covered  by  the  enemy  to  effect  their 
rescue  ;  and  his  service  done,  he  was  compelled  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat  to  ensure  his  own  secunty.  To  this  was  owing 
the  indifference,  which  left  the  major  to  the  care  of  the  Spa- 
wish  peasantry  who  had  gathered  to  the  spot,  and  the  letreat- 
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ing.  itroops  had.  got  several  miles  ou'  their  return,  before  the 
widow  and  her  protector  commenced  their  journey.  It  was 
impossible  to  ovei'tufce  them,  and  the  inhabitants  acquainting 
the  gentleman  that  a  body  of  French  dragoons  were  already 
harassing  their  rear,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  another  route 
to  the  camp.  This,  wilh  some  trouble  and  no  little  danger, 
he  at  last  effected ;  and  the  day  following  the  skirmish,  Julia 
found  herself  lodged  in  a  retired  Spanish  dwelling,  several 
miles  within  the  advanced'  posia  of  the  British  army.  The 
body  of  her  husband  was  respectfully  interred,  and  Julia  was 
left  to  mourn  her  irretrievable  loss,  uninterrupted  by  anything 
but  hy  the  hasty  visits  of  the  offieer  in  whose  care  she  had 
been  left — visits  which  he  stole  from  bis  more  important 
duties  as  a  soldier. 

,  A  month  glided  by  in  this  melancholy  manner,  leaving  to 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  the  only  consolation  she  would  receive — her 
incessant  visits  to  the  grave  of  her  husband.  The  calls  of  her 
protector,  however,  became  more  frequent ;  and  at  length  he 
ttfinOTinced  hia  intended  departure  for  Lisbon,  on  his  way  to 
England.  A  small  covei-ed  vehicle,  drawn  by  one  horse,  was 
to.  convey  them  fo  the  city,  at  which  place  he  promised  to 
procure  her  a  female  attendant,  and  necessaries  for  the  voyage 
home.  .  It  was  no  time  or  place  for  delicate  punctilio ;  and 
Julia  quietly,  but  with  a  heart  nearly  broken,  prepared  to 
Bubmit  to  the  wishes  of  her  late  husband.  After  leaving  the 
dwelhng,  the  manners  of  her  guide  sensibly  altered ;  he 
becajne  complimentary  and  assiduous  to  please,  but  in  a  way 
rather  (o  offend  than  conciliate ;  until  his  attentions  became 
fio  irksome,  that  Julia  actually  meditated  stopping  at  some 
of  the  villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  abandoning 
the  attempt  of  viating  England  entirely.  But  the  d«sir°  to 
coniply  with  Fitzgerald's  wish,  that  she  would  console  hia 
mother  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child,  and  the  dread  of  the 
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Biijjer  of  iier  relatives,  determined  her  to  persevere  aaial  they 
reached  Lisbon,  where  she  was  resolved  to  separate  for  ever 
from  the  Jisagreeable  and  unknown  guardian  into  whtee 
Keeping  she  had  been  thrown  bj  uhance. 

Tlie  last  day  of  their  weary  lide,  while  passing  a  wood,  tho 
officer  so  far  forgot  his  own  ehai'acter  and  Julia's  misfor 
tunes,  as  toofterpersonal  indi^itjes.  Grown  desperate  from 
Ler  situation,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  sprang  from  the  vehicle,  and 
by  hfir  cries  attracted  the  notice  of  an  officer  who  was  riding 
express  oa  the  same  road  with  themselves.  He  advanced  to 
lier  assistance  at  speed,  but  aa  lie  arrived  near  them,  a  pistol 
fired  from  the  carriage  brought  his  horse  down,  and  the 
treacheious  friend  was  enabled  to  escape  undetected.  Julia 
endeavored  to  expl^n  her  situation  to  her  rescuer;  and  by 
her  distress  and  appearance,  satisfied  him  at  once  of  its  truth. 
Within  a  short  time,  a  stiong  escort  of  light  dragoons  came 
up,  and  the  officer  despatched  some  for  a  conveyance,  and 
others  in  pursuit  of  tliat  disgrace  to  the  army,  the  villanous 
guide :  the  former  was  soon  obtained,  but  no  tidiugs  could 
be  had  of  the  latter.  The  carriage  was  found  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, without  the  horse  and  with  the  baggage  of  Julia,  but 
v^ith  no  vestige  of  its  owner.  She  never  knew  his  name,  and 
either  accident  or  art  had  so  completely  enveloped  him  in 
mystery,  th^  ail  efforts  to  unfold  it  then  were  fruitless,  and 
bad  continued  so  ever  since. 

On  their  arrival  in  Lisbon,  eveiy  attention  was  shown  t' 
the  disconsolate  widow  the  most  I'efined  delicacy  could,  die 
^te,  and  every  comfort  and  respect  were  procured  for  her 
which  the  princely  fortune,  high  raiJc,  and  higher  charaotei 
of  theEarlofPendennyss,  could  command.  It  was  this  noble- 
man, who,  on  his  way  from  head-quarters  with  despatches 
for  England,  had  been  the  means  of  preserving  Julia  from  a 
fate  woi'se  than  death.     A  packet  was  in  waiting  for  the 
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earl,  and  tliuy  proceeded  in  he  f  r  home  The  Donoa  Lo. 
renza  was  Llie  widow  of  a  subalt  n  Span  h  officer,  who  had 
fallen  under  the  orders  and  ne  P  nd  nj  a  id  tile  interest 
he  took  in  her  lirave  husband  1  ad  nduced  1  m  to  offer  her, 
in  the  destruction  of  her  little  fortune  by  the  enemy,  his  pro- 
tection :  for  near  two  years  he  had  maintained  her  at  Lisbon, 
and  now,  judging;  her  a  proper  person,  had  persuaded  her  to 
accompany  Mrs,  Fitagei'ald  to  England. 

On  the  passage,  which  was  veiy  tedious,  the  earl  became 
more  intimately  acquaihted  with  the  history  and  character 
of  his  young  friend,  and  by  a  course  of  gentle  yet  poweiiiil 
expedients  had  drawn  her  mind  gradually  from  its  gloomy 
contemplation  of  futurity,  to  a  juster  sense  of  good  and  evil 
The  peouhaiity  of  her  roligioua  persuasion  afforded  an  intro- 
duction to  frequent  discussions  of  the  real  opinions  of  that 
church,  to  which  Julia  had  hitherto  belonged,  although  igno- 
rant of  all  its  essential  and  vital  truths.  These  conversations, 
which  were  renewed  repeatedly  in  their  intercourse  while 
under  the  protection  of  his  sister  ia  London,  laJd  the  founda- 
tions of  a  faith  which  left  her  nothing  to  hope  for  but  the 
happy  termination  of  her  earthly  probation. 

The  mother  of  Fitzgerald  was  dead,  and  as  he  had  no  near 
relative  left,  Julia  found  herself  alone  in  the  world.  Her 
husband  h^d  taken  the  precaution  to  make  a  will  in  season 
it  was  properly  authenticated,  and  his  widow,  by  the  powerful 
assistance  of  Pendennyss,  was  put  in  quiet  possession  of  a 
little  independency.  It  was  while  waiting  the  decision  of 
Gas  affair  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  resided  for  a  short  time  iiCar 
Bath.  As  soon  as  it  was  terminated,  the  earl  and  his  sister 
had  seen  her  settled  in  her  present  abode,  and  once  since  had 
they  visited  her ;  but  delicacy  had  kept  hint  away  from  the 
cottage,  although  his  attempts  to  serve  her  bad  been  constant, 
though  not  always  successful.     He  had,  on  his  return  vt 
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Spain,  seen  her  father,  and  interceded  with  him  on  het 
behalf,  but  in  vain.  The  anger  of  the  Spanijr'!  rem«ined 
unappeased,  and  for  a  season  he  did  not  renew  his  etforts; 
Dut  having  heard  that  her  fether  was  indisposed,  Julia  had 
employed  the  earl  once  more  to  make  her  peaae  with,  hitti, 
without  prevailing.  The  letter  the  Jadiea  had  found  her 
weeping  over  was  from  Pendennyas,  informing  her  of  his 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  narrative  was  related  by 
Mra.  Fitzgerald  to  Mi's.  Wilson,  who'i'epeated  it  to  Emily  in 
their  ride  home.  The  compassion  of  both  ladies  was  strongly 
moved  in  behalf  of  the  young  widow ;  yet  Mrs.  Wilson  did 
not  fell  to  point  out  to  her  niece  the  consequences  of  decep- 
tion, and  chiefly  the  misery  which  had  followed  from  an 
abandonment  of  some  of  the  primary  duties  of  life — obedience 
and  respect  lo  her  parent.  Emily,  though  keenly  alive  "to 
all  the  principles  inculcated  by  her  aunt,  found  so  much  to 
be  pitied  in  the  fate  of  her  friend,  that  her  flings  lost  tlieir 
proper  appearance  in  her  eyes,  and  for  a  while  she  could 
think  of  nothing  but  Juha  and  her  misfortunes.  Previously 
to  their  leaving  the  cottage,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  with  glowing 
cheeks  and  some  hesitation,  informed  Mrs.  Wilson  she  had 
yet  another  important  communication  fo  make,  but  would 
postpone  it  until  her  next  visit,  which  Mrs.  Wilson  promised 
should  be  on  the  succeeding  day. 
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Emily  threw  a  look  of  pleasure  on  Denbigh,  as  he  handed 
her  from  the  carriage,  which  would  have  said,  if  looks  could 
talk,  "  In  the  principles  you  have  displayed  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  I  have  a  pledge  of  your  worth."  As  he  led 
her  into  the  house,  he  laughingly  informed  her  that  he  had 
that  morning  received  a  letter  which  would  make  his  absence 

from  L necessary  for  a  short  time,  iind  that  he  must 

remonstrate  against  these  loilg  and  repeated  visits  to  a  cottage 
where  all  attendants  of  the  male  sex  were  exokided,  as  they 
encroached'  greatly  on  his  pleasures  and  improvements, 
bowing,  as  he  spoke,  to  Mrs.  Wilson.  To  this  Emily  replied, 
gaily,  that  possibly,  if  he  conducted'  himself  to  their  satisfac- 
tion,' they  -would  intercede  for  his  admission.  Expressing  his 
pleasure  at  this  promise,  as  Mi-s.  Wilson  thought  ratbei 
awkwardly,  Denbigh  changed  the  conversation.  At  dinner 
be  repeated  to  the  family  what  he  had  mentioned  to  Emily 
of  his  departure,  and  also  his  "Pxpectfltior.  of  meeting  with 
Loi'd  ilauiLtitttoi:  Junii^  lilt-  jiiuruey. 

Hav«!  you  liuard  from  Chatferton  lately,  John?"  inquired 
Sii  Bdward  Moseley. 

"  Yes,  sir,  to-day :  he  had  left  Denbigh  Castle  a  fortnight 
since,  and  writes  he  is  to  meet  his  friend,  the  duke,  at  Bath." 

"Are  you  connected  with  his  grace,  Mr.  Denbigh?"  asked 
Lady  Moseley. 

A  smile  of  indefinite  meaning  played  on  the  espressiye  feoo 
of  Denbigh,  as  he  answered  shghtly— 

"-Oi;  the  side  of-my  father,  madam." 
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"  He  has  a  sister,"  continued  Lady  Moseley,  williog  to 
know  more  of  Ohattei'ton's  friends  and  Denbigh's  relatives. 

"  He  has,"  was  tte  btief  reply. 

"  Her  name  is  Harriet,"  observed  Mrs.  Wilson,  Denbigh 
bowed  bia  assent  in  silence,  and  Emily  timidly  added — 

"  Lady  Harriet  Denbigb  3" 

"  Lady  Harriet  Denbigb — will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  takt 

The  manner  of  h  1  ma     lu     g  h  s  dialogue  had  not 

been  in  the  lea  pi  asan  bu  was  peculiar ;  it  pro 
bibited  anytbin  firth  n  h  utj  ;  and  Emily  was 
obliged  to  be  conten  w  h  u  k  w  ng  who  Maiiau  was,  or 
wbetber  her  nam  wa  to  b  f  un  1  n  h  Denbigb  family  or 
not.  Emily  wa  n  ubela  jalu  but  she  wished  to 
know  all  to  vhom  b     1    e    whs  lea 

"Do  tbe  Dowa^,  nd  hey  ung  lad  accompany  Chat- 
terton  f"  asked  Sir  Edward,  as  be  turned  to  John,  who  vaa 
eating  his, fruit  in  silence. 

"Yes,  air — I  hope — that  is,  I  believe  she  will,"  was  tbe 
answer. 

"  She  I     Who  is  she,  my  son  V 

"  Grace  Chatterton,"  said  John,  starting  from  his  medita- 
tions.    "  Did  you  not  ask  me  about  Grace,  Sir  Edward!" 

"Not  particularly,  I  believe,"  said  the  baronet,  dryly. 

Denbigh  again  smiled  :  it  was  a  smile  different  from  any 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  ever  seen  on  his  countenance,  and  gave  an 
entirely  novel  expression  to  his  face ;  it  was  ftiU  of  meaning 
it  was  knowing — spote  more  of  tbe  man  of  tbe  world  thafi 
anything  she  had  before  noticed  in  him,  and  left  on  ber  mind 
one  of  those  vague  impressions  she  was  often  ti'oubled  with, 
that  there  was  something  about  Denbigh  in  chajaeter  or 
sondition,  or  both,  tbat  was  mysteiious. 

The  spirit  of  Jane  was  too  great  to  leave  ber  a  pining  oi 
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jpi^isive  maiden  ;  yet  lier  feelings  had  sustained  a  shook  that- 
time  alone  could  cure.  She  appeared  again  amongst  her 
friends  ;  but  the  oousciousness  of  her  expectations  with  re- 
apect  to  the  colonel  being  known  to  them,  threw  around  h©r 
a  hauteur  and  distance  very  foreign  to  her  natural  manner. 
Emily  alone,  whose  every  movement  sprang  from  the 
spontaneous  feelings  of  her  heart,  and  whose  words  and 
actions  were  influenced  hy  the  finest  and  most  affectionate 
delicacy,  such  as  she  was  not  conscious  of  possessing  herself, 
'won  upon  the  better  feelings  of  her  sister  so  far,  as  to  restore 
between  them  the  usuai  exchange  of  kindness  ^nd  sympathy. 
But  Jane  admitted  o  oonflle  t«  she  fo  nd  notl  g  con- 
soling, nothing  solid  to  justify  her  attach  nent  to  Eo-erton  ; 
nothing  indeed,  except ng  such  external  alvantages  s  she 
was  now  ashamed  to  adm  t  had  ever  the  power  o  er  her 
they  in  reality  had  posse  ed  Tl  e  nar  ige  ot  the  fugi- 
tives in  Scotland  had  been  announced ,  and 
that  Egerton  was  to  be  connected  with  the  T 
destroyed  of  course,  their  every-day  acquaintances,  feeling 
the  restrainta  removed  that  such  an  opinion  had  once  im- 
posed, weri  free  in  thslr  comments  on  his  character.  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  were  astonished  to  find  how 
many  things  to  his  disadvantage  were  generally  known; 
that  he  gambled — intrigued — and  was  in  debt— -were  no 
secrets  apparently  to  anybody,  bat  to  those  who  were  most 
inter^ted  in  knowing  the  truth  ;  while  Mrs.  "Wilson  saw  in 
these  facts  additional  I'easons  for  eiamining  and  jud^ng  for 
ourselves ;  "the  world  uniformly  concealing  ftom  the  party 
and  his  friends  their  honest  opinions  of  his  character.  Some 
of  these  insinuations  reached  the  ears  of  Jane:  her  aunt 
having  rightly  judged,  that  the  surest  way  to  destroy 
Egf'iton's  power  over  the  imagination  of  her  niece  was  to 
strip  him  of  his  fictitious  qualities,  suggested  this  e 
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to  Lady  Moseley ;  and  some  of  their  visitors  had  tioughi, 
as  the  colonel  had  certainly  been  attentive  to  Miss  Moseley, 
it  .would  give  her  pleasure  to  know  that  ter  nval  had  not 
mafJe  the  most  eligible  match  in  the  kingdom.  The 
project  of  Mrs.  Wilson  succeeded  in  a  great  measure ; 
but  although  Egerton  fell,  Jane  did  uoPflud  she  rose  in 
aer  own  estimation ;  acd  her  friends  wisely  conoluded  that 
time  was  the  oaly  remedy  that  could  restore  her  former 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  WUson,  unwilling  to  have  Emily 
present  at  a  conversation  she  intended  to  hold  with  Denbigh, 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  her  annoying  doubts  sa  to  some  minor 
points  in  his  character,  after  excusing  herself  to  her  niece, 
invited  that  gentleman  to  a  morning  drive.  He  accepted 
her  invitation  cheerfully ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  saw,  it  was  only 
as  they  drove  from  the  door  without  Emily,  that  he  betrayed 
the  faintest  reluctance  to  the  jaunt.  When  they  had  got  a 
short  distance  fi'om  the  lodge  she  acquainted  him  with  her 
intention  of  presenting  Mm  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  whither  she 
had  ordered  the  coachman  to  proceed.  Denbigh  started  as 
she  mentioned  the  name,  and  after  a  few  moments'  silence, 
desired  Mrs.  Wilson  to  allow  him  to  stop  the  carriage ;  he 
wfts  not  very  well — was  sorry  to  be  so  rude — but  with  her 
permission,  he  would  alight  and  return  to  the  house.  As 
he  requested  in  an  earnest  manner  that  she  would  proceed 
without  him,  and  by  no  means  disappoint  her  fi'iend.  Mis. 
Wilson  complied  ;  yet,  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his 
sudden  illness,  she  turned  her  head  to  see  how  the  sick  man 
fared,  a  short  time  after  he  had  left  her,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  him  talking  very  composedly  with  John^ 
who  had  met  him  on  his  way  to  the  fields  with  his  gniu 
Lovesici — thought  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  smile ;  and  as  shd 
rode  on  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  Denbigh  wna  to 
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leave  them  soon,  Emily  would  have  an  importaEt  comniuni- 

cation  to  make  on  her  return. 

"  Well,"  thought  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  aigh,  "  if  it  is  to 

happen,  it  may  as  well  be  done  at  once," 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  expecting  her,  and  appeared  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  that  ale  had  come  alone.  After 
some    introductory   conversation,  the  ladies   withdrew    3iy 

hemaelves,  and  Julia  acquainted  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  new 
Bouree  of  uneasiness.  The  day  the  ladies  had  promised  to 
visit  her,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  arrangements  for 
the  ball,  the  Donua  I/orenza  had  driven  to  the  village  to 
make  some  purchases,  attended  as  usual  by  their  only  man- 
servant, and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  sitting  in  the  little  parlor 
in  momentary  expectation  of  her  friends  by  herself.  The 
sound  of  footsteps  drew  her  to  the  door,  which  she  opened 
for  the  admission  of  the  wretch  whose  treachery  to  her 
dying  husband's  requests  had  given  her  so  much  uneasiness. 
Horror — fear — snip  vise — altogether,  prevented  her  from 
making  any  alarm  at  the  moment,  and  she  sank  into  a 
chair.  He  stood  between  her  aiid  the  dpor,  as  he  endeavor- 
ed to  draw  her  into  a  conversation ;  he  assured  her  she  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  that  he  ]oved  her,  and  her  alone;  that  he 
was  about  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Moseley,  but  would  give  her  up,  fortune,  everything,  if  she 
would  consent  to  become  his  wife — that  the  views  of  her 
srotector,  he  doubted  not  were  dishonorable — that  he 
jiimself  was  wdling  to  itone  f  jr  his  former  exce^  of  p  ission, 
by  a  life  de^  oted  to  her 

How  much  !onj,er  he  would  have  gone  on  and  what 
fiirther  he  would  have  offered  is  unkniiwn  for  Mrs 
Fitzgerald,  having  recovered  herself  a  little  darted  to 
the  bell  on  tip  tther  side  d  (he  rcom  be  tiied  to  pre- 
vent her  ringing  it    but  nas  too   Kte     i   short  struggle 
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followed,  wien  the  sound  of  the  footsteps  of  the  maid 
Mjompelled  him  to  reti'eat  precipitately.  Mrs.  Fit^erald 
added,  that  his  asaertion  concerning  Miss  Moseley  had 
given  her  incredible  uneasiness,  and  prevented  her  raalring 
tlie  communication  yesterday;  hut  she  understood  thia 
morning  through  her  maid,  that  a  Colonel  Egerton,  who  had 
been  supposed  to  be  engaged  to  one  of  Sir  Edwaid' 
daiight«rs,  had  eloped  with  another  lady.  That  Egerton 
was  her  persecutor,  she  did  not  now  entertain  a  doubt ; 
but  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Mrs.  Wilson  probably  to 
make  tlie  discovery,  as  in  the  struggle  between  them  for 
the  bell,  a  pocket-book  had  fallen  fro.:i  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  coat,  and  his  retreat  was  too  sudden  to  recover  it. 

As  she  put  the  boot  into  the  bauds  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  she 
desired  she  would  take  means  to  return  it  to  its  owner  ;  its 
contents  might  be  of  value,  though  she  had  not  thought  it 
correct  to  examine  it.  Mrs.  Wilson  took  the  book,  and  an 
she  dropped  it  into  her  work-bag,  smiled  at  the  Spauish 
puncfiho  of  her  friend  in  not  looking  into  her  prize  under 
the  pecuhar  circumstances. 

A  few  questions  as  to  the  place  and  year  of  his  first 
attempts,  soon  convinced  her  it  was  Egerton  whose  un- 
licensed passions  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald. He  had  served  but  one  campaign  in  Spain,  and  in 
that  year,  and  that  division  of  the  army ;  and  surely  Am 
principles  were  no  restraint  upon  his  conduct.  Mrs. 
Ktzgerald  begged  the  advice  of  her  more  experienced  friend 
as  to  the  steps  she  ought  to  take;  to  which  the  former 
asked  if  she  had  made  Lord  Pendennyss  acquainted  with 
the  occurrence.  The  young  widow's  cheek  glowed  as  she 
answered,  that,  at  the  same  time  she  felt  assured  the  base 
insinuation  of  Egerton  was  unfounded,  it  had  created  a  re- 
pQgnance  in  her'  to  troubling  the  earl  any  more  thap  was 
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liwessary  in  her  affairs  ;  and  as  she  kissed  tile  iand  of  Mra. 
Wilson,  she  added—"  besides,  j  our  goodness,  my  deai 
inadam,  renders  any  other  adviser  unnecessary  now."  Mrs. 
Wilson  pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  and  assured  her  of 
her  good  wishes  and  unaltered  esteem.  She  eommeuded 
her  delicacy,  and  plainly  told  the  young^  widow,  that  how 
¥er  uneKceptionafale  the  character  of  Pendennyss  might  he, 
a  female  friend  was  the  only  one  a  woman  in  her  situation 
could  repose  confidence  in,  without  justly  incurring  th 
sarcasms  of  the  world. 

As  Egerton  was  now  married,  and  would  not  pi'obably  offer, 
for  the  present  at  least,  any  further  molestation  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald, it  was  concluded  to  be  unnecessary  to  take  any  imme 
diate  measurea  of  precaution ;  and  Mrs,  Wilson  thought  the 
puise  of  Mr.  Jarvis  might  be  made  the  means  of  keeping  him 
vfithin  proper  bounds  in  future.  The  meixihant  was  prompt, 
and  not  easily  intimidated ;  and  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
truth  would,  she  knew,  be  sufBcient  to  engage  him  on  their 
side,  heart  and  hand. 

The  ladies  parted,  with  a  promise  of  meeting  soon  again, 
and  an  additional  interest  in  each  other  by  the  communica- 
tions of  that  stid  the  preceding  day. 

■Mrs.  Wilson  had  ridden  half  the  distance  between  the  cot- 
tage and  the  lodge,  before  it  occurred  to  her  they  had  not 
absolutely  ascertained,  .by  the  best  means  in  their  possession, 
file  identity  of  Colonel  Egerton  with  Julia's  persecutor.  She 
accordingly  took  the  pocket-book  from  her  bag,  and  opened 
itftir  examination:  a  couple  of  letters  fell  from  it  into  her 
lap,  and  conceiving  their  direction  would  establish  all  i^lie 
wished  to  know,  as  they  had  been  read,  she  turned  to  tl  e 
superscription  of  one  of  them,  and  saw — "  George  Denbigh, 
Esq."  in  the  well  known  hand-writing  of  'Dr.  Ives. — Mrs. 
Wilson  felt  herself  overcome  to  a  degree  that  compelled  her 
13 
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to  lower  a  glass  of  tho  caiTiage  for  air.  She  sat  gaaing  oa 
the  letters  until  the  characters  swam  before  her  eyes  in  undis- 
tinguLshed  confusion ;  and  with  difficulty  she  rallied  he( 
thoughts  to  the  point  necessary  for  investigation.  As  soon 
as  she  found  herself  equal  to  the  task,  she  examined  the  let- 
ters with  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  opened  them  both  to  be 
sure  there  was  no  mistake.  She  saw  the  dates,  the  "  dear 
George"  at  the  eommencemenfa,  and  the  doctor's  name  Bub- 
Bcribed,  before  she  would  believe  they  were  real ;  it  was  then 
the  truth  appeared  to  break  upon  her  in  a  flood  of  light.  The 
aversion  of  Denbigh  to  speak  of  Spidn,  or  of  his  services  in 
that  country — his  avoiding  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson,  and  thai 
gentleman's  observations  respecting  him — Colonel  Egerton'a 
and  his  own  manners — his  absence  fram  the  ball,  and  start- 
ling looks  on  the  following  moniing,  an6  at  different  limes 
brfore  and  since — his  displeasure  at  the  nameof  Pendennyss 
oii  various  occasionsr— and  his  cheerful  acceptance  of  her 
invitation  to  lide  until  he  knew  her  destination,  and  singu- 
lar manner  of  leaving  her — were  all  aecounted  for  by  this 
dreadful  discovery,  and  Mrs,  Wilson  found  the  solution  of  her 
doubts  rushing  on  her  mind  with  a  force  ajid  rapidity  that 
sickened  her. 

The  misfortunes  of  Mrs.  Fitagerald,  the  unfortunate  isiue 
to  the  passion  of  Jane,  were  tiifles  in  the  estimation  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  compared  to  the  discovery  of  Denbigh's  unworthi- 
ness.  She  revolved  in  her  mind  his  conduct  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  wondered  how  one  who  could  behave  so  well  in 
common,  could  thus  yield  to  temptation  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion. His  recent  attempts,  his  hypocrisy,  however,  proved 
that  his  villany  was  systematic,  and  she  was  not  weak  enough 
to  hide  from  herself  the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  or  of  its  enor- 
niily.  His  interposition  between  Emily  and  death,  she  attri 
billed  now  to  natural  courage,  and  perhaps  in  si 
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tohoebtlipf       1      d  ryin  f 

h  iy  th  h  te  t    h  nty  li        t  t    figl  t,  t 

wht  thy  AdMWl        m  Itl 

weak  f  h  ra  t  h  I     h       t    wl  dg  d  t    1 

If  th        ni    ht  b     ra        1     I  fi  d  by       t  d  1 

podby  dg  tp  tstol 

a  d  th    w    Id  wh    f  11  b        t!  th    m  d  I  tl  f 

th      b      t  Tl         r    fi     1      d     t       ted  f 

Et  hdlftl  tlddpl  ted 

ff  fDbh       dtl  twdwwtt,! 

that  he  was  the  last  man  to  be  intrusted  with  the  happiness 
of  her  niece  ;  but  how  to  break  this  heartrending'  discoveiy 
io  Emily  was  a  new  source  pf  uneasiness  to  her,  and  the  ear. 
riage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  lodge,  ere  she  had  deter- 
miond  on  the  first  step  required  of  her  by  duty. 

Her  brother  handed  her  out,  and,  filled  with  the  dread  thai 
Denbijrh  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  her  ab- 
sence to  press  his  suit  with  Emily,  she  eagerly  inquired  after 
him.  She  was  rejoiced  to  hear-  ho  had  returned  with  John 
for  a  fowling-piece,  and  together  they  had  gone  in  pursuit  of 
game,  although  she  saw  in  it  a  conviiicing  proof  that  a  desire 
to  avoid  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  not  indisposiljon,  had  induced 
iim  to  leave  her. — As  a  last  alternative,  she  resolved  to  have 
the  pocket-book  returned  to  Mm  in  her  presence,  in  ordei'  to 
see  if  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  his  property ;  and,  accord 
ingly,  she  instructed  her  own  man  to  hand  it  to  him'while  tt 
dinner,  simply  saying  he  had  lost  it. 

The  open  and  unsuspecting  air  with  which  her  niece  met 
Denbigh  on  his  return  gave  Mi's.  Wilson  an  additional  shock, 
and  she  could  hardly  command  herself  sufficiently  to  extend 
the  comu-.on  courtesies  of  good  breeding  to  Mr.  Benfield's 
guest. 

While  sitting  at  the  dessert,  her  servant  handed  the  pocket 
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book,  as  directed  by  bis  mistress, to  its  owner,  saying,  "Your 
pocket-book,  I. believe,  Mr.  Denfaigli."  Denbigh  took  the 
book,  and  held  it  in  his  Kajid  for  a  moment  in  Biu-prise,  and 
then  fixed  bis  eye  keenly  on  the  maa,  as  he  inquijed  where 
he  found  it,  and  how  he  knew  it  was  his.  These  were  inter- 
rogatories Francis  was  not  prepared  to  answer,  and  in  his  eon- 
fusion  he' naturally  turned  bis  eyes  on  his  mistress.  Denbi^ 
followed  their  direction  with  his  own,  and  in  encountering  tha 
looks  of  the  lady,  he  asked  in  a  stammeiing  manner,  and  with 
a  iace  of  scar]et, 

"  Am  I  indebted  to  you,  madam,  for  nay  property  ?" 
"  No,  sir  ;  it  was  given  me  by  one  who  found  it,  to  restore 
to  you,"  sdd  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely,  and  the  subject  wasdwpped, 
both  appearing  willing  to  say  no  more.  Yet  Denbigh  was 
abstracted  and  absent  during  the  remainder  of  the  repast,  and 
Emily  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice  without  obtaining  an 
answer.  Mrs.  Wilson  caught  his  eye  several  times  fixed  on 
her  with  an  inquiring  and  doubtful  expression,  that  convinced 
her  he  was  alarmed.  If  any  confirmalJon  of  his  guilt  had 
been  wanting,  the  consciousness  he  betrayed  during  this  scene 
aftbrded  it;  and  she  setseriously  about  considering  the-short- 
est .  and  best  method  of  interrupting  his  intercourse  with 
Emily,  before  he  had  drawn  from  her  an  acknowledgment 
of  her  love. 
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CHAPTER  SXVm 

On  withdrawing  to  her  dressing- room  after  dh.ner,  Mrs. 
Wilson  commpiiced  the  disagreeahle  duty  of  remi>ving  iho 
veil  from  the  eyes  of  her  niece,  hy  recounting  to  her  the 
substance  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's  last  comnninication.  To  the 
innocence  of  Emily  such  persecution  could  excite  no  other 
■lensalJons  than  surprise  and  horror ;  and  as  her  aunt  oraitt«d 
the  part  concerning  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  she 
naturally  expressed  her  wonder  aa  to  who  the  wretch  could 
be 

"  Posf.ihly,  aunt,"  she  said  with  an  involuntary  shudder, 
"  some  of  the  many  gentlemen  we  have  lately  seen,  and  one 
who  has  had  art  enough  to  conceal  his  real  character  from 
the  world." 

"Concealment,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs  Wdson,  "  would  ha 
hardly  necessary.  Such  is  the  fishion'ible  \tx\ty  of  morals, 
that  I  doubt  not  many  of  hia  associates  would  laugh  at  hia 
misconduct,  and  that  he  would  still  continue  to  pass  with  the 
world  as  an  honorable  man." 

"  And  ready,"  cried  her  niece,  "  to  sacrifice  human  life,  in 
the  defence  of  any  ridiculous  punctilio." 

"  Or,"  added  Mrs.  Wilson,  striving  to  draw  nearer  to  hei 
subject,  "  with  a  closer  veil  of  hypocrisy,  wear  even  an  aftec 
tation  "of  prindple  and  moral  feeling  that  would  seem  to 
forbid  such  a  departure  from  duty  in  favor  of  custom." 

"Oh!  no,  dear  annt,"  exclaimed  Emily,  with  glowing 
cheelts  and  eyes  dancing  with  pleasure,  "  he  would  hardly 
dare  to  be  so  very  base.     It  would  be  profanity." 
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Mrs.  Wilson  sighed  heavily  aa  she  witnessed  that  confiding 
esteem  which  would  not  permit  her  niece  even  to  suspect  that 
an  act  which  in  Denbigh  had  been  so  waimly  applauded, 
could,  even  in  another,  proceed  from  unworthy  motives  ;  and 
slie  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  speak  in  the  plainest 
terms,  to  awaken  her  suspicions.  Willing,  however,  to  coma 
gradually  to  the  distressing-  truth,  she  replied — 

"  And  yet,  my  dear,  men  who  pride  tbemselves  greatly  on 
their  morals,  nay,  even  some  who  wear  the  mask  of  religion, 
and  perhaps  deceive  themselves,  admit  and  practise  this  very 
appeal  to  arms.  Such  inconsistencies  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  And  why,  tlien,  might  there  not,  with  equal 
probability,  be  others  who  would  revolt  at  murder,  and  yet 
not  hesitate  being  guilty  of  lesser  enormities  ?  This  is,  in 
some  measure,  the  case  of  every  mau ;  and  it  is  only  to  con- 
sider killing  in  unlawful  encounters  as  murder,  to  mate  it  one 

"  Hypocrisy  is  so  mean  a  vice,  I  should  not  think  a  brave 
man  could  stoop  to  it,"  smd  Emily,  "  and  Julia  admits  he 
was  brave." 

"  And  would  uot  a  brave  man  revolt  at  the  cowardice  of 
insulting  an  unprotected  woman?  And  your  hero  did  tiat 
too,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  bitterly,  losing  her  self-command 
in  indignation. 

"  Oh  1  do  not  call  him  my  hero,  1  beg  of  you,  dear  aunt," 
BSid  Emily,  starting,  excited  by  so  extraordinary  an  allusion, 
but  instantly  losing  the- unpleasant  sensation  in  the  delightful 
consciousness  of  the  superiority  of  the  man  on  whom  she  had 
bestowed  her  own  admiration. 

"  In  fiict,  my  child,"  continued  her  aunt,  "  our  natui-es  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  inconsistencies.  The  vilest  wretch  has 
generally  some  property  ol  which  he  values  himself,  and  the 
most  peifecl  are  loo  often  frail  on  some  -tender  point     l^ong 
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md  tried  friendships  are_ those  onlj  which  can  be  trusted,  and 
, these  oftentimes  fail." 

Emily  loolied.  at  lier  aunt  in  sarpiTse  at  hearing  hei'  utter 
Buch  unusual  sentiments  ;  for  Mrs,  Wilson,  at  the  same  time 
Bhe  had,  by  divine  assistance,  deeply  impressed  her  niece 
with  the  frailty  of  her  nature,  had  withheld  the  disgusting 
representation  of  human  vices  from  her  view,  as  unnecessai^ 
to  her  situation  and  dangerous  to  her  humility. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mrs.  Wilson  continued,  "  Marriage  la 
B.  fearful  step  in  a  woman,  and  one  she  is  compelled,  in  some 
measiire,  to  adventure  her  happiness  on,  without  fitting 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  merit  of  the  man  she  confides 
in.  Jane  is  an  instante  in  point,  but  I  devoutly  hope  you  are 
not  to  be  another." 

While  speaking,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  taken  the  hand  of  Emily, 
and  by  her  looks  and  aoleran  manner  she  had  succeeded  in 
alarming  her  niece,  although  Denbigh  was  yet  furthest  from 
the  tiioughts  of  Eniily,  The  aunt  reached  her  a  glass  of 
water,  and  willing  to  get  rid  of  the  hateful  subject  she  con- 
tinued, hurriedly,  "  Bid  you  not  notice  the  pocket-book 
Francis  gave  to  Mr.  Denbigh?"  Emily  fixed  her  inquiring 
eyes  on  her  aunt,  as  the  other  added,  "  It  was  the  one  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  gave  me  to-day."  Something  like  an  indefinite 
glimpse  of  the  facta' crossed  the  mind  of  Emily;  and  as  it 
most  obviously  involved  a  separation  from  Denbigh,  she  sank 
lifeless  into  the  extended  arms  of  her  aunt.  This  had  been 
anticipated  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  a  timely  application  of 
restoratives  soon  brought  her  back  to  a  consciousness  of 
misery.  Mrs.  Wilson,  unwilling  any  one  but  herself  should 
witness  this  first  burst  of  grief,  succeeded  in  getting  her  niece 
lo  her  own  room  and  in  bed.  Emiiy  made  no  lamentations — 
shed  no  tears — asked  no  questions— her  eye  was  fixed,  and 
every  faculty  appeared  oppi'esBed  with  the  load  on  bei  heart; 
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Mrs,  Wilaon  knew  h^^r  situation  too  well  to  inlrude  with 
unseasonable  eonsolation  or  useless  reflections,  but  sat 
patiently  by  her  side,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  moment  s!ie 
could  be  of  sej'vice.  At  lengtli  the  uplifted  eyes  and  clasped 
hands  of  Emily  assured  her  she  had  not  forgotten  herself  Or 
her  duty,  and  she  was  rewarded  for  her  labor  and  forbearanea 
by  a  flood  of  tears.  Emily  was  now  able  to  listen  to  a  nior 
full  statement  of  the  reasons  ber  aunt  had  for  believing  in  the 
guilL  of  Denbigh,  and  she  felt  as  if  ber  heail.  wag  frozen  up 
for  evei',  as  (iie  proofs  followed  each  other  until  they  amounted 
to  demonstration.  As  there  was  some  indication  of  fevei 
from  her  agitated  state  of  mind,  her  aunt  required  she  should 
remain  in  her  room  until  morning;  and  Emily,  feeling  every 
way  unequal  to  a  meeting  with  Denbigh,  gladly  assented 
After  ringing  for  her  miud  to  ait  in  the  adjoining  room,  Mrs, 
Wilson  went  below,  and  announced  to  the  family  the  indis- 
position of  her  charge,  and  her  desire  to  obtain  a  little  sleep. 
Denbigh  looted  anxioi^s  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Emily, 
but  there  was  a  restcfdnt  on  all  bis  actions,  since  the  return 
of  his  book,  that  persuaded  Mrs.  Wilson  he  apprehended 
that  a  detection  of  his  conduct  bad  taken  place.  He  did 
venture  to  ask  when  they  were  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Miss  Moseley  again,  hoping  it  would  be  that  evening,  as  ha 
had  fixed  the  morning  for  his  departm-e ;  and  when  he  learnt 
that  Emily  had  retired  for  the  night,  his  anxiety  was  sensibly 
increased,  and  he  instantly  withdrew.  Mre.  Wilson  was 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  about  to  join  her  niece,  at 
Denbigh  entered  it  with  a  letter  in  his  hand  :  he  approached 
her  with  a  dlfBdent  and.  coustrmned  manner,  and  com- 
menced the  following  dialogue : 

"  My  anxiety  and  situation  will  plead  my  apology  for  trou- 
bling Miss  Moseley  at  this  time — may  I  ask  you,  madam,  to  de- 
liver this  letter — I  hardly  dare  ask  you  for  your  good  officea," 
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Mrs.  Wilson  took  the  letter  and  coldly  replied, 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  and  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  be  of  any 
real  service  to  you." 

"  I  perceive,  madam,"  said  Denbigh,  like  one  that  waa 
choking,  "  I  have  forfeited  your  good  opinion — that  pocket 
book — " 

"  Haa  made  a  dreadful  discovery,"  said  Mrs,  Wilson,  shud- 
dering. 

"  Will  not  one  offence  he  pardoned,  dear  madam  ?''  cried 
Denbigh,  with  warmth ;  "  if  you  knew  my  circumstances — 
the  cruel  reasons— why — why  did  I  neglect  the  paternal 
advice  of  Doctor  Ives?^ 

"  It  ia  not  yet  too  late,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  more  mildly, 
"  for  your  own  good ;  as  for  us,  your  deception — " 

"  la  unpardonable — I  see  it — 1  feel  it,"  cried  he,  in  the 
accent  of  despair ;  "  yet  Emily — Emily  may  relent — you  will 
at  least  give  her  my  letter — anything  ia  better  tlian  this  sus- 
pense." 

"  Tou  shall  have  an  answer  from  Emily  this  evening,  and 
one  entirely  unbiassed  by  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson.  As  she 
closed  the  door,  she  observed  Denbigh  gazing' on  her  retiring 
figure  with  a  countenance  of  deapfflr,  that  caused  a  feeling  of 
pity  to  mingle  with  her  detestation  of  his  vices. 

On  opening  the  door  of  Emily's  room,  Mrs.  Wilson  found 
her  niece  in  tears,  and  her  anxiety  for  her  kealth  was  alle- 
viated. She  knew  or  hoped,  that  if  she  could  once  call  in  the 
assistance  of  her  judgment  and  piety  to  lessen  her  sorrows, 
Emily,  however  she  might  mourn,  would  become  resigned  to 
her  situation  ;  and  the  first  step  to  attain  this  was  the  exer- 
cise of  those  faculties  which  had  been,  as  it  were,  momen- 
tarily annihilated.  Mrs.  Wilson  kissed  her  rilece  with  tender- 
ness, as  she  placed  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and  fold  her  she 
would  call  for  her  answer  within  an  hour.  Emj,loyment.  and 
12* 
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tlie  necessity  of  acting,  would,  she  thought,  be  the  surest 
means  of  reviving  her  energies ;  nor  was  she  disappointed. 
When  the  aunt  retupied  for  tho  expected  answer,  slie  was 
informed  by  the  mqjd  in  the  anfe^chamber,  that  Miss  Moseley 
was  up,  and  had  been  writing.  On  entering,  Mrs.  Wilson  stood 
a  moment  in  admiration  of  the  picture  before  her.  Emily  waa 
on  her  knees,  and  by  Her  side,  on  the  carpet,  lay  tho  letter 
and  its  answer  :  her  face  was  hid  by  her  hair,  and  her  hands 
were  closed  in  the  fervent  grasp  of  petition.  In  a  minute  she 
rose,  and  approaching  her  aunt  with  an  aif  of  profound 
resignation,  but  great  steadiness,  she  handed  her  the  letters 


"Eead.them,  madam,  and  if  you  approve  of  mine,  I  wit- 
thank  you  to  deliver  it." 

Her  aunt  folded  her  in  her  arms,  untJl  Emily,  finding  her- 
self yielding  under  the  effects  of  sympathy,  begged  to  be  left 
alone.  On  withdrawing  to  her  own  room,  Mrs,  Wilson  read 
tlie  contents  of  the  two  lettew. 

"  I  rely  greatly  on  the  goodness  of  Miss  Moseley  to  pardon 
the  liberty  I  am  taking,  at  a  moment  she  is  so  unfit  for 
such  a  subject ;  but  my  departure — my  feelings-  -must  plead 
my  apology.  From  the  moment  of  my  first  acquaintance 
with  you,  I  liave  been  a  cheerful  subject  to  your  loveliness 
and  innocence,  I  feel — I  kuow-:^I  am  not  deserving  of  such 
a  blessing ;  but  since  knowing  you,  aa  I  do,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  strive  fo  win  you.  You  have  often  thanked  me  as  the 
preserver  of  your  life,  but  you  little  knew  the  deep  interest  I 
had  in  its  safety.  Without  it  my  own  would  ho  valueless. 
By  accepting  my  offered  hand,  you  will  place  me  amongst 
the  happiest,  or  by  rejecting  it,  the  most  wretched  of  men.'' 

To  this  note,  which  was  unsigned,  and  evidently  written 
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aoder  great  agitation  of  mind,  Emily  had-psnned  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

"  Sii- — -It  IS  with  much  regret  that  I  find  myself  reduced 
to  the  possibihty  of  giving  uneasiness  to  one  to  whom  I  am 
under  such  heavy  obligations  It  will  never  be  in  my  power 
t-o  iccept  thi  honoi  lou  have  offeied  me;  and  I  beg  you  to 
ecene  my  thanks  for  the  compliment  conveyed  in  your 
.■eqneit,  as  well  as  my  good  wishes  for  your  happiness  in 
future,  and  feivent  pnyera  that  you  may  be  ever  found 
worthy  of  it. — iLour  humble  servant, 

"  Emily  Moselky." 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  this  answer,  Mrs.  Wilson  went  below 
inordevtodeliverit  at  once.-  Shethoughtit  probable,  as  Den. 
bigh  had  already  sent  his  baggage  to  a  tavern,  preparatoiy  to  his 
intended  journey,  they  would  not  meet  again ;  and  as  she  felt 
a  strong  wish,  both  on  account  of  Doctor  Ives,  and  out  of 
respect  to  the  services  of  the  young  man  himself,  to  conceal 
his  conduct  from  the  world  entirely,  she  was  in  hopes  that 
his  absence  migiit  make  any  disclosure  unnecessaiy.  He 
took  the  letter  from  her  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  easting 
one  of  his  very  expressive  looks  at  her,  as  if  to  read  her 
thoughts,  he  withdrew, 

Emily  had  fallen  asleep  free  from  fever,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  descended  to  the  supper-room,  when  Mr.  Benfield  was 
first  struck  with  the  absence  of  his  favorite.  An  inquiry  aft«r 
Denbigh  was  instituted,  and  while  they  were  waiting  his 
appearance,  a  servant  handed  the  old  man  a  note, 

''From  whom?"  cried  Mr.  Benfield,  in  surprise. 

"Mr.  Denbigh,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 

"  Mr.  Denbigh  ?"  eiclMmed  Mr.  Benfield :  "  no  accident,  I 
ope — I  remember  when  Lord  Gosford — here,  Peter,  your 
eyes  are  young ;  read  it  for  me,  read  it  aloud." 
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As  all  bitt  Mrs.  Wilson  were  ausiously  waiting  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this  message,  and  Petev  had  many  preparations 
to  go  through  before  his  youthful  eyes  could  make  out  the 
contents,  John  hastily  caught  the  letter  out  of  his  hand,  saying 
he  would  save  him  the  trouble,  and,  in  obedienee  to  hi» 
uncle's  wishes,  be  read  aloud 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  L 

>m mediately,  and  unable  to  endure  the  pain  of  taking  leave, 
avails  himself  of  this  means  of  tendering  his  warmest  thanks 
to  Mr.  Benlield,  for  his  hospitality,  and  to  bis  amiable  guests 
fm'  their  many  kindnesses.  As  he  contemplates  leaving 
England,  he  desires  to  wish  them  all  a  long  and  an  affection- 
ate farewell." 

"Farewell!"  ciied  Mr.  Benfield ;  "farewell — does  he  say 
farewell,  John?  Here,  Peter,  nin— no,  you  are  too  old — 
John,  run — bring  my  hat;  I'll  go  myself  to  the  village— 
some  love-quarrel — Emmy  sick^  and  Denbigh  going  away — 
yes  —yes,  I  did  so  myself — Lady  Juliana,  poor  dear  soul,  she 
was  a  long  time  before  she  could  forget  it — but  Peter'" — 
Peter  had  disappeared  the  instant  the  letter  was  finished,  and 
he  was  quickly  followed  by  John.  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Moseley  were  lost  in  amazement  at  this  sudden  and  unes' 
pected  movement  of  Denbigh,  and  tlie  breast  of  each  of  the 
affectionate  parents  was  filled  with  a  vague  apprehension  that 
the  peace  of  mind  of  another  child  was  at  stake.  Jane  felt  a 
renewal  of  her  woes,  in  the  anticipation  of  something  similar 
feir  her  sister — for  the  fancy  of  Jane  was  yet  active,  and  she 
did  not  cease  to  consider  the  defection  of  Egerton  a  kind  of 
unmerited  misfortune  and  fatality,  instead  of  a  probable  con- 
sequence of  want  of  principle.  Like  Mr.  Benfield,  she  was  in 
danger  of  raising  an  ideal  idol,  and  of  spending  the  vcmsjodej 
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of  her  (lays  in  devotion  to  qualities,  rarely  if  ever  found  iden- 
tified with  a  person  that  never  had  existed.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  entirely  engrossed  by  a  different  object ;  and  having 
in  h)s  own  opinion  decided  there  must  have  been  one  of  those 
misunderstandings  which  sometimes  had  occurred  to  himself 
and  Lady  Juliana,  he  quietly  composed  himself  to  eat  his 
salad  at  the  supper  table  :  on  turning  his  head,  however,  in 
quest  of  his  first  glass  of  wine,  he  observed  Peter  standing 
quietly  by  the  sideboard  with  the  favorite  goggles  over  his 
eyes.  Now  Peter  was  troubled  with  t"o  kinds  of  debility 
about  his  organs  of  vision ;  one  was  age  and  natural  weak- 
ness, while  the  other  proceeded  more  directly  from  the  heart. 
His  master  knew  of  these  &cta,  and  he  took  the  alarm. 
Again  the  wine-glaaa  dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand,  as  he 
said  in  a  trembling  tone, 

"  Peter,  I  thought  you  went'' — 

"  Tes,  master,"  said  Peter,  laconically. 

"  Yott  saw  him,  Peter— will  he  return'?" 

Peter  was  busily  occupied  at  his  glasses,  although  no  one 
was  dry. 

"Peter,"  repeated  Mr.  Benfield,  rising  fi'om his  seat;  "  is  he 
coming  in  time  for  supper*" 

Peter  was  obliged  to  reply,  and  deliherateiy  uncasing  his 
eyes  and  blowing  his  nMe,  he  was  on  the  point  of  opening 
his  mouth,  as  John  came  into  the  room,  and  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  with  an  air  of  great  vexation.  Peter  pointed  to 
the  yoiing  gentleman  in  silence,  and  retired. 

"  John,"  cried  Sir  Edward,  "  where  is  Denbigh  t" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  father,"  said  John,  "  gone  without  saying 
good-bye  to  one  of  us — without  telling  us  whither,  or  when 
to  return.     It  was  ci'uel  in  him — unkind — KU  never  lorgive 
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him" — and  John,  whose  feelings  were  strong,  and  unusually 
excited,  hid  his  face  between  his  hands  on  the  table.— rAs  he 
r^sed  his  head  to  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Benfield — of 
"how  he  knew  he  had.  gone,  for  the  coach  did  not  go 
until  daylight  ?"  Mrs.  Wilson  saw  evident  marks  of  tears. 
Such  proofs  of  emotion  in  one  like  John  Moseley  gave 
ier  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  if  she  had  been  de- 
(eived,  it  was  by  a  concurrence  of  di'cumstances  and  a 
depth  of  hypocrisy  almost  exceeding  belief:  self-rep  roach 
added  less  tJian  common,  therefore,  to  the  uneasiness  of  the 


"  I  saw  the  innkeeper,  uncle,"  said  John,  "  who  toU  me 
that  Denbigh  left  there  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  post-chUise  and 
four ;  but  I  will  go  to  London  in  the  morning  myself."  This 
was  no  sooner  said  than  it  was  corroborated  by  acts,  for  the 
young  man  immediately  commenced  his  pieparations  for  the 
journey.  The  family  separated  that  evening  witli  melan- 
choly hearts;  and  the  host  and  his  privy  counsellor  were 
eloseted  for  half  an  hour  ere  they  retired  to  their  night's 
repose,  John  took  his  leave  of  them,  and  left  the  lodge  for 
the  inn,  with  his  man,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  maiL 
Mi's,  Wilson  looked  in  upon  Emily  before  she  wi^thdrew  her- 
self, and  found  her  awake,  but  perfectly  caJm  and  composed: 
she  said  but  little,  appearing  desirous  of  avoiding  all  allusions 
io  Denbigh ;  and  after  her  aunt  had  simply  acquainted  her 
with  his  departure,  and  her  resolution  to  conceal  the  cause, 
ihe  subject  was  dropped.  Mrs.  Wilson,  on  entering  her  own 
room,  thought  deeply  on  the  discoveries  of  the  day  :  they  had 
interfered  with  her  favorite  system  of  morals,  baffled  ht^r 
ablest  caJculatione  upon  causes  and  effects,  but  in  no  degree 
had  impaired  her  feith  or  reliance  on  Providence.  She  knew 
Bne  exception  did  not  desti'oy  a  rale :  she  was  certain  without 
princiulea  there  was  oo  security  for  good  conduct,  and  lie 
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uese  ^  Denbigh  proved  it.  To  diaoover  these  prinuiples, 
miglit  be  difficult ;  but  wfis  a  task  imperiously  required  at  lier 
hands,  as  she  believed,  ere  she  yielded  the  present  and  futuf. 
hftppinesa  of  her  pupil  to  the  power  of  any  man. 
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The  day  had  not  yet  dawned,  when  John  Moseley  wa 
summoned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  mail  for  London.  Three 
of  the  places  were  already  occupied,  and  John  was  compelled 
to  get  a  seat  for  his  man  on  the  outside.  An  intercourse 
with  strangers  is  particularly  irfeome  to  an  Englishman,  and 
none  appeared  disposed,  for  a  long  time,  to  break  the  silence. 

The  coach  had  left  the  httle  Ullage  of  L far  behind  it, 

before  any  of  the  rational  beings  it  contained  thought  it  pru- 
dent or  becoming  to  bend  in  the  least  to  the  charities  of  our 
nature,  in  a  communication  with  a  fellow  creature  of  whose 
name  or  condition  he  happened  to  be  ignorant.  This  reserve 
is  unquestionably  characteristic  of  the  nation  ;  to  what  is  it 
owing ! — modesty !  Did  not  national  and  deep  personal 
vanity  appear  at  once  to  refute  the  assertion,  we  might  enter 
info  an  investigation  of  it.  The  good  opinion  of  himself  in 
an  Englishman  is  more  deeply  seated,  though  less  buoyant, 
than  that  of  his  neighbors ;  in  them  it  is  more  of  manner,  in 
us  more  of  feeling;  and  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  self-love 
of  the  two  is  very  different.  The  Frenchman  wonders  at  its 
rudeness,  but  soon  forgets  the  charge  ;  while  an  Englishmai 
broods  over  it  in  silence  and  mortification.  It  is  said  thi 
distinction  in  character  is  owing  to  the  different  estimatioi 
of  principles  and  morals  in  the  two  nations.  The  soliditj 
and  purity  of  our  ethics  and  religious  creeds  may  have 
given  a  superior  tone  to  our  moral  feeling ;  but  has  thai  man 
a  tenable  ground  to  value  himself  on  either,  v^hose  respect 
to  sacred  things  grows  out  of  a  respect  to  himself:  on  the 
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other  hand,  is  not  humilitj'  the  very  foimdation  of  the  real 
Chriafian!  For  our  part,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  this 
national  reserve  lessened,  if  not  done  entirely  away ;  we 
believe  it  ia  founded  in  pride  and  wi charitableness,  and  couid 
wish  to  see  men  thrown  accidentally  together  on  the  roads 
of  the  country,  mindful  that  they  are  also  travelling  in  com- 
pany the  highway  of  life,  and  that  the  goal  of  their  destina- 
tion is  equally  attainable  by  all. 

John  Moseley  was  occupied  with  thoughts  very  diffei'ent 
from  those  of  any  of  his  fellow-travellers,  as  they  proceeded 
rapidly  on  their  route ;  and  it  wan  only  when  roused  from 
his  meditations  by  accidentally  coming  in  contact  with  the  hilt 
of  a  sword,  that  be  looted  up,  and  in  the  glimmerings  of  the 
morning's  light,  recognised  the  person  of  Lord  Henry  8ta- 
nleton :  their  eyes  met,  and—"  My  lord," — "  Mr.  Moseley," — 
were  repeated  in  mutual  surprise.  Jobn  was  eminently  a 
social  being,  and  he  was  happy  to  find  recourse  against  his 
gloomy  thoughts  in  the  conversation  of  the  dashing  young 
sailor.  The  frigate  of  the  other  had  entered  the  bay  the 
night  before,  and  he  was  going  to  town  to  the  wedding  of 
his  sister  ;  the  coach  of  his  brotber  tbe  marquis  was  to  meet 
him  about  twenty  miles  from  town,  and  the  ship  waa  ordered 
round  to  Yarmouth,  where  he  was  to  rejom  her. 

"  But  how  are  your  lovely  sisters,  Moseley  V  cried  tho 
young  sailor  in  a  frant  and  careless  manner.  "  I  should  have 
been  half  in  love  with  one  of  them  if  I  had  time—and 
money ;  both   are   aeeessary  to   marri^e  nowadays,  you 

"  As  to  time,"  said  John  with  a  laugh,  "  I  believe  that 
may  be  dispensed  with,  thongh  money  is  certainly  a  different 

"  Ob,  time  too,"  replied  his  lordship.  "  I  have  never  time 
enoughtodo  anything  as  it  ought  to  be  done — always  hurried 
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— I  wish  you  could  recommend  to  me  a  lady  who  ■wouid 
take  the  trouble  off  my  hands." 

"  It  might  be  done,"  said  John  with  a  smile,  and  the  image 
cf  Kate  Chatterton  crossed  his  brain,  but  it  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  her  more  lovely  sister,  "  But  how  do  you 
manage  on  board  your  ship — hurried  there  too  V 

"  Oh  !  never  there,"  replied  the  captain  gravelj' ;  "  that's 
duty  you  know,  and  everything  must  be  regular  of  course 
on  shore  it  is  a  different  thing — there  I  am  ouly  a  passeugei'. 
L-  -  -has  a  charming  society,  Mr,  Moaeley — a  week  or  ten 
days  ago  I  was  shooting,  and  came  to  a  beautiful  cottage 
about  five  miles  from  the  village,  that  was  the  abode  of  a 
much  more  beautiful  woman,  a  Spaniard,  a  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
— I  am  positively  in  loTO  with  her :  so  soft,  so  polished,  so 
modest " 

"How  came  you  acquainted  with  her!"  inquired Moseley, 
nterrupting  hxat  in  a  little  suTpriae. 

"  Chance,  my  dear  fellow,  chance.  I  was  thirsty,  and 
approached  for  a  drink  of  water ;  she  was  sitting  in  the  ve- 
randa, and  being  hurried  for  fame,  you  know,  it  saved  the 
trouble  of  introduction,  I  fancy  she  is  troubled  with  the 
same  complaint;  for  she  managed  to  get  rid  of  me  in  no 
time,  and  "with  a  great  deal  of  politeness.  I  found  out  her 
name,  however,  at  the  next  house." 

During  this  rattling  talk,  John,  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
(a«e  of  one  of  tl  e  pas^enge  ho  sat  opp  te  to  h  m  Tl 
strange  appea  e  1  to  hi,  abo  t  fitty  yea  of  a  e  st  on^jly 
pock  marked  with  a  stift  n  1  ta  y  an  and  had  the  d  e  s 
and  exten  r  of  a  gentlemen  H  s  fa<,e  was  mu  h  un 
bn  nt  t!  o  gh  at  ally  very  fair  and  h  da  k  keen  ye 
wt  nt«  tly  fi  e  I  o  th  ail  a  he  c  nt  nutd  h  a  re 
mftl 

r  o  )      1  1      1  J     M      ley ! 
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'  Tee,"   said  John,   "  thougli  very  sliglitly ;  aho  is  visited 

one  of  my  sisters,  and " 

•'Yourself,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  witH  a  laugh. 

"Myself,  one*  or  twice,  my  lord,  certainly,"  answered 
John,  gravely;  "but  a  lady  visited  by  Emily  Mosdey  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  a  proper  companion  for  any  one.  Mrs, 
Fitegerald  is  very  retired  in  her  manner  of  living,  and  chance 
made  us  acijuainted ;  but  not  being,  like  your  lordship,  in 
want  of  time,  we  have  endeavored  to  cidtivate  her  society, 
as  we  have  found  it  very  agreeable." 

The  countenance  of  the  stranger  underwent  several 
changes  duiing  this  speech  of  John's,  and  at  its  close  his  eyes 
rested  on  him  with  a  softer  expression  than  generally  marked 
its  rigid  and  compressed  muscles.  Willing  to  change  a  dis- 
course that  was  growing  too  particular  for  a  mail-coach, 
John  addressed  himself  to  the  opposite  passengers,  while  his 
eye  yet  dwelt  on  the  face  of  the  military  stranger- 

"  We  are  likely  to  have  a  fine  day,  gentlemen."  The 
soldier  bowed  stiffly,  as  he  smiled  hia  assent,  and  the  other 
passenger  humbly  answered,  "  Very,  Mr.  John,"  in  the  well 
known  tones  of  honest  Peter  Johnson.  Moseley  started,  as 
he  turned  his  face  for  the  first  time  on  the  lank  figure  which 
was  modestly  compressed  into  the  smallest  pos.sihle  compass 
in  the  corner  of  the  coach,  in  a  way  not  to  come  in  contact 
with  any  of  its  neighbors. 

"  Johnson,"  eJtclaimed  John,  in  astonishment,  "  you  here ! 
Where  are  you  going — to  London  ?" 

"  To  London,  Mr,  John,"  rapJied  Peter,  with  a  look  of 
nmch  importance;  and  then,  by  way  of  silencing  further 
interrogatories,  he  added,  ''  On  my  maatei's  business,  air," 

Both  Moseley  and  Lord'  Henry  eiamined  him  closely  ;  the 
former  wondeiing  what  could  take  the  steward,  at  the  age  of 
Beveiitv,  for  fli".  Erst  ti^w  in  his  life,  into  the  vortex  of  the 
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capital ;  and  the  latter  in  admiration  at  the  figure  and  equip- 
ments of  the  old  man.  Peter  was  in  full  costume,  with  the 
exception  of  the  goggles,  and  was  in  reality  a  suhjeot  to  be 
gazed  at;  hut  nothing  relaxed  the  muacles  or  attracted  the 
partJcular  notice  of  the  soldier,  who,  having  regained  hia  set 
form  of  countenance,  appeared  drawn  up  in  himself,  waiting 
patiently  for  the  moment  he  was  expected  to  act.  Nor  did 
he  utter  more  than  as  many  words  in  the  course  of  the  fifst 
fifty  miles  of  their  journey.  His  dialect  was  singular,  and 
such  as  put  his  hearers  at  a  loss  to  determine  his  country. 
Lord  Henry  stared  at  him  every  time  he  spoke,  as  if  to  say, 
what  countryman  are  you  ?  until  at  length  he  suggested  to 
John  he  was  some  officer  whom  the  downfal  of  Bonaparte 
had  driven  into  retirement. 

"  Indeed,  Moseley,"  he  added,  as  they  were  about  to 
resume  their  carriage  after  a  change  of  horees,  "  we  must 
draw  him  out,  and  see  what  1  tl  k  f  his  master  now— 
delicately,  you  know."  Th  Id  wa.  however,  impervious 
to  his  lordship's  attacks,  u  td  th  p  j  t  was  finally  aban- 
doned in  despair.  As  P  t  w  no  h  too  modest  to  talk  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  John  M  1  y  and  lord,  the  young  men 
had  most  of  the  discours  t  th  n  I  e.  At  a  village  fifteen 
miles  from  London,  a  fashionable  carriage  and  four,  with  the 
coronet  of  a  maiquij  was  in  wdting  for  Lord  Henry.  John 
refiised  his  invitation  to  take  a  seat  with  him  to  town;  for  he 
had  traced  Denbigh  from  stage  to  stage,  and  was  fearful  of 
osing  sight  of  him,  unless  he  persevered  in  the  manner  he 
had  commenced.  Peter  and  he  accordingly  were  put  down 
safely  at  an  inn  in  the  Strand,  and  Moseley  ha.^tened  to  make 
his  inquhies  after  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  Such  a  chaise 
had  arrived  an  hour  before,  and  the  gentleman  had  ordered 
his  trunk  to  a  neighboring  ■  hotel.  After  obt^ning  the 
Address,  and  ordering  a  hackney  coaeh,  he  hastened  to  ths 
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bouse ;  but  on  inquiring  for  Mr.  Denbigh,  fo  his  great  mor 
tification  was  told  they  knew  of  no  such  gentleman.  Joh^ 
turned  away  from  the  person  he  was  spealiing  to  in  visible 
disappointment,  when  a  servant  respectfully  inquired  if  the 

gentleman  had  not  come  from  L- ,  in  Norfolk,  that  day. 

"  He  Lad,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  follow  me,  sir,  if  you 
please."  They  knocked  at  a  door  of  one  of  the  pai'lofs,  and 
the  sei-vajit  entered  :  he  returned,  and  J*jhn  was  shown  into 
a  room,  where  Denbigh  was  sitting  with  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand,  and  appai-ently  musing.  On  seeing  who  required 
adroittance,  he  sprang  from  his  seat  and  excliumed — 

"Mr,  Moseley!     Do  I  see  aright?" 

"Denbigh,"  cried  John,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  him, 
"  was  this  kind — was  it  like  yourself — U>  leave  us  so  unex- 
pectedly, and  for  so  long  a  tim.e,  too,  as  your  note  mentioned  ?" 

Denbigh  waved  hia  hand  to  the  servant  to  retire,  and 
handed  a  chair  to  his  friend. 

"  Mr,  Moseley,"  said  he,  strugghng  witt  his  feelings,  "  you 
appear  ignorant  of  my  proposals  to  your  sister," 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  the  amazed  John. 

"  And  her  rejection  of  them." 

"  Is  it  possible !"  cried  the  brother,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room.  "  I  acknowledge  I  did  expect  you  to  offer,  but 
not;to  be  i-efuscd." 

Denbigh  placed  in  the  other  hand  the  letter  of  Emily, 
which,  having  read,  John  returned,  with  a  sigh.  "  Tbis,  then, 
is  the  reason  you  left  us,"  lie  continued.  "  Emily  ie  not 
capricious — it  cannot  be  a  sudden  piqiie— she  means  as  she 

."  Yes,  Mr.  Moseley,"  saiS  Denbigh,  mournfully ;  "  your 
sister  is  faultless — but  I  am  not  worthy  of  her — my  decep- 
tion"—here  the  door  again  opened  to  the  admission  of  Petet 
Jphnsoii.     Both  the  gentlemen  rose  at  this  sudden  interrup- 
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tion,  and  the  steward  advancing'  to  the  table,  (ince  mom 
yvoduced  the  ibrmidahle  pocket-book,  the  spectticleB,  and  a 
lettei'.  He  ran  over  its  direction — "  For  George  Denbigh, 
Esquire,  London,  by  the  hands  of  Peter- Johnson,  with  care 
and  speed."  After  the  observance  of  these  preliminaries,  ho 
delivered  the  missive  to  its  lawful  owner,  who  opened  it,  and 
apidly  perused  its  contents.  Denbigh  was  much  affected 
with  whatever  the  latter  migJit  be,  and  kindly  took  the 
steward  by  the  hand,  as  he  thanked  him  for  this  renewed 
instance  of  tKe  interest  he  took  in  hira.  If  he  would  tell  him 
where  a  letter  would  find  him  in  the  morning,  he  would  send 
a  reply  to  the  one  he  had  received.  Peter  gave  his  address, 
but  appeared  unwilling  to  go,  until  assured  again  and  again 
that  the  answer  would  be  infallibly  sent.  Taldng  a  small 
account-book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  referring  to  its  contents, 
the  steward  s^d,  "  Master  has  with  Coutta  &  Co.  £7,000  j 
in  the  bank,  £6,000.  It  can  be  easily  done,  sir,  and  never 
felt  by  us."  Denbigh  smiled  in  reply,  as  he  assured  the 
steward  he  would  take  proper  notice  of  bis  master's  offers  in 
his  own  answer.  The  door  again  opened,  and  the  military 
stranger  was  admitted  to  theii'  presence.  He  bowed,  appeared 
not  a  little  surpiised  to  find  two  of  his  matj-coach  companions 
there,  and  handed  Denbigh  a  letter,  in  quite  as  formal, 
although  in  a  more  silent  manner  than  the  steward.  Iba 
soldier  was  invited  to  be  seated,  and  the  letter  was  perused 
with  ail  evident  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Denbigh.  As  sooH 
8S  the  Intter  ended  it,  he  addressed  the  stranger  in  a  languaige 
which  John  iightly  judged  to  be  Spatdsh,  and  Peter  took  to 
be  Greek.  For  a  few  minutes  the  conversation  was  main- 
tained between  them  with  gi'cat  earnestness,  his  fellow 
travellei"S  marvelling  much  at  the  garrulity  of  the  soldier 
however,  the  stranger  soon  rose  to  retire,  when  the  doof 
was  thrown  open  for  the  fourth  time,  and  a  voice  cried  out) 
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"  Here  I  am,  Gteorge,  safe  and  sound — ready  to  tiss  tha 
brideamaids,  if  they  will  let  me — and  I  can  find  time — Uess 
me,  Moseley  I-^old  marling-^pike  I — general ! — whew,  whei'e 
is  the  coachman  and  guard  S"^it  was  Lord  Henry  Stapleton. 
The  Spaniatd  bowed  again  in  silence  and  withdrew,  while 
Denbigh  threw  open  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room  and 
xensed  himself,  as  he  desired  Lord  Henry  to  walk  in  there 
or  a  few  minutes. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  the  heedless  sailor,  as  he  com- 
plied, "  we  might  as  well  have  stuci  togethei',  Moseley ;  wa 
were  bound  to  one  port,  it  seems." 

"  You  know  Lord  Henry  3"  said  John,  as  be  withdrew. 

"Yes,"  said  ^Denbigh,  and  he  again  reqnired  his  address 
of  Peter,  which  having  been  given,  the  steward  departed. 
The  conversation  between  the  two  friends  did  not  return  to 
the  course  it  was  taking  when  they  were  interrupted,  as 
Moseley  felt  a  delicacy  in  making  any  allusion  to  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  his  sister's  refusal.  He  bad,  however,  begun 
to  hope  it  was  not  iriemuvable,  and  with  the  determination 
of  renewing  his  visit  in  the  morning,  he  took  bis  leave,  to 
allow.  Denbigh  to  attend  to  his  other  guest,  Lord  Henry 


About  twelve  on  the  following  morning,  John  and  the 
steward  met  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  wheie  Denbigh  lodged, 
in  quest  of  the  same  person.  The  latter  held  in  his  hand 
be  answer  to  his  master's  letts^r,  but  wished  particnlaily  to 
ee  ita  writer.  On  inquiring,  fo  their  mutual  surprise  they 
were  told,  that  the  gentleman  had  left  there  early  in  the 
morning,  having  discharged  his  lodgings,  and  that  they  were 
unable  to  say  whither  be  had  gone.  To  bunt  for  a  man  with- 
out a  clew,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  usually  time  misspent. 
Of  this  Moseley  was  perfectly  sensible,  and  disregarding  a  pro- 
position of  Peter's,  he  returned  to  Lis  own  lodgings.    The  pra- 
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posal  of  the  steward,  if  it  did  not  do  mucli  Credit  to  hi* 
sagacity,  was  much,  in  favor  of  his  perseverance  and  enter- 
prise. It  was  no  other  than  that  Joliu  should  take  oue  side 
of  the  street,  and  he  the  otlier,  in  order  to  inquire  at  eveiy 
house  in  the  place,  until  the  fugitive  was  discovered.  "  Sir," 
said  Peter,  with  gi'eat  simplicity,  "  when  our  neighbor  White 
lost  his  little  girl,  this  was  the  way  we  found  her,  alfhoug 

we  went  nearly  through  L before  we  succeeded,   Mr. 

John."  Peter  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  expedient  for 
want  of  an  assodate,  and  as  no  message  was  left  at  the 
lodgings  of  Moseley,  he  started  with  a  heavy  heart  on  his 
return  to  Benfleld  Lodge.  But  Moseley'a  aeal  was  too 
warm  in '  the  cause  of  his  friend,  notwithstanding  his  un 
merited  desertion,  to  discontinue  the  search  for  him.  He 
sought  out  the  town  residence  of  the  Marquess  of  Eltring- 
liam,  the  brother  of  Lord  Henry,  and  was  told  that  both 
the  Marquess  and  his  brother  had  left  town  early  that 
morning  for  his  seat  in  Devonshiro,  to  attend  the  wedding 
of  their  sister. 

"  Did  they  go  *lone  ?"  asted  John  musing. 

"  There  were  two  chaises,  the- Marquess's  and  his  Grace'*." 

"  Who  was  his  Grace  ?"  inquired  John. 

"  Why  the  Dake  of  Derwent,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  the  Duke  ? — was  he-alone  !" 

"  There  was  a  gentleman  with  his  Grace,  but  theydid  not 
know  his  name." 

As  nothing  further  could  be  learnt,  John  withdrew.  A 
good  deal  of  irritation  mixed  with  the  vexation  of  Moseley 
at  his  disappointment ;  for  Denbigh,  he  thought,  too  evidently 
wished  to  avoid  him.  That  he  was  the  companion  of  his 
kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  he  had  now  no  doUbt,  and 
he  entirely  relinquished  all  expectations  of  finding  him  in 
London  or  its  environs.     While  retracing  his  steps  in  no 
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enviable  state  of  mind  to  his  lod^n^  with  a  resolution  of 

returning  immediately  to   L ,  his  arm  waa  suddenly 

laten  by  his  fiiend  Chatterton.  If  any  man  eould  hava 
consoled  John  at  that  moment,  it  was  the  Baron.  Questions 
and  answers  were  rapidly  exchanged  between  them ;  and 
with  increased  satisfaction,  John  learnt  that  in  the  next  square, 
be  conld  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  his  respects  to  his 
kinswoman,  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  and  her  two 
daughters.  Chatterton  inquired  warmly  after  Emily,  and  in 
a  particularly  kind  manner  concerning  Mr.  Denbigh,  hearing 
with  undisguised  astonishment  the  absence  of  the  latter  from 
the  Moseley  family. 

Lady  Chatterton  had  disciplined  her  feelings  upon  ths 
subject  of  Grace  and  John  into  such  a  state  of  subordination, 
that  the  fastidious  jealousy  of  the  young  man  now  found  no 
ground  of  alarm  in  anything  she  said  or  did.  It  cannot  be 
denied  the  Dowager  was  delighted  to  see  him  -iga  n  and 
if  it  were  fair  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  coloring  p'il 
pitations,  and  other  such  little  accompaniments  of  femal 
feeling,  Grace  was  not  excessively  sorry.  It  is  tn  e  it  wa^ 
tie  best  possible  opportunity  to  ascertain  all  about  her  fiiena 
Emily  and  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  and  Grace  wa  extremelj 
happy  to  have  intelligence  of  their  general  welfere  so  1  reel 
as  was  afforded  by  this  visit  of  Mr.  Moseley,  Grace  looked  all 
she  expressed,  and  possibly  a  little  more;  and  John  thougl  I 
he  looted  very  beautiful. 

There  was  present  an  'elderly  gentleman,  of  appirentlv 
indifferent  health,  althou^  his  manners  were  extiemely 
lively,  and  his  dress  particularly  studied,  A  few  minute's 
observation  convinced  Moseley  this  gentleman  was  a  candi 
date  for  the  favor  of  Kate ;  and  a  game  of  chess  being  soot 
introduced,  he  also  saw  he  was  one  thought  worthy  of 
peculiar  care  and  attention.     He  had  been  introduced  to 
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nim  as  Lord  Herriefleld,  and  soon  discopered  by  his  conver- 
Eation  that  he  was  a  peer  who  promised  little  towards 
/endermg  the  house  of  incurables  luore  convalescent  than  it 
was  before  his  admission.  Chatterton  mentioned  him  as  a 
distant  connexion  of  his  mother ;  a  gentleman  who  had 
lately  returned  from  filling  ao  official  situation  in  the  East 
tidies,  to  take  his  seat  among  the  lords  by  the  death  of  his 
brother.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  reputed  rich,  much  of  his 
wealth  being  personal  property,  acquired  by  himself  abroad. 
The  dutiful  son  might  have  added,  if  respect  and  feeling  had 
not  kept  him  silent,  that  his  offers  of  settling  a  large  jointure 
upon  his  elder  sister  had  been  accepted,  and  that  the  following 
week  was  to  make  her  the  bride  of  the  emaciated  debauchee 
wh  w  t  by  her  side.  He  might  also  have  said,  that 
wh  th  p  p  )sition  was  made  to  himself  and  Grac*,  both 
had  1  mk  f  m  the  alliance  with  disgust ;  and  that  boUj 
had  ted  m  humble  though  vain  remonstrances  to  their 
m  th  t  the  sacrifice,  and  in  petitions  to  their  sister, 

th  t  h  Id  not  be  accessary  to  her  own  misery.     There 

was  no  pecuniary  sacrifice  they  would  not  make  to  her,  to 
avert  such  a  connexion ;  but  all  was  friutle^ — Kate  was 
resolved  to  be  a  viscountess,  and  her  mother  was  ec|uiillr 
detarmined  that  she  should  be  rich. 
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A  DAT  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  Denbigh  and  th 
reappearance  of  Emiiy  amongst  her  fiiends.  An  indifferen 
observer  would  have  thought  her  much  graver  and  less  ani- 
mated than  usual.  A  loss  of  ihe  rich  color  which  ordinarily 
glowed  on  her  healthful  cheek  might  be  noticed ;  but  the 
placid  sweetness  and  graceful  composure  which  regulated  her 
former  conduct  pervaded  all  she  did  or  uttered.  Not  so 
with  Jane  :  her  pride  had  suffered  more  than  her  feelings — ■ 
her  imagination  had  been  more  deceived  than  her  judgment 
— and  although  too  well  bred  and  soft  by  nature  to  oecome 
rude  or  captious,  she  was  changed  from  a  communicative,  to 
a  reserved ;  from  a  confiding,  to  a  suspicious  companion. 
Her  parents  noticed  this  alteration  with  an  uneasineaa  that 
was  somewhat  embittered  by  the  consciousness  of  a  neglect 
of  some  of  those  duties  that  experience  now  seemed  to  indi- 
cate, could  never  be  forgotten  with  impunity. 

Francis  and  Clara  had  arrived  from  their  northern  tour,  so 
happy  in  each  other,  and  so  contented  with  their  lot,  tiiat  it 
required  some  httle  exercise  of  fortitude  in  both  Lady  Mose- 
ley  and  her  daughters,  to  expel  unpleasant  recollections  while 
they  contemplated  it  Their  relation  of  the  little  incidents 
of  their  tour  had,  however,  an  effect  to  withdraw  the  atten. 
tion  of  their  fiiends  in  some  degree  from  late  occuri'enccs; 
and  a  melancholy  and  sympathizing  kind  of  association  had 
taken  place  of  the  unbounded  confidence  and  gaiety  ;  which 
so  lately  prevailed  at  Benfield  Lodge.  Mr.  Benfie'd  mingled 
with  his  solemnity  an  air  of  mystery ;  and  he  ^aa  frequently 
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noticed  by  his  relatives  looking  over  old  papers,  and  waa 
apparently  employed  in  ptepaiations  tliat  indicated  move- 
ments of  more  than  usual  importance 

The  family  were  collected  in  one  of  thp  pailora  on  an  px- 
tremely  unpleasant  day,  the  fouith  after  the  departure  ot 
John,  when  the  thin  person  of  Johnson  stalked  in  amongst 
them.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  m  expHf  tation  of  what  he 
had  to  communicate,  and  all  appaieiitly  dreading  to  break 
the  silence,  from  an  appiehension  thit  his  communicatiun 
would  he  nnplessant.  In  the  meantime  Petet,  who  had 
respectfully  left  his  hat  at  thi  door,  pritceeded  to  uncase  h<s 
hody  from  the  multiplied  defences  he  had  taken  againat  the 
inclemency  of  tlTc  weather  His  master  "ituod  eiect,  with  an 
outstretched  hand,  ready  to  receive  the  reply  to  his  epistle ; 
and  Johnson  having  liherated  his  body  from  thraldom,  pro- 
duced the  black  leathern  pocket-book,  and  from  its  contents 
a  letter,  when  he  read  aloud — Roderic  Benfield,  Esq.,  Ben- 
field  Lodge,  Norfolk ;  favored  hy  Mr. — here  Peter's  modesty 
got  the  better  of  his  method  ;  he  had  never  beeu  called  Mr. 
Johnson  by  anybody,  old  or  young ;  all  knew  him  in  that 
neighboi'hood  as  Peter  Johnson— and  he  had  very  nearly 
been  guilty  of  the  temerity  of  avjogating  to  himself  another 
title  in  the  presence  of  those  he  most  respected  :  a  degree  of 
self-elevation  fTOni  which  he  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a  small 
piece  of  his  tongue.  Mr.  Benfield  took  the  letter  with  an 
eagerness  that  plainly  indicated  the  deep  interest  he  took  in 
its  contents,  while  Emily,  with  a  tremulous  voice  and  flushed 
cheek,  approached  the  steward  with  a  glass  of  wine. 
"  Peter,"  she  said,  "  take  tliis;  it  will  do  you  good." 
"  Thank  you,  Miss  Emma,"  said  Peter,  casting  his  eyes 
fram  her  to  his  master,  as  the  latter,  having  finished  his  letter, 
exclaimed,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  consideration  and  dis- 
appointment— 
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*'  Johnson,  you  must  change  your  clothes  immediately,  or 
you  will  take  cold  :  you  look  now  like  old  Moses,  the  Jew 
beggar." 

Peter  sighed  heavily  at  this  compaiison,  and  saw  in  it  a 
confirmation  of  his  fears ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  to  Lis  being 
the  bearer  of  unpleasant  tidings  was  he  indebted  for  a  resem- 
blaiice  to  anything  unpleasant  to  hia  master,  and  Moaes  wa^ 
the  old  gentleman's  aversion. 

The  baronet  now  followed  hia  uncle  from  the  room  to  his 
library,  enteriug  it  at  the  same  moment  with  tho  atewai'd, 
who  had  beea  summoned  by  hia  master  to  an  audience. 

Pointing  to  a  chair  foi'  his  nephew,  Mr.  Benfield  com- 
menced the  discoufse  with  saying, 

"  Peter,  you  saw  Mr.  Denbigh ;  how  did  he  look  ?" 

"  As  usual,  master,''  said  Peter,  laconically,  still  piqued  at 
being  likened  to  old  Moses. 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  the  offer?  did  he  not  make  any 
comments  on  it?  He  was  not  offended  at  it,  I  hope,"  de- 
manded Mr.  Benfield. 

"  He  said  nothing  but  what  he  has  written  to  your  honor," 
replied  the  stewaid,  losing  a  little  of  his  constrained  manner 
in  real  good  feeling  to  hia  master. 

"  May  1  ask  what  the  offer  was !"  inquired  Sir  Edward. 

Mr.  Benfield  regarding  him  a  moment  in  silence,  said,  "  Cer- 
tainly, you  are  nearly  concerned  in  his  welfai'e ;  your  daughter" 
' — the  old  man  stopped,  turned  lo  his  letter- hoolt,  and  handed 
the  baronet  a  copy  of  the  epistle  he  had  sent  to  Denbigh.  It 
read  as  follows : 

DsAR  Friend  Mb.  Dknbigh, 

"  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  the  reason  of  your  sudden 
departure  from  a  house  I  had  begun  to  hope  you  thought 
your  own ;  and  bv  calling  to  mind  my  own  feelings  when 
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Lady  Juliana  became  the  heiress  to  her  nephew's  estate,  take 
it  for  granted  you  have  been  governed  by  fl\e  same  senti- 
ments ;  which  I  know  both  by  Biy  own  oxperiecce  and  that 
of  the  bearer,  Peter,  Johnson,  is  a  never-failing  accompani- 
ment of  pure  affection.  Yes,  my  dear  Denbigh,  I  honor 
your  delicacy  in  not  wishing  to  become  indebted  to  a  stran- 
ger, as  it  were,  for  the  money  on  wliich  you  subsist,  and  that 
stranger  your  wife — ivho  ought  in  reason  to  loot  up  to  you, 
instead  of  your  looking  up  to  her;  which  was  the  true  cause 
Lord  Gosfoi'd  would  not  marry  the  countess — on  account  of 
her  gi'eat  wealth,  as  he  assured  me  himself;  notwithstanding, 
envious  people  stud  it  was  because  her  ladyship  loved  Mr 
Chaworth  better  :  so  in  order  to  remove  these  impediments 
of  delicacy,  1  have  to  make  three  propositions,  namely,  that  I 
bring  you  into  parliament  the  next  election  for  my  own  bo- 
rough— that  you  take  possession  of  the  lodge  the  day  you 
marry  Emmy,  while  I  will  live,  for  the  little  time  I  have  to 
stay  here,  in  the  large  eottage  built  by  my  uncle — and  that  I 
give  ypu  your  legacy  of  ten. thousand  pounds  down,  to  pre- 
vent trouble  hereafter. 

"  As  I  know  nothing  hut  delicacy  has  driven  you  away 
from  us,  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  now  find  all  objections 
removed,  and  that  Peter  will  bring  back  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence of  your  iieturn  to  us,  as  soon  as  the  business  you  left 


"  Your  uncle,  that  is  to  be, 

"  KoBERIC    BlDNriELD.'' 

"  N.  B.  As  Johnson  is  a  stranger  to  the  ways  of  the 
town,  I  wish  you  to  advise  his  inexperience,  particularly 
t^ainst  the  arts  of  designing  women,  Peter  being  a  man  of 
considerable  estate,  and  great  modesty." 

"There,   nephew,"   cried   Mr,    Benfield,  as   the  baronet 
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iiished  reai^ng  the  letter  aloudj  ''  ia  it  not  unreasoisable  to 
refuse  my  offers?    Now  read  his  answer.'' 

"  Words  are  wanting  to  express  the  sensations  which  have 
been  excited  bj  Mr.  Benfield's  letter ;  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  be  so  base  as  to  dvail  himself  of  such 
liberalitj' :  the  recoliectiou  of  it,  together  with  that  of  liis 
many  virtues,  will  long  continue  deeply  impressed  on  the 
heart  of  him,  whom  Mr.  Benfield  would,  if  within  the  power 
of  man,  render  the  happiest  amongst  human  beings." 


The  steward  listened  eagerly  to  this  answer,  but  after  it 
was  done  he  was  as  much  at  a  loss  to  know  its  contents  as 
before  its  perusal.  He  knew  it  was  unfavorable  to  their 
wishes,  but  could  not  comprehend  its  me;ining  or  expressioTis, 
and  immediately  attributed  their  ambiguity  to  the  strange 
conference  he  had  witnessed  between  Denbigh  and  tiie  mili- 
tary stranger, 

"  Master,''  exclaimed  Peter,  witii  something  of  the  elation 
of  a  discoverer,  "  I  know  the  cause,  it  shows  itself  in  the 
letter ;  there  was  a  man  talking  Greek  to  him  while  he  was 
reading  your  letter.'' 

"  Greek  P'  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  in  astonishment. 

"  Greek  I"  said  the  uncle.  "  Lord  Gosford  read  Glreek ; 
but  I  believe  never  convei'sed  in  that  language." 

"Yes,  Sir  Edward — yes,  your  honor — pure  wild  Greek; 
.t  must  have  been  something  of  that  kind,"  added  Peter,  with 
positiveness,  ''that  would  make  a  man  refuse  sach  offers — 
Miss  Emmy — the  lodge — £10,000  !" — and  the  steward  shook 
his  head  with  miicli  satisfaction  at  having  discovered  the 

Sir  Edward  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  Johnson,  but  dis 
iiMng  the  idea  attached  to  the  refusal  of  his  daughter,  siud, 
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"  Perhaps,  after  all,  uncle,  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
etandingbetweenEoiily  and  Denbigh,  which  may  have  driven 
him  from  us  so  suddenly," 

Mr.  Beufield  and  his  steward  exchanged  looks,  and  a  new 
idea  broke  upon  thera  at  the  msiant.  They  had  both  suf- 
fered in  that  way ;  and  after  aO  it  might  prove  that  Emily  was 
the  one  whose  taste  or  feelings  had  subverted  their  scliemes 
The  impression,  once  made,  soon  became  strong,  and  the  party 
separated ;  the  master  thinking  alternately  on  Lady  Juliana 
and  his  niece,  while  the  man,  after  heaving  one  heavy  sigh  to 
the  memory  of  Patty  Steele,  proceeded  to  the  usual  occupa- 
tions of  his  ofSce. 

Mrs.  Wilson  thinMng  a  ride  would  be  of  service  to  Emily, 
and  having  the  fullest  confidence  in  her  self-comraand  and 
resignation,  availed  herself  of  a  fine  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  theii 
friend  in  the  cottage.  Mi's.  Fitzgerald  received  them  in  her 
usual  manner,  but  a  single  glance  of  her  eye  sufficed  to  show 
the  aunt  that  she  noticed  the  altered  appearance  of  Emily 
and  her  manneis,  although  without  knowing  its  true  reason, 
which  she  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  explMn.  Julia  handed 
her  friend  a  note  which  she  said  she  had  i-eceived  the  day 
before,  and  desired  their  counsel  how  to  proceed  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency.  As  Emily  was  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
its  contents,  her  aunt  read  it  aloud  as  follows ; 

"  Mr  Dbas  Nib  ok, 

"  Your  father  and  myself  had  been  induced  to  think  you 
were  leading  a  disgraceful  life,  with  the  officer  your  husband 
had  consigned  you  to  the  care  of;  for  hearing  of  your  capti- 
vity, I  had  arrived  with  a  band  of  Guerillas,  on  the  spot 
wbere  you  were  rescued,  early  the  next  morning,  and  'hero 
learnt  of  the  peasants  your  misfortuues  and  retreat.  The 
enemy  pressed  us  too  much  to  allow  m  to  deviate  from  our 
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route  at  tlie  time;  but  natural  affection  and  the  wishes  of 
jour  father  have  led  me  to  make  a  journey  to  England,  in 
order  to  satisfy  our  doubts  as  regards  jour  conduct.  I  have 
seen  you,  heard  your  character  in  the  neighborliood,  and  after 
much  and  long  search  have  found  out  the  officer,  and  am 
satisfied,  that  so  far  as  concerns  your  deportment,  you  are  an 
injured  woman.  I  have  therefore  to  propose  to  you,  on  my 
own  behalf,  and  tliat  of  the  Conde,  that  you  adopt  the  faith 
of  your  country,  and  return  with  me  to  the  arms  of  your 
parent,  whose  heiress  you  will  be,  and  whose  life  you-  may 
be  the  means  of  prolonging.  Direct  your  answer  to  me,  to 
the  care  of  our  ambassador;  and  as  you  decide,  I  am  your 
mother's  brother,  Louis  M'Carthy  t 


"  On  what  point  do  you  wish  my  advice  ?"  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, kindly,  aftei'  she  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  "  and 
Vfhen  do  you  expect  to  see  your  uncle  ?" 

"  Would  you  have  me  accept  the  offer  of  my  father,  dear 
madam,  or  am  I  to  remain  separated  from  him  for  the  short 
residue  of  his  life?" 

Mrs.  Ktzgei'ald  was  affected  to  tears,  as  6he  asked  this 
question,  and  waited  her  auswer,  in  silent  dread  of  its 
nature. 

"  Is  the  condition  of  a  change  of  religion,  an  immovable 
one  V  inquired  Mrs,  Wilson,  in  a  thoughtful  manner. 

"  Oh  I  d  nbtl  "  pi'  d  Julia,  shuddering  ;  "  hut  I  am 
deservedly  pu  h  d  f  y  early  disobedience,  and  bow  in 
submission  t  th  w  1!  f  Providence.  I  feel  now  all  that 
horror  of  a    h  f  m     eligion,  I  once  only  affected  ;  I 

must  live  and  d        P        t  nt,  madam." 

"  Certainly  I  h  p  y  dear,''  said  Mrs.  "Wilson ;  "  T 

am  not  a  bigot,-  and  think  it  unfortunate  you  were  not,  in 
your  circumstances,  bred  a  pious  Catholic,     It  would  hava 
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saved  you  much  misBrj',  and  might  have  rendered  the  doss 
of  your  father's  life  more  happy  ;  hut  as  your  present  creed 
embiaces  doctrines  too  much  at  variance  with  the  Uomisb 
clmrch  to  renounce  the  one  or  to  adopt  the  other,  with  your 
views,  it  will  b«  impossible  to  change  your  church  without 
committing  a  heavy  offence  agiunstthe  opinions  and  practJces 
of  every  denomination  of  Christians.  I  should  hope  a  proper 
representation  of  this  to  your  uncle  would  have  its  weight,  or 
they  might  be  satisfied  with  your  being  a  Christian,  witliout 
becoming  a  Catholic." 

"Ah!  my  dear  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Fitagerald,  des- 
pMiingly,  "  you  little  know  the  opinions  zi  my  countrymen 
on  this  subject." 

"  Sui'ely,  surely,''  cried  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  parental  Sffection  is 
a  stronger  feeling  than  bigotry." 

Mrs.  Fitagerald  shook  her  head  in  a  manner  which  bespoke 
both  her  apprehensions  and  her  filial  regard. 

"  Julia  ought  not,  must  not,  desert  her  father,  dear 
aunt,"  said  Emily,  her  face  glowing  with  the  ardency  of  her 
feelings. 

"And  ought  sheio  desert  her  heavenly  Father,  my  child!" 
asked  the  aunt,  mildly, 

"  Are  the  duti^  conflicting,  dearest  aunt !" 

"  The  Conde  makes  them  so.  Juha  is,  I  trust,  in  sincerity 
a  Chrisfian,  and  with  what  face  can  she  offer  up  her  daily 
petitions  to  her  Creator,  while  she  wears  a  mask  to  her 
earthly  father ;  or  how  can  she  pi-ofess  to  honor  doctrines 
that  she  herself  believes  to  be  false,  or  practise  customs  she 
thinks  improper  f 

"Never,  never,"  exclaimed  Julia,  with  fervor;  "the  strug- 
gle is  dreadful,  but  I  submit  to  the  greater  duty." 

"  And  you  decide  rightly,  my  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
ioothingly;  "but  you  need  relax  no  efforts  to  convince  the 
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Conde  of  your  wishes :  truth  and  nature  will  finally  con- 
quer." 

"Ail"  cried  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  "the  sad  consequences  of 
one  false  step  in  early  life !" 

"Eathei',"  added  Mrs.  Wilson,  "the  siid  consequences  of 
one  false  step  in  generations  gone  by.  Had  your  grand- 
mother listened  to  the  voice  of  prudence  and  duty,  she 
never  would  have  deserted  her  parents  for  a  comparative 
stranger,  and  entailed  upon  her  descendants  a  train  of  evils 
which  yet  exist  in  your  person." 

"  It  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  my  poor  uncle  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  "  lie  who  once  loved  me  so  much." 

"  When  do  you  expect  to  see  him  !"  inquired  Emily. 

Julia  informed  them  she  expected  him  hourly ;  as,  fearful  a 
written  statement  of  her  views  would  drive  him  from  the 
country  without  paying  her  a  visit  before  he  departed,  she 
had  earnestly  entj'eated  him  to  see' her  without  delay. 

On  taking  their  leave,  the  ladies  promised  to  obey  her 
summons  whenever  called  to  --nieet  the  general,  as  Mrs, 
Wilson  thought  she  might  be  better  able  to  give  advice  to  a 
friend,  by  knowing  more  of  the  cJiaracter  of  her  relatives, 
than  she  could  do  viih  her  pi'esent  information. 

One  day  intervened,  and  it  was  spent  in  the  united  society 
of  Lady  Moseley  and  her  daughters,  while  Sir  Edward  and 
Francis  rode  to  a  neighboring  town  on  business ;  and  on 
the  succeeding,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  apprised  them  of  tie  an-ival 
of  Geueral  M'Carthy.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  Mrs. 
"Wi'.Son  and  Eraily  drove  to  the  cottage,  the  aunt  botlt 
wishmg  the  latter  as  a  companion  in  her  ride,  and  believing 
the  excitement  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  her  niece 
from  indulging  in  refleetiona,  alike  dangerous  to  her  peaea 
of  mind  and  at  variance  with  her  duties. 

Our  readers  have   probably   anticipated,  that  the  stage 
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eompanion  of  John  Moseley  was  the  Spaniali  general,  who 
had  jiist  been  mating  those  inquiries  into  the  manner  of  hia 
olece's  living  which  terminated  so  happily  in  her  acquittal. 
With  that  part  of  her  history  which  relates  to  the  injurious 
attempts  on  her  before  she  arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant,  or  his  interview  with  Denbigh  might 
have  terminated  very  differently  ii'om  the  manner  already 
related. 

A  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  gentleman  present- 
ed to  Mrs.  Wilson  is  unnecessary,  as  it  has  been  given  already  ; 
and  the  discerning  matron  thought  she  read  through  the 
rigid  and  set  features  of  the  soldier,  a  shade  of  kitider 
feelings,  which  might  he  wrought  into  an  advantageoua 
intercession  on  behalf  of  Julia.  The  General  was  evidently 
endeavoring  to  keep  his-feelings  within  due  bounds,  before 
the  decision  of  his  niece  might  render  it  proper  foV  him  to 
indulge  in  that  affection  for  her,  which  his  eye  plainly  show- 
ed existed  under  the  cover  of  hia  assumed  manner. 

It  was  an  effort  of  great  fortitude  on  th'e  part  of  Julia  to 
acquaint  her  uncle  with'  her  resolution  ;  but  as  it  must  be 
done,  she  seized  a  moment  after  Mrs.  Wilson  had  at  some 
length  defended  her  adhering  to  her  present  faith,  until 
religiously  impressed  with  its  errors,  to  inform  him  such  was 
her  unalterable  resolution.  He  heard  her  patiently,  and 
without  anger,  but  in  visible  surprise.  He  had  construed 
her  summons  to  hor  house  into  a  measure  preparatory  to 
accepting  his  conditiohs  ;  yet  he  Isetrayed  no  emotion,  aftor 
the  first  expression  of  his  wonder;  he  told  her  distinctly,  a 
renunciation  of  her  heresy  was  the  only  condition  on  which 
her  father  would  own  her  either  as  his  heiress  or  his  child. 
Julia  deeply  regretted  the  decision,  but  was  firm ;  and  her 
friends  left  her  to  enjoy  uninf«truptedly  for  one  day,  the 
society  of  so  near  a  relative.     During  this  day  every  doubt 
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as  to  the  propriety  (f  ter  conduct  if  any  yet  remaine  J  was 
remoTed  by  a  lelatiTO  ct  ter  httle  =toiy  to  hei  uncle  and 
aftei'  it  WIS  comjlited  lie  exjitssed  o'*"'  wiminHas  to 
get  to  London  again  m  irder  to  meet  a  gentlemin  lie  had 
seen  theie  under  i  difleipnt  impressim  as  to  his  merits, 
than  what  now  tppearei  tj  he  just  Who  the  gentleman 
was,  or  what  these  irapiessions  were,  Jalia  wis  left  to  con 
jecture,  taciturnity  being  a  favorite  property  in  tha 
general 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Thb  sun  had  just  risen  on  one  of  the  loveliest  vales  of 
Ca«rnarvonshire,  as  a  travelling  chaise  and  six  swept  up  to 
the  door  of  a  princely  mansioo,  so  situated  as  to  command  a 
prospect  of  the  fertile  and  extensive  domains,  the  rental  of 
wiich  filled  the  coffers  of  its  rich  owner,  having  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Irish  channel  in  the  distance. 

Everything  around  this  stately  edifice  bespoke  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  ancient  possessors  and  the  taste  of  its  present 
master.  It  was  irregular,  but  built  of  the  best  materials, 
and  in  the  tastes  of  the  diffei'ent  ages  in  which  its  various 
parte  had  been  erected ;  and  now  in  the  nineteenth  century 
it  preserved  the  baronial  grandeur  of  the  thirteenth,  mingled 
with  the  comforts  of  this  later  period. 

The  lofty  tuiiete  f  its  towers  wete  tipt  with  the  golden 
light  of  the  Bun  and  tie  neiahl  oru  g  peasantry  had  com- 
menced •thpi  dally  hi  oi'i  IS  the  diftment  ittendants  of  the 
equipage  wo  have  nient  oned  collt,Lt^d  around  it  at  tlie 
great  eitiance  to  the  Uidhng  The  beautiful  black  horses, 
with  coats  aa  shining  as  tie  jolish^l  leither  with  which 
they  were  capansoned  the  elegii  t  and  fishion^ble  finish  of 
the  vehicle,  with  its  numeious  grooms  po9till  ons,  and  foot- 
men, all  weinng  the  hvery  ot  one  maifei  gaie  evidence  of 
wealth  and  rank. 

In  attendance  there  were  four  outriders,  walking  leisniely 
about,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  those  for  whose  comforts 
itiid  pleasures  they  were  kept  to  contribute ;  while  a  fifth, 
who,  like  the  others,  was  equipped  with  a  horse,  appeared  to 
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bear  a  doubtful  stafjoc.  The  form  of  the  latter  was  athletic, 
nnd  apparenOj  drilled  into  a  severer  submission  than  could 
be  seea  in  tlie  movements  of  the  liveried  attendants :  Iiia 
di'ess  was  peculiar,  l^ng  neither  quite  menial  nor  quite  mili- 
tary, but  partaking  of  both  characters.  Hia  horse  was  hea- 
vier and  better  managed  tbaii  those  of  the  others,  and  by  its 
eide  was  a  cliarger,  that  was  pi'epared  for  the  use  of  no 
common  equestrian.  Both  were  coal-black,  as  were  all  the 
others  of  the  cavalcade ;  but  the  pistols  oftlie  two  latter,  and 
housings  of  their  saddles,  bore  the  aspect  of  use  and  elegauce 
tinited. 

The  posLilliona  were  mounted,  listlessly  waiting  the  pleasure 
of  tbeir  superiors ;  when  tlie  laughs  and  jokes  of  the  menials 
were  instantly  succeeded  by  a  respectful  and  profound  silence, 
as  a  gentleman  and  lady  appeared  on  the  portico  of  the 
building.  Til©  former  was  a  young  man  of  commanding  sta- 
ture and  genteel  appearance  ;  and  his  air,  although  that  of 
one  used  to  command,  was  softened  by  a  character  of  bene- 
volence  and  gentleness,  that  might  be  rightly  supposed  to  give 
biith  to  the  willing  alacrity  with  which  all  his  requests  or 
orders  were  attended  to. 

The  lady  was  also  young,  and  resembled  her  companion 
both  in  features  and  expression,  for  both  were  noble,  both 
were  handsome.  The  former  was  attired  for  the  road ;  the 
latter  had  thrown  a  shawl  around  her  elegant  form,  and  by 
her  morning  dress  showed  that  a  separation  of  the  two  was 
about  to  happen.  Taking  the  hand  of  the  gentleman  with 
both  her  own,  as  she  pressed  it  with  fingers  interlocked,  th« 
lady  said,  in  a  voice  of  music,  and  with  great  affection, 

"  Then,  my  dear  brother,  I  shall  certainly  hear  from  you 
within  the  week,  and  see  you  next?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  gentleman,  as  he  tenderiy  paid  his 
sdiena ;  then  throwing  himself  into  the  chaise,  it  dashed  from 
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the  dobr,  like  the  passage  of  a  meteor.  The  horsemen  fol 
lowed;  the  unridden  charger,  obedient  to  the  ovders  of  hia 
keeper,  wheeled  gracefully  into  hia  station  ;  and  in  an  install 
they  were  all  tost  amidst  the  wood,  through  which  the  .'oat 
to  the  park  gates  conducted. 

After  lingering  without  until  the  last  of  her  hrother'a  fol 
lowers  had  receded  from  her  sight,  the  lady  retired  through 
fanks  of  liveried  footmen  and  maids,  whom  curiosity  or 
respect  had  collected. 

The  young  traveller  wore  a  gloom  on  his  expi'essive  fea- 
tures, amidst  the  pageantry  that  surrounded  him,  which 
showed  the  insufficiency  of  wealth  and  honors  to  fill  the  sum 
of  human  happiness.  As  hia  carriage  rolled  proudly  up  an 
eininence  ere  he  had  reached  the  confines  of  his  extensive 
park,  his  eye  rested,  for  a  moment,  on  a  scene  in  which 
meadows,  forests,  fields  waving  with  golden  com,  coniforta,- 
hle  farm-houses  surrounded  with  innumerahle  cottages,  were 
seen,  in  almost  endless  variety.  All  these  owned  him  for 
their  lord,  and  one  quiet  smile  of  satisfaction  beamed  on  his 
face  as  he  gazed  on  the  unlimited  view.  Could  the  heart  of 
that  youth  have  been  read,  it  would  at  that  mortient  have 
I  stoiy  voiy  different  from  the  feelings  such  a 


ofweU 
ing  meritorious 
ing  which  had 


apt  to  e.xcite ;  it  would  have  spokt 
applied  wealth,  the  gratification  of  eontemplati 
deeds,  and  a  heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  Be 
enabled  him  to  become  the  dispenser  of  happi 
of  his  fellow- creatures. 

■  "  Which  way,  my  lord,  so  early  ?"  cried  a  gentleman  in 
phaeton,  as  he  drew  up,  on  his  way  to  a  watering  place,  ti 
pay  his  own  parting  compliments. 

"  To  Eltringham,  Sir  Owen,  to  attend  the  marriage  of  mj 
kinsman,  Mr.  Denbigh,   to  one  of  the  sistiu's  of  the  mar 
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A  few  more  questions  and  answers,  and  the  gentlemen, 
exchanging  friendly  adieus,  pursued  each  his  own  course  ; 
Sir  Owen  Ap  Rice  pushing  forward  for  Cheltenham,  and  the 
Earl  of  Pendencjss  proceedmg  to  act  as  groomsman  to  his 

The  gates  of  Eltringham  were  open  to  the  admission  of 
many  an  equipage  on  the  following  day,  and  the  heart  of  the 
Lady  Laura  beat  quick,  as  the  sound  of  wheels,  at  different 
times,  reached  her  ears.  At  last  an  unusual  movement  in 
the  house  drew  her  to  a  window  of  her  dressing-room,  and 
the  blood  rushed  to  her  heart  as  she  beheld  the  equipages 
which  were  rapidly  approaching,  and  through  the  mist  which 
stole  over  her  eyes  she  saw  alight  from  the  first,  the  Duke  of 
Derwent  and  the  hridegroom.     The   oext   contained  Lord 

Pendennyss,  and  the  last  the  Bishop  of .     Lady  Laura 

waited  to  see  no  more,  but  with  a  heart  filled  with  terror, 
hope,  joy,  and  uneasiness,  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
one  of  her  sisters. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Lord  Henry  Stapleton,  about  a  week 
after  the  weddiisg  of  his  sister,  seiang  John  suddenly  by  the 
arm,  while  the  latter  was  taking  bis  morning  walk  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  "  Moseley,  you  dissi- 
pated youth,  in  town  yet :  you  told  me  you  should  stay  but 
a  day,  and  here  I  find  you  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight," 

John  blushed  a  little  at  the  consciousness  of  his  reason  for 
sending  a  written,  instead  of  carrying  a  verbal  report,  of  the 
result  of  his  journey,  but  replied, 

"Yes,  my  fviend  Chatterton  unexpectedly  arrived,  and  so 
— and  so~" 

"  And  BO  you  did  not  go,  I  presume  you  mean,"  cried 
Lord  Heniy,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Yes,"  said  John,  "  and  so  I  stayed — but  where  is  Den- 
bigh?" 
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"  Where  ?-^why  with  his  wife,  where  every  weH-behaved 
man  should  be,  especially  for  the  first  month,"  rejoined  tJie 
Bailor,  gaily. 

"  Wife  I"  echoed  John,  as  soon,  as  he  felt  able  to  g^ve 
utterance  to  liis  words — "  wife  I  is  he  married?" 

"Married,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  imitating  his  nianDer,  "are 
you  yet  to  learn  that  ?  why  did  you  ask  for  him  V 

"Ask  for  him!"  said  Moseley,  yet  lost  in  astonishment; 
"but  when — tow — where  did  he  marry~my  lord  ?" 

Lord  Henry  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  a  surpiise 
little  short  of  his  own,  as  he  answered  more  gravely  ; 

"  When  ?— last  Tuesday;  how?  by  special  license,  and 
the  Bishop  of  ■ — — ;  where  ? — at Eltringham  :— yes,  my  dear 
fellow,"  continued  he,  witli  his  former  gaiety,  "  Geoi^e  ia 
my  brother  now — and  a  fine  fellow  hp  is." 

"  I  really  wish  your  lor'dshjp  much  joy,"  said  John,  stnig- 
gling  to  command  his  feelings. 

"Thank  jou — thank  jou,"  replied  the  sailor;  "a  jolly 
time  we  had  of  it,  Moseley.  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart, 
you  had  been  there  ;  no  bolting  or  runuing  away  as  soon 
as  spliced,  lijUt  a  regularly  constructed,  old-fashioned  wed- 
ding ;  all  my  doings.  I  wi'ote  Laura  that  time  was  scarce, 
and  I  had  none  to  throw  away  on  fooleries ;  so  dear,  good 
soul,  she  consented  to  let  me  have  everything  my  own 
way. .  We  had  Derwent  and  Pendennyss,  the  marquess. 
Lord  William,  and  myself,  for  groomsmen,  and  my  three 
sisters — ah,  that  was  had,  hut  there  was '  no  helping  it — 
Lady  Harriet  Denbigh,  and  an  old  maid,  a  couan  of  onra, 
for  bridesmaids ;  could  not  help  the  old  maid  either,  upon  my 
honoi',  or  be  quite  certain  I  would." 

How  mueh  of  what  he  said  Moseley  heard,  we  cannot  say ; 
6>r  had  he  talked  an  hour  longer  he  would  have  been  nnin- 
temjpted.     Lord  Henry  was  too  much  engaged  with  bia 
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description  to  notice  his  companion's  taciturnity  or  surprise, 
and  after  walking  a  sq^uare  or  two  together  they  parted ;  tha 
sailor  being  on  the  wing  for  his  frigate  at  Yarmouth. 

John  continued  his  course,  musing  on  the  intelligence  he 
had  just  heard.  That  Denbigh  could  forget  Emily  so  soon, 
he  would  not  believe,  and  he  gi'eatly  feared  he  had  been 
diiven  into  a  step,  from  deapaii',  that  he  might  heieafter 
tepent  of.  Ttc  avoiding  of  Mraself  was  now  fully  explained ; 
but  would  Lady  Laura  Stapieton  accept  a  man  for  a  husband 
at  so  short  a  notice  ?  and  for  the  ■first  time  a  suspicion  that 
something  in  the  character  of  Denbigh  was  wiong,  mingled 
injiis  reflections  on  his  sister's  refusal  of  his  offers. 

Lord  and-  Lady  Herriefield  were  on  the  eve  of  their  depar- 
ture for  the  continent  (for  Catherine  had  been  led  to  the 
altar  the  preceding  week),  a  southern  climate  havii^  been 
prescribed  as  necessary  to'the  bridegroom's  constitution  ;  and 
the  dowager  and  Grace  were  about  to  proceed  to  a  seat  of 
the  baron's  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  Bath.  Chatterton 
himself  had  his  own  engagements,  but  he  promised  to  be 
tiere  in  company  with  his  friend  Derwent  within  a  fortnight ; 
the  former  visit  having  been  postponed  by  the  maniages  in 
their  respective  families, 

John  had  been  assiduous  in  his  attentions  during  the  season 
of  forced  gaiety  which  followed  the  nuptials  of  Kate ;  and  as 
the  dowager's  time  was  monopolized  with  the  ceremonials  of 
that  event,  Grace  had  rissn  greatly  in  his  eatimafion.  If 
Grace  Chatterton  was  not  more  miserable  than  usual,  at  what 
she  thought  was  the  desti'uction  of  her  sister's  happiness,  it 
was  owing  to  the  presence  and  unconcealed  affection  of  John 
Moaeley. 

The  carriage  of  Lord  Heniefield  was  in  waiting  when  J  uhn 
Tang  for  admittance.  On  opening  the  door  and  .entering  the 
drawing-room,  he  saw  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  their 
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mother  and  sister,  accoutred  for  an  excursion  amongst  the 
sLops  of  Bond  street:  for  Kate  was  dying  to  find  a  yent  for 
some  of  her  sui'plus  pin-money — her  husband  to  show  his 
handsome  wife  in  tlie  face  of  the  world — tl:e  mother  to  dis- 
play the  tiHiimph  of  her  matrimonial  acliemea.  And  Grace 
was  forced  to  o,bey  her  mother's  commands,  m  accompanying 
her  sister  as  an  attendant,  not  to  he  dispensed  witli  at  all  ia 
her  eireumataiicea. 

The  entrance  of  John  at  that  instant,  though  nothing  more 
than  what  occurred  every  day  at  that  hour,  deranged  the 
whole  plan  :  the  dowager,  for  a  moment,  forgot  her  resolution, 
and  forgot  the  necessity  of  Graee's  appearance,  exclaiming 
with  evident  satisfaction, 

"  Here  ia  Mr.  Moseley  coine  to  keep  you  company,  Grace ; 
so,  after  allj  you  must  consult  your  headach  and  stay  at  home. 
Indeed,  mylove,  I  never  can  consent  you  should. go  out.  I 
not  only  wish,  but  insist  you  remain  within  this  morning." 

Lord  Herriefield  looked  at  his  mother-in-law  in  some  sur- 
prise, and  threw  a  suspiraous  glance  on  Bis  own  rib  at  the 
moment,  which  spoke  as  plainly  as  looks  can  speak, 

"  Is  it  possible  I  have  been  taken  in  after  all !" 

Giace  was  unused  to  resist  her  mother's  commands,  and 
throwing  off  her  hat  and  shawl,  reseated  herself  with  more 
composure  than  she  would  probably  have. done,  had  not  the 
attentions  of  Moseley  been  more  delicate  and  pointed  of  late 
ban  formerly. 

As  they  passed  the  porter.  Lady  Chatterton  observed  U 
him  significantly — "  Nobody  at  home,  "Willis." — "  Yes,  mj 
lady,"  was  the  laconic  reply,  and  Lord  Herriefield,  as  he  took 
bis  seat  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  carriage,  thought  she 
was  not  as  handsome  as  usual. 

Lady  Cljp.tterton  that  morning  unguardedly  laid  the  foun. 
dation  of  years  of  misery  for  her  eldest  daughter  ;  or  ratbet 
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tlie  foundations  were  already  laid  in  the  ill-assorted,  and 
heartless,  unprincipled  union  slie  had  labored  with  success  tc 
effect.  But  she.  had  that  morning  stripped  the  mask  from 
her  own  character  prematurely,  and  excited  suspicions  in  the 
breast  of  her  son-in-law,  which  tinae  only  served  to  oonfii'm, 
and  memory  to  brood  ovei'. 

Lord  Herriefie!d  bad  been  too  long  in  the  world  not  to 
understand  all  the  ordinary  arts  of  match-makers  and  matoh- 
hlmtei-s.  Like  most  of  his  own  sex  who  have  assodated 
fi'eely  with  the  worst  part  of  the  other,  his  opinions  of  female 
excellences  were  by  no  means  extravagant  or  romantic. 
Kate  Lad  pleased  his  eye  ;  she  was  of  a  noble  family ;  jouug, 
and  at  that  moment  interestingly  quiet,  having  nothing  par- 
ticularly inviw  hid  ttelh  n,  and  Lord 
Herriefield  wa.  by  m  f  m  ty  thit;  conse- 
quently, she  p  d  d  f  tl  p  tty  1  ttle  arts  upon 
him  which  al  as  lly  p  t  d  d  h  h  his  experi- 
ence would  imm  d  tely  h  d  t  t  d  H  1  gust  he  had 
attributed  to  d  t  ted  e.  dasS  t  h  1  fixed  her  eye 
on  a  young  ofS  1  telj  t  If  F  and  her  mo- 
thei'  on  a  Duk  h  w  m  g  th  death  f  a  third  wife, 
devising  mea  t  1  h  ra  th  f  tl  — the  Viscount 
had  got  a  go  d  d  1  d  w  th  th  1  dy  before  either 
she  or  her  nn  1  t  k  y  p  t  1  t  that  there  was 
sjch  a  being  t  H  t  tl  t  the  most  ele- 
vated, but  itw  tHptel  s  were  not 
numerous,  but  \  Eist  I  d  h  w  H  vas  not  very 
young,  but  he  w  t .  y  Id ,  !  tl  D  ke  died  of  a 
lit  of  the  gout  in  his  etomach,  and  the  offi<ier  ran  away  with 
ii  gill  in.  her  teens  fronr  a  boarding-Bcliool,  the  dowager  and 
liei'  daugliter,  after  thoroughly  scanning  the  fashionable  world, 
iletprmincd,  fur  want  of  a  better,  that  he  would  do. 

It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  piother  and  child  held 
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any  open  tommuncat  ons  with  each  other  to  this  effect.  TI16 
delicacy  ind  piide  t  both  would  haie  been  greatly  injured 
by  such  a  susj.  c  en  yet  they  ijriyed  iimitjtaneously  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  well  as  at  anothe  of  equal  importance  to 
the  cum[)letion  of  thei  "^cl  ernes  n  the  Viscount.  It  wai 
simply  to  adheje  tj  the  same  oaduct  which  had  made  himt 
capdve  as  mr>st  likely  fo  msuie  the  \ictory. 

Theie  was  such  a  general  understanding  between  the  two 
i,t  can  eiLite  no  fui  prise  that  they  co  operated  harmoniously 
as  it  weie  by  signal 

Foi  two  people  correctly  impressed  with  their  duties  and 
responeib  litie"  to  am*  e  at  the  same  conclusion  in  the  govern, 
ment  of  their  conduct,  would  be  me  ely  a  matter  of  course; 
and  so  with  those  who  aie  moie  or  less  under  the  dominion 
of  the  world.  They  will  pursue  their  plans  with  a  degree  of 
concuiTence  amounting  nearly  to  sympathy ;  and  thus  had 
Kate  and  her  mothei,  until  thia  morning,  kept  up  the  mas' 
querade  so  well  that  the  Vistount  was  as  confiding  as  a 
country  Corydon  When  he  first  witnessed  the  dowager's 
management  with  Grace  and  John,  however,  and  his  wife's 
careless  disregard  of  a  thing  which  appeared  (00  much  a 
matter  of  course  to  be  quite  agreeable,  his  newly  awakened 
distrust  approached  conviction. 

Grace  Chatterton  both  sang  and  played  exquisitely ;  it 
was,  however,  seldom  she  could  sufficiently  overcome  her 
iesire,  when  John  was  an  auditor,  to  appear  to  advantage. 

As  the  party  went  down  stairs,  and  Moseley  had  gone 
with  them  part  of  the  way,  she  threw  herself  unconsciously 
TO  a  seat,  and  began  a  beautiful  song,  that  was  fashionable 
at  the  time.  Her  feelings  were  in  consonance  with  the 
words,  and  Grace  was  very  happy  both  in  execution  and 

John  had  reached  the  back  of  her  seat  before  she  was  at 
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nil  sensible  of  his  return,  and  Grace  lost  lier  self-command 
immediately.  She  rose  and  took  a  seat  on  a  sofa,  and  the 
young  man  was  immediately  at  her  side. 

"  Ah,  Gra«e,"  said  John,  the  lady's  heart  beating  high 

you  certainly  do  sing  aa  you  do  everything,  admirably." 

"  I  am  happy  you  think  so,  Mr.  Moseley,"  returned  Grace 
coking  everywhere  but  in  his  face. 

John's  eyes  ran  over  her  beauties,  as  with  palpitating 
bosom  and  varying  color  she  sat  confused  at  the  unusual 
warmth  of  his  language  and  manner. 

Fortunately  a  remarkably  striking  likeness  of  the  Dowager 
hung  directly  over  their  heads,  and  John  taking  Iier  unre- 
sisting hand,  continued, 

"  Dear  Grace,  you  resemble  your  brother  very  mucli  in 
features,  and  what  is  better  still,  in  character." 

"  I  could  wish,"  said  Grace,  venturing  to  look  up,  "  to  re- 
semble your  sister  Emily  in  the  latter," 

"And  why  not  to  he  her  sister,  dear  Grace?"  said  he 
with  ardor.  "  Tou  are  worthy  to  become  her  sister.  Tell 
ine,  Grace,  dear  Miss  Chatterton — can  you — will  you  make 
me  the  happiest  of  men  ?  may  I  present  another  inestimable 
daughter  to  my  parents  f ' 

As  John  paused  for  an  answer,  Grace  looted  up,  and  he 
waited  her  reply  in  evident  anxiety ;  but  she  continued 
alent,  now  pale  aa  death,  and  now  of  the  color  of  the  rose, 
find  he  added ; 

"  I  hope  I  have 'not  offended  you,  dearest  Grace ;  you  are 
all  that  is  desirable  to  me ;  my  hopes,  my  happiness,  are 
centred  in  you.  Unless  you  consent  to  become  my  wife,  I 
must  be  veiy  wretched." 

Grac«  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  her  lover,  int«i'ested 
deeply  in  their  cause,  gently  drew  her  towards  him.  Her 
head  sank  on  his  shouldei',  as  she  faintl^  whispered  seme- 
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thing  that  was  inaudible,  but  which  he  did  not  fail  to  intea- 
prot  into  everything  he  most  wished  to  hear.  John  was  in 
ecstasies.  Every  unpleasant  feeling  of  suspicion  had  left 
him.  Of  Grace's  innocence  of  manceuvring  he  never  doubted, 
but  John  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  entrapped  into 
anything',  even  a  step  which  he  desired.  An  uninteiTupted 
communication  followed;  it  was  as  confiding  as  thei. 
affections  :  and  the  return  of  the  dowager  and  her  childi'en 
first  recalled  them  to  the  recollection  of  other  people. 

One  glance  of  the  eye  wais  enough  for  Lady  Chatterton. 
She  saw  the  traces  of  tears  on  tlie  cheeks  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Grace,  and  the  dowager  was  satisfied ;  alie  knew  his 
friends  would  not  object;  and  as  Grace  attended  her  to  her 
drcssing-TOom,  she  cried  on  entering  it,  "  Well,  child,  when 
is  the  wedding  to  be !  You  will  wear  me  out  with  so  much 
gaiety." 

Grace  was  shocked,  bat  did  not  as  formerly  weep  over 
her  mother's,  interference  in  agony  and  dread.  John  had 
opened  his  whole  soul  to  her,  observing  the  greatest  delicacy 
towards  her  mother,  and  she  now  felt  her  happiness  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  honor  she  behoved  muoli 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  human  being. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Tbb  seniors  of  the  party  at  Benfield  Lodge  were  al 
assembled  one  morning  in  a  parlor,  when  its  master  and  tha 
baronet  were  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  tlie  London  papers 
Clara  had  persuaded  her  sisters  to  accompany  her  and 
Francis  in  an  excursion  as  far  as  the  village. 

Jane  yet  continued  reserved  and  distant  to  most  of  her 
liiends ;  while  Emily's  conduct  would  have  escaped  unnoticed, 
dia  not"her  blanched  cheek  and  wandering  looks  at  times 
apeak  a  language  sot  to  be  misunderstood.  With  all  her 
J^latives  she  maintained  the  affectionate  intereourae  she  had 
always  supported ;  though  not  eveu  to  her  aunt  did  Hie 
name  of •  Denbigh  pass  bef  lips.  But  in  her  most  private 
and  humble  petitions  to  God,  she  never  foi^ot  to  mingle 
with  her  requests  for  spiritual  blessings  on  herself,  fervent 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the  preserver  of  her  life. 

Mre.  Wilson,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her  sister  at  their 
needles,  first  discovered  an  unusual  uneasiness  in  their 
vetierafele  host,  while  he  turned  his  paper  over  and  over, 
as  if  unwilling  or  unabie  to  comprehend  some  part  of  its 
contents,  until  he  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  laid  the  servant 
to  send  Johnson  to  him  without  a  moment's  delay. 

"  Peter,"  said  Mr.  Benfield  doubtingly,  "  read  that — your 
eyes  are  young,  Peter  ;  read  that." 

Peter  took  the  paper,  and  after  having  adjusted  his  spec 
tacles  to  his  satisfaction,  he  proceeded  t^)  obey  his  mastei's 
mjunelions ;  but  the  sanie  defect  of  vision  as  suddenly  seized 
the  steward  ai  it  had  affected  his  master.     He  turned  the 
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paper  sideways,  and  appeared  to  be  spelling  the  matter  of 
the  paragraph  to  himself.  Peter  would  have  given  his  three 
hundred  a  year  to  have  had  the  impatient  John  Moseley  a 
hand,  to  relieve  him  from  his  task  ;  hut  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Ben 
field  overcoming  hia  fear  of  the  worsl»  he  inquired  in 
tremulous  lone — 

"  Pef«r  ?  hem  !  Peter,  what  do  you  think ! " 

"  Why,  your  honor,"  replied  the  steward,  stealing  a  look 
at  Lis  master,  "  it  does  seem  so  indeed." 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  master,  "  when  Lord  Gosford  saw 
the  marriage  of  thecountess  announced  he " 

Here  the  old  gentleman  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  rising 
with  dignity,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  faithful  servant, 
he  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Wilson  immediately  .took  up  the  paper,  and  her  eye 
catching  the  paragraph  at  a  glance,  she  read  aloud  as 
follows  to  her  expecting  friends: 

"  Married  by  special  license,  at  the  seat  of  the  Most  Noble 
the  Marquess  of  Eltringham,  in  Devonshire,  by  the  Right 

Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of ,  Geoige  Denbigh  Esq.,  Lieutenant 

Colonel  of  his  Majesty's re^ment  of  dragoons,  to  the 

Right  Honorable  Lady  Laura  Stapleton,  eldest  sister  of  the 
Marquess.  Eltringham  was  honored  on  the  present  happy 
oceaaon  with  the  presence  of  his  grace  of  Dei'went,  and  the 
gallant  Lord  Pendennyss,  kinsmen  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  Captain  Lord  Henry  Stapleton  of  the  Royal  Navy 
We  understand  that  the  happy  couple  proceed  to  Denbigl 
Castle  immediately  after  the  honey-moon," 

Although  Mrs.  Wilson  had  given  up  the  expectation  of 
ever  seeing  her  niece  the  wife  of  Denbigh,  she  felt  a,n  inde 
Bcribahle  shock  as  she  read  this  paragraph.  The  strongest 
feeling  was  hoiTor  at  the  danger  Emily  had  been  in  of 
contracting  an  alliance  with  such  a  man.     Hia  avoiding  tlie 
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ball,  at  which  he  tnew  Lord  Heni'j  was  expected,  was 
esplaincd  to  her  by  this  marriage  ;  for  with  John,  she  could 
not  believe  a  woman  like  Lady  Laura  Stapleton  was  to  be  won 
in  the  short  space  of  one  fortnight,  or  indeed  leas.  There  waa 
tou  evidently  a  mystery  yet  to  be  developed,  and  she  telt  cer 
tain  pne  that  would  not  elevate  hia  character  in  her  opinion. 

Neither  Sir  Edward  nor  Lady  Moaeley  had  given  up  the 
expectation  of  seeing  Denbigh  again,  as  a  suitor  for  Emily's 
hand,  and  to  both  of  them  this  certainty  of  his  loss  waa  a 
heavy  blow  The  baronet  took  up  the  paper,  and  after 
perusing  tJie  article,  he  muttered  in  a  low  tone,  aa  he  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  "  Heaven  .bless  him ;  I  sincerely  hope 
she  is  worthy  of  hiia."  Worthy  of  him,  thoiight  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, with  a  feeling  of  indignation,  as,  taking  up  the  paper, 
she  retired  to  her  own  room,  whither  Emily,  at  that  moment 
returned  from  her  walk,  bad  proceeded.  As  her  niece  must 
hear  this  news,  she  thought  the  sooner  the  better.  The 
exercise,  and  tie  unreserved  conversation  of  Francis  and 
Clara,  had  restored  in  some  degree  the  bloom  to  the  cheek 
of  Emily ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  it  necessary  to  struggle  with 
herself,  before  she  could  summon  sufficient  resolution  to 
invade  the  returning  peace  of  her  charge.  However,  having 
already  decided  on  her  course,  she  proceeded  to  the  discharge 
of  what  she  thought  to  be  a  duty. 

"Emily, my  child,"  she  whispered,  pressing  her  affection 
ately  to  her  bosom,  "  you  have  been  all  I  could  wish,  and 
more  than  I  expected,  under  your  arduous  struggles.  Bu 
one  more  pang,  and  I  trust  your  recollections  on  this  painful 
subject  will  be  done  away." 

Emily  looked  at  her  aunt  in  anxious  expectataon  of  what 
was  coming,  and  quietly  taking  the  paper,  followed  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  finger  to  the  article  on  the  moT 
lia^  of  Denbigh. 
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There  was  a  momentary  straggle  in  Emily  for  self-com- 
mand. She  was  obliged  to  find  support  in  a  chair.  The 
returning  richness  of  color,  excited  by  her  walk,  vanished ; 
but  recoveiing  herself,  she  pressed  the  hand  of  her  anxious 
goardian,  and,  gently  waving  her  back,  proceeded  to  her  own 

On  her  return  to  the  company,  the  same  control  of  her 
feelings  which  had  distinguished  her  conduct  of  late,  was 
again  visible;  and,  although  her  aunt  most  narrowly  watched 
her  movements,  loots,  and  speeches,  she  could  discern  ro 
visible  alteration  by  this  confirmation  of  misconduct.  Tlie 
truth  was,  that  in  Emily  Moseley  the  obligations  of  duty 
were  so  imperative,  her  sense  of  her  dependence  on  Provi- 
dence so  humbling  and  yet  so  confiding,  that,  as  soon  as 
she  was  taught  to  believe  her  lover  unworthy  of  her  esteem, 
that  moment  an  insuperable  barrier  separated  tliem.  His 
marriage  could  add  nothing  to  the  distance  between  them. 
It  was  impossible  they  could  be  united ;  and  altliough  a 
secret  lingering  of  the  affections  over  his  fallen  character 
might  and  did  exist,  it  existed  without  any  romantic  expecta- 
tions of  miracles  in  his  favor,  or  vain  wishes  of  reformation, 
in  which  self  was  the  prominent  feehng.  She  might  be  said 
to  be  keenly  alive  to  all  that  concerned  his  welfare  or  move- 
ments, if  she  did  not  harbor  the  passion  of  love ;  but  it 
showed  itself  in  prayers  for  his  amendment  of  jfe,  and  the 
most  ardent  petitions  for  his  future  and  etenjal  happiness. 
She  had  set  about,  seriously  and  with  much  ener^-,  the 
task  of  erasing  -from  her  heart  sentiments  which,  however 
delightful  she  had  found  it  to  entertain  in  times  past,  were 
now  in  direct  variance  with  her  duty.  She  knew  that  a 
weak  indulgence  of  such  passions  would  tend  to  draw  her 
jnind  from,  and  disqualify  her  to  discharge,  those  various 
ealls  on  her  time  and  her  exertions,  which  could  alone  enable 
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her  to  assist  others,  or  effect  in  her  own  person  the  great 
purposes  of  her  creation.  It  was  never  lost  sight  of  hy 
Emily  Moseley,  that  her  existence  here  was  preparatory  to  an 
immensely  more  important  state  hereafter.  She  was  conse- 
qiaently  in  charity  with  all  mankind ;  and  if  grown  a  little 
more  distniatful  of  the  intentions  of  her  fellow-creatures,  it 
was  a  mistrust  bottomed  in  a  clear  Tiew  of  the  frailties  of 
our  nature  ■  and  self  examination  wis  amongst  the  not  unfre* 
:)uent  spec  Ht  on  she  made  on  th  8  hasty  marriage  of  her 
former  lover 

Mrs  W  Ison  si  v  ill  th  s  inij  w  la  soon  made  acquainted 
by  her  ece  n  terms  w  th  }  er  views  of  her  own  condition  ; 
and  altho  n-h  he  had  to  and  d  d  deeply  regret,  that  all  her 
caut  on  ha  1  not  bee  able  to  gua  d  against  deception,  where 
t  was  most  mportant  for  her  to  guide  aright,  yet  she  was 
cheered  with  tl  e  reflect  oh  that  her  previous  care,  with  the 
bless  ngs  of  Prov  dence  had  ad  n  rably  fitted  her  charge  to 
'>nseq  ences  of  their  mistaten 


The  gloom  which  this  little  paragraph  excited,  extended  to 
every  individual  in  the  family;  for  al!  had  placed  Denbigh 
by  the  side  of  John,  in  their  affections,  ever  since  his  weighty 
services  to  Emily. 

A  letter  from  John  announcing  his  intention  of  meeting 
them  at  Bath,  as  well  aa  his  new  relation  with  Grace,  relieved 
in  some  measure  tfiis  general  depression  of  spirit.  Mr;  Ben- 
field  alone  found  no  consolation  in  the  approaching  nuptials. 
John  he  regarded  aa  his  nephew,  and  Grace  he  thought  a 
very  good  sort  of  young  woman  ;  but  neither  of  them  were 
beings  of  the  same  genus  with  Emily  and  Denbigh. 

"Peter,"  said  he  one  day,  after  they  had  both  been  expend- 
ing their  ingenuity  in  vain  efforts  to  discover  the  cause  of 
(his  ao-mueh-desired  marriage's  being  so  unexpectedly  &ua- 
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tMted,  "  Lave  I  not  often  told  you,  tliat  faf«  governed  tiieio 
things,  ill  order  tii?t  men  might  be  humble  in  this  life  I 
Now,  Pete]',  bad  the  Lady  Juliana  wedded  with  a  mind  coa- 
genial  to  her  own,  she  might  have  been  mistress  of  Benfield 
Lodge  to  this  yerj  hour." 

"  Tes,  your  honor — but  there's  Miss  Emmy's  legacy," 

And  Peter  withdrew,  thinking  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences  bad  Patty  Steele  been  more  willing,  when  be 
wished  to  make  her  Mrs.  Peter  Johnson— an  association  by 
no  means  Hneoramon  in  the  mind  of  the  stewai'd ;  for  if 
Patty  had  ever  a  rival  in  bis  affections,  it  was  in  the  person 
of  Emily  Moseley,  though,  indeed,  with  very  different  degrees 
and  coloring  of  esteem. 

The  excursions  to  the  cottage  had  been  continued  by  .Mrs. 
Wilson  and  Emily,  and  as  no  gentleman  was  now  in  the 
family  to  interfere  with  their  communications,  a  general  visit 
to  the  young  widow  bad  been  made  by  the  Moseleys,  includ- 
ing Sir  Edward  and  Mr.  Ives. 

The  Jarvises  had  gone  to  London  to  receive  their  children, 
now  penitent  in  more  senses  thiui  one ;  and  Sir  Edward 
learnt  with  pleasure  that  Egerton  and  his  wife  had  been 
admitted  into  the  family  of  the  merchant. 

Sir  Edgar  had  died  suddenly,  and  the  entailed  estates  had 
ftllen  to  his  successor  the  colonel,  now  Sir  Harry ;  but  tie 
bulk  of  his  wealth,  being  in  convertible  property,  he  had 
given  by  will  to  his  other  nephew,  a  young  clergyman,  and 
a  son  of  a  younger  brother.  Mary,  as  well  as  her  mother, 
were  greatly  disappointed,  by  this  deprivation,  of  what  they 
'onsidered  their  lawful  splendor ;  but  they  found  great  conso- 
ation  in  the  new  dignity  of  Lady  Egerton,  whose  gi'eatest 
wish  now  was  to  meet  the  Moseleys,  in  order  that  she  might 
precede  them  in  or  out  of  some  place  where  such  ceremonials 
are  observed.     The  sound  of  "  Lady  Egerton's  carriage  stops 
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tbe  way,"  was  delightful,  and  it  never  failed  to  be  used  on 
all  occasions,  althougli  hor  ladyship  was  mistress  of  only  a 
hired  vehicle. 

A  slight  insight  into  the  sitiiation  of  things  amongst 
them  may  be  found  in  the  fallowing  nari'ative  of  their 
views,  as  revealed  in  a  discussion  which  took  place  about 
a,  fortnig^ht  after  the  reunion  of  the  family  under  on 
roof. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  was  mistress  of  a  very  handsome  coach,  iLe 
gift  of  h«i'  husband  for  her  own  private  use.  After  having 
aalJsfied  herself  the  baronet  (a  dignity  he  had  enjoyed  just 
twenty-four  houis)  did  not  possess  the  ahihty  to  furnish  his 
lady,  as  sUe  termed  her  daughfei,  with  such  a  luxury,  she 
inagnanimously  determiued  to  relinquish  her  own,  in  support 
of  the  new-found  elevation  of  ber  daughtei.  Accordingly, 
a  consultation  on  the  alterations  which  weie  neoessM'y  took 
plaoe  between  the  ladies — '*  The  aiins  must  be  altered,  of 
course,"  Lady  Egerton  observed,  "  and  Sir  Harry's,  with 
the  bloody  baud  and  six  quarterings,  put  in  their  place ; 
iJiea  the  liveries,  they  must  be  changed." 

"  Oh,  mercy  !  my  lady,  if  the  arms  are  altered,  Mr.  Jarvis 
will  be  sure  to  notice  it,  and  he  would  never  forgive  me ; 
and- perhaps — " 

''  Perhaps  what  V  exclaimed  the  new-made  lady,  with  s 
disdainful  toss  of  her  head. 

"  Why,"  rephed  the  mother,  warmly,  "  not  give  me  tlie 
hundred  pounds  he  promised,  to  have  it  new-lined  and 
painted." 

"Fiddlesticks  with  the  painting,  Mrs,  Jarvis,"  cried  the 
lady  with  dignity  ;  "  no  carriage  shall  be  called  mine  that 
does  not  bear  my  arms  and  the  bloody  hand." 

"  Why,  your  ladyship  is  unreasonable,  indeed  you  ai'e," 
said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  coaxinglyj    and  then  after  a  moment'A 
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thought  she  eontinueiJ,  "is  it  the  arms  or  the- baronetcy  yon 
want,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  care  nothing  for  the  arma,  but  I  ain  determined, 
now  I  am  a  baronet's  lady,  Mrs.  Jarvia,  to  have  the  proper 
emblem  of  my  rank." 

"  Certiunly,  my  lady,  that's  true  dignity :  well,  then,  we 
will  put  the  bloody  hand  on  your  father's  arms,  and  he  will 
never  notice  it,  for  he  never  sees  such  things." 

The  arrangement  was  happily  completed,  and  for  a  few 
days  the  coach  of  Mr,  Jarvia  bore  about  the  titled  dame, 
until  one  unlucky  day  the  merchant,  who  still  went  on 
'change  when  any  great  bargain  in  the  stocks  was  («  be 
made,  arrived  at  his  own  door  suddenly,  to  procare  a  caku- 
lalJon  he  had  made  on  the  leaf  of  bis  prayer-book  tbe  last 
Sunday  during  sertnon.  This  he  obtained  after  some  search. 
In  his  haste  he  drove  to  his  broker's  in  the  carriage  of  his 
wife,  to  save  time,  it  happening  to  be  in  wtuting  at  the 
moment,  and  the  distance  not  great.  Mr.  Jarvis  forgot  to 
order  the  man  to  return,  and  for  an  hour  the  vehicle  stood 
in  one  of  the  moat  public  places  in  the  city.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  Mr.  Jarvis  undertook  to  examine  into 
his  gains,  with  the  account  rendered  of  the  transaction  by 
his  broker,  he  was  astonished  to  read,  '-'Sir  Timothy  Jarvis, 
Bart.,  in.  account  with  John  Smith, .Dr."  Sir  Timothy 
examined  the  account  in  aa  many  different  ways  as  Mr.  Ben- 
field  had  examined  the  marriage  of  Denbigh,  before  he 
would  believe  his  eyes ;  and  when  assured  of  the  fact,  he 
immediately  caught  up  his  hat,  and  went  to  find  the  man 
who  had  dared  to  insult  him,  as  it  were,  in  defiance  of  the 
formality  of  business.  He  had  not  proceeded  one  square  in 
*,he  city  before  he  met  a  friend,  who  spoke  to  him  hy  the  title ; 
an  explanation  of  the  mistake  followed,  and  the  quasi  baronet 
proceeded  to  his  stables.     Here  by  actual  examination  be 
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I  the  fraud.  An  explanation  with  his  consort  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  painter's  brush  soon  effaced  the  emblem  of 
dig;nil^  from  tlie  panels  of  the  coach.  All  this  was  easy 
but  with  his  waggish  companions  on  'Change  and  in  the 
city  {where,  notwithstanding  his  wife's  fashionable  pi'opensi 
ties,  he  loved  to  resort)  he  was  Sir  Timothy  slJll, 

Mr.  Jarvis,  though  a  man  of  much  modesty,  was  one  of 
great  decision,  and  he  determined  to  have  the  laugh  on  his 
side.  A  newly  purchased  borough  of  his  sent  up  an  address 
flaming  with  patiiotism,  and  it  was  presented  by  his  own 
hands.  The  merchant  seldom  kneeled  to  his  Creator,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  humbled  himself  dutifully  before  his 
princB,  and  left  the  presence  with  a  legal  right  to  the 
appellation  which  his  old  companions  had  affixed  to  him 
sarcastically. 

The  rapture  of  Lady  Jarvis  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  faithfully  desciibed,  the  Christian  name  of  her  husband 
alone  throwing  any  alloy  into  the  enjoyment  of  her  eleva- 
tion :  but  by  a  license  of  speech  she  ordered,  and  addressed 
in  her  own  practice,  the  softer  and  more  familiar  appellation 
of  Sir  Tirao.  Two  servants  were  discharged  the  first  weeh, 
because,  unused  to  titles,  they  had  addressed  her  as  mistress ; 
and  her  son,  the  captain,  then  at  a  watering-place,  was  made 
acquainted  by  express  with  the  joyful  intelligence. 

All  this  time  Sir  Henry  Egerton  was  but  little  seen 
amongst  hia  new  relatives.  He  had  his  own  engagements 
and  haunts,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  a  fashionable 
gaming  house  in  the  West  End.  As,  however,  the  town 
was  deserted.  Lady  Jarvis  and  her  daughters,  having  con- 
descended to  pay  a  round  of  city  visits,  to  show  off  her  airs 
and  dignity  to  her  old  friends,  persuaded  Sir  Tlmo  that  the 
hour  for  their  visit  to  Bath  had  arrived,  and  they  were  soon 
comfortably  settled  in  that  city. 
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Ladv  Cljatteikin  and  her  youngest  daugbter  had  arrived 
at  the  seat  of  her  son,  md  John  Miselcj  as  hippy  as  the 
ceitainty  of  love  leturopd  and  the  appiiibation  of  hi^  fiiecda 
could  mate  him,  was  in  lodgings  in  the  town  Sir  EJwiid 
notified  his  Bon  of  his  ippioachmg  visit  to  Bitb,  and  John 
took  propfi  iccommoditions  for  the  family,  whiuh  he  occu 
pied  for  a  few  days  by  himself  as  locum  tenerts 

Loid  and  Lady  Heinefield  had  depirted  lor  the  south  of 
trance,  and  Kate  lemo^ed  fionn  the  "ceneB  of  hei  earhoifl 
enjoyments  and  the  bosom  of  hei  own  family,  and  under 
the  protection  of  a  man  "ihe  neither  loved  nor  leajected, 
began  to  feel  the  maufhciencv  ot  a  n'lme  or  of  i  fortune  to 
constitute  felicity  Loid  Hernefield  wis  of  a  Euspiuous  ind 
haish  tempei.  the  tirst  propensity  being  gieatly  increased 
by  hj3  formei  associatioiii,  and  the  latter  not  being  rtmoifd 
by  the  humdity  ot  his  e  istern  dependants  But  the  situati  in 
of  her  child  ga^o  no  uneasiness  to  the  managini,  mothei, 
«ho  thought  hei  in  the  high  load  to  hippiness,  ind  was 
giatified  at  the  result  of  hei  labors  Once  or  twice  indeed, 
her  hibits  had  Oiercome  hei  cauton  so  much  as  to  endeavor 
to  promote,  a  d  ly  or  two  soonei  than  had  been  aiTinged, 
the  wedding  of  Grace ,  but  hei  impradence  was  checked 
instantly  by  the  recoihng  of  Moseley  Irom  hei  in-smuations 
in  disgust,  dnd  the  absence  of  the  30ung  mnn  loi  twenty 
four  hours  ga\e  her  timelj  warning  of  the  danger  of  luch  in 
inteifeience  with  one  of  such  fastidious  fpehngs  John 
punished  himself  as  much  as  the  do»  iger  on  tttse  occiaions , 
but  the  smilmg  faue  of  Giace,  with  her  hand  frankly  phiteii 
in  his  own  at  his  return,  never  tailed  to  do  away  the  unplea- 
eant  sensations  created  bj'  her  mother's  care. 

The  Ghatterton  and  Jarvis  families  met  in  the  rooms,  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  when  the  lady  of  the  knight, 
followed  by  both  her  daught<?rs,  approached  the  dowager  with 
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A  most  fneudly  salute  of  itcognitron      Lady  Clmtlerton, 

really  forgetful  of  the  pereotis   of  her   B acquiintaace, 

and  disliking  tne  vulg\iitj  ol  her  an  drew  up  into  an  ap- 
pearance of  giext  dignit),  as  ilie  hoped  tht  lady  whs  well. 
The  merchant's  wife  felt  tiie  consciou-'ness  of  ricik  too  much 
to  be  repulsed  m  this  manDei,  sind  beheving  that  the  dowa^^er 
had  merely  foigotten  hei  la«e,  ^he  ■idded  witli  a  aimpeiing 
stnile,  in  imitation  of  wliat  she  had  aeeu  better  bii.d  people 
practise  with  success — 

"Lady  Jarvis — ray  lady — your  ladjship  don  t  rempmber 
me — Lady  Jarvis  ot  the  Dei  y  B— — ■  N  tl  ampt  shire, 
and  my  dsuglitei's,  Ladj  Eg  and  i        J  L'idy 

Egerton  bowed  stiffly  to  the         g  m  d    ^ager 

now  condescended  to  bestow     b     8  n     b       f,  acer 

tain  handsome  lord  in  the  f  n        w      m  h        delei'- 

mining  at  the  momei^t  to  ma       b    p    m  ti  notliei' 

and  sister  stepping-stones  to         te  ti  f. 

"  I  hope  my  lord  is  well,  d    h  dy      "  1 

regret  that  Sir  Timo,  and  Sii  H  d  C  p  a,  are 

not  here  this  morning  to  pay  their  respects  to  your  ladyship  ; 
but  as  we  shall  see  naturally  a  good  deal  of  each  other,  it 
must  be  deferred  to  a  more  fitting  opportunity." 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  dowager,  as,  passing  her 
compliments  with  those  of  Grace,  she  drew  back  from  so  open 
a  conversation  with  creatures  of  sucb  doubtful  standing  in  the 
ashiouable  world. 
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CEAPTEE  XXXIII. 


On  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Emily  and  her  aunt 
Mittled  a  plan  of  correspondence ;  the  deserted  situation  of 
this  young  woman  having  created  great  interesi  in  t\i«  breasta 
of  her  new  friends.  General  IWCarthy  had  returned  to  Spain 
without  receding  from  his  original  proposal,  and  his  niece  was 
left  to  mourn  her  early  departure  from  one  of  the  inoat 
solemn  duties  of  life. 

Mr.  Benfield,  thwarted  in  one  of  his  most  favorite  scheiues 
of  happiness  for  the  residue  of  his  life,  obstinately  refused  to 
make  one  of  the  party  at  Bath ;  and  Ives  and  Clara  having 
returned  to  Bolton,  the  renjainder  of  the  Moseleys  arrived  al 
the  lodgings  of  John  a  very  few  days  after  the  interview  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  with  hearts  ill  qualified  to  enter  into 
the  gaieties  of  the  place,  though,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes 
of  Lady  Moseley,  to  see  and  to  be  seen  once  more  on  that 
great  theatre  of  fashionable  amusement. 

The  friends  of  the  family  who  had  known  them  in  times 
past  were  numerous,  and  wei'e  glad  to  renew  their  acquaint- 
ance with  those  they  had  always  esteemed;  so  that  they 
found  themselves  immediately  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
■iTiiling  faces  and  dashing  equipages. 

Sir  William  Harris,  the  propiietor  of  the  deanery,  and  a 
former  neighbor,  with  his  showy  daughter,  were  amongst  the 
first  to  visit  them.  Sir  William  was  a  maa  of  handsome 
estate  and  unexceptionable  character,  but  entirely  governed 
by  the  whims  and  desires  of  his  only  child.  Caroline  Harris 
wauted  neither  sense  nor  beauty,  but  expecting  a  fortune, 
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she  had  placed  her  views  too  high.  She  at  first  aimed  at  the 
peerage  ;  and  while  she  felt  herself  entitled  to  suit  her  taste 
as  well  as  her  ambition,  had  failed  of  her  object  by  ill-con- 
ceaied  efforts  to  attain  it.  She  had  justly  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  the  reverse  of  a  coquette  or  yet  of  a  prude ;  stili  she 
had  never  received  an  ofi'er,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  had 
now  begun  to  lower  her  thoi^hts  to  the  commonalty.  Hei' 
fortune  would  have  easily  oBtained  her  husband  here,  but  she 
was  determined  to  pick  amongst  the  lower  supporters  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  nation.  With  the  Moseleys  she  had  been 
eai'ly  acquainted,  though  some  years  their  senior ;  a  drcum- 
stance,  however,  to  which  she  took  care  never  to  allude  anne- 
cessarity. 

The  meeting  between  Grace  and  the  Moaeleys  was  tender 
and  sincere.  John's  countenance  glowed  with  delight,  as  he 
saw  his  future  wife  folded  successively  in  the  arms  of  those 
be  loved,  and  Grace's  tears  and  blushes  added  twofold  charms 
to  her  native  beauty.  Jane  relaxed  from  her  reserve  to 
receive  her  future  sister,  and  detei'mined  with  hei'self  to 
appear  in  the  world,  in  order  to  show  Sir  Henry  Egerton  that 
she  did  not  feel  the  blow  he  had  inflicted  as  severely  as  the 
truth  might  have  proved. 

The  Dowager  found  some  little  occupation,  for  a  few  days, 
in  settling  with  Lady  Moseley  the  preliminaries  of  the  wed- 
ding; hut  the  latter  had  suffered  too  much  through  her 
youngest  daughters,  to  enter  into  these  formalities  with  her 
ancient  spirit.  All  things  were,  however,  happily  settled;  and 
Ives  making  a  journey  for  the  express  purpose,  John  and 
Grace  were  united  privately  at  the  altar  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  in  Bath.  Chatterton  had  been  summoned  on 
t^e  occasion ;  and  the  same  paper  whicli  announced  the  nup- 
tials, contained,  amongst  the  fashionable  arrivals,  the  names 
of  the  Duko  of  Derwent  and  his  sister,  the  Marauess  of 
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Eltririgliam  and  sisters,  amongst  whom  was  to  be  found  Lady 
Laura  Denbigh. .  Lady  Chatterton  carelessly  remarked,  in 
pres«nce  of  her  friends,  the  husband  of  the  latter  \yaa  sum- 
moned to  the  death-bed  of  a  relative,  from  whom  he  had  great 
expectations,  Emily's  color  did  certainly  change  aa  she  lis- 
tened to  this  news,  but  not  allowing  her  thonghla  to  dwell  on 
the  subject,  she  was  soon  enabled  to  recall  her  sei'enity  of 
appearance 

But  Jane  and  En  ly  we  e  deli  ately  placed.  The  lover 
of  the  former,  and  th    w  f  th    1       s  of  both,  were  in 

the  way  of  daily  f  t  1  u  ly  en  unt  s  ;  and  it  requii'ed 
al!  the  eneigie^  ftl  }ugwmnt  appear  with  compo- 
sure before  fhe  Ih  Id  w  ujp  rted  by  pride,  the 
youngei  by  pii  pi  Tl  fi  t  a  res  less,  haughty,  dia- 
tdiit,  and  repu!  Th    last  m  Id    1    mble,  reserved,  but 

emmently  attrict  Tl       n    w  j   cted   by  all  around 

her ,  the  othei  was  unnoticed  by  any,  but  by  her  nearest  aud 
iearest  friends 

The  hist  rencountei  with  these  dreaded  guests  oceuri'ed  at 
ihe  rooms  one  evening,  where  the  elder  ladies  had  insisted  on 
the  bride's  making  her  appearance.  The  Jarvises  were  there 
before  them,  and  at  their  entrance  caught  the  eyes  of  the 
group.  Lady  Jarvis  approached  immediately,  filled  with 
esulCation — her  husband  with  respect.  The  latter  was  re- 
ceived with  cordiality — the  former  politely,  but  with  distance. 
The  young  ladies  and  Sir  Henry  bowed  distantly,  and  the 
gentleman  soon  drew  off  into  another  part  of  the  room  :  his 
absence  alone  kejlt  Jane  from  fainting.  The  handsome  figui* 
.»f  Egerton  standing  by  the  side  of  Mary  Jarvis,  as  her 
icknowledged  husband,  was  near  proving  too  much  for  her 
oride,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts ;  and  he  looked  so  like  the' 
imaginary  being  she  had  set  up  as  the  object  of  her  worship, 
that  her  heart  was  also  in  danger  of  I'ebeliing. 
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"Positively,  Sir  Edward  and  my  lady,  both  Siv  Tiaio  and 
royaelf,  and,  I  dare  say,  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Egcrton  too, 
are  delighted  to  |eo  you  comfortably  at  Bath  among  us. 
Mrs.  Mpseley,  I  wlab  you  mucli  happiness  ;  Lady  Cbatterton 
too.  I  suppose  your  ladyship  recollects  mo  now ;  I  am 
Lady  Jarvis.  Mr.  Moseley,  I  regret,  for  your  sake,  tbat  my 
son  Captain  Jarvis  is  not  here ;  you  were  so  fond  of  each 
other,  and  both  so  loved  your  guns." 

"  Positively,  my  Lady  Jarvis,"  said  Moseley,  drily,  "  my 
'feelings  on  the  occasion  are  as  strong  as  your  own  ;  but  I 
presume  the  captain  is  much  too  good  a  shot  for  me  by  this 
time." 

"  Why,  yes ;  he  improves  greatly  in  most  things  he  undei*- 
takes, '  rejoined  the  smiling  dame,  "  and  I  hope  he  will  soon 
-learn,  like  you,  to  shoot  with  the  ftarro^¥B  of  Cupid.  I  hope 
'the  Honorable  Mrs,  Moseley  is  well." 

Grace  bowed  mildly,  as  she  answered  to  the  interi-oga- 
toryj  and  smiled  at  the  thought  of  Jarvis  put  in  competition 
with  her  husband  in  this  species  of.  archery,  when  a  voice 
immediately  behind  where  they  sat  caught  the  ears  of  the 
whole  parly  ;  all  it  said  was — 

"  Harriet,  you  forgot  to  show  me  Marian's  Ieti«T." 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  to-morrow,"  waa  the  reply. 

It  was  the  tone  of  Denbigh.  Emily  almost  f^il  from 
ier  seat  as  it  first  reached  her,  and  the  eyes  of  all  bu* 
herself  were  immediately  turned  in  quest  of  the  speaker. 
He  had  apjiroached  within  a  very  few  feet  of  them, 
supporting  a  lady  on  each  arm.  A  second  look  con- 
vinced the  Moseleys  that  they  were  mi'*taken.  It  was  not 
Denbigh,  but  a  young  man  who^e  figure,  face,  and  air 
resembled  him  strongly,  and  whose  voice  possessed  the 
same  soft  melodious  tones  which  had  distinguished  that  of 
Denbigh      Tiis  party  seated  themselves  within  a  very  short 
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distance  of  the  Moseleys,  and  they  continued  their  comer- 
BatJon. 

"  You  heard  from  the  Colonel  to-dgy,  too,  I  believe, 
continued  the  gentleman,  turning  to  the  lady  who  sat  next  ti 
Emily, 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  very  punctual  correspondent;  I  bear  everj 
other  day,". 

"How  ia  bis  uncle,  Laura?"  inquired  her  female  com- 
panion, 

"Rather  better;  but  I  will  thank  your  grace  to  find  the 
Marquess  and  Miss  Howard." 

"  Bring  them  to  lis,"  rejoined  the  other, 

"  Yes,"  said  the  former  lady,  with  a  laugh,  *'  and  Eltiing- 
liam  will  thank  you  too,  I  dare  say." 

In  an  instant  the  duke  returned,  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
tJeman  of  thirty  and  an  elderly  lady,  who  might  have 
been  safely  taken  for  fifty  without  offence  to  anybody  but 
herself. 

During  these  speeches  thar  auditors  had  listened  with 
almost  bi'eathless  interest,  Emily  had  stolen  a  glance  which 
satisfied  her  it  was  not  Denbigh  himself,  and  it  greatly 
relieved  hei' ;  but  was  startled  at  discovering  that  she  was 
actually  seated  by  the  side  of  his  young  and  lovely  wife. 
When  an  opportunity  offered,  she  dwelt  on  the  amiable, 
frank  countenance  of  her  rival  with  melancholy  satisfaction 
at.  least,  she  thought,  he  may  yet  be  happy,  and  I  hop 
peuitenL 

It  was  a  mixtm'e  of  love  and  gratitude  which  prompter 
this  wish,  both  sentiments  not  easily  got  lid  of  wbet 
once  ingrafted  in  our  betl«r  feelings.  John  eyed  the  stran- 
gers with  a  displeasure  for  which  he  could  not  account  at 
once,  and  saw,  in  the  ani^ent  lady,  the  bridesmaid  Lord 
Hebry  had  so  unwillingly  admitted  to  that  distinction. 
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Lady  Jarvis  wsa  astounded  with  her  vicinity  to  so  luwch 
nobility,  and  she  drew  back  to  her  family  to  study  its 
movements  to  advantage ;  while  Lady  Chntterton  sighed 
heavily,  as  she  ojntemplated  the  fine  figures  of  an  unmarried 
Duke  and  Marquess,  and  she  without  a  single  child  to  dis- 
pose of.  The  remainder  of  the  party  continued  to  view 
them  with  curiosity,  and  lis'cned  with  interest  to  what  they 

Two  or  three  young  ladies  had  now  joined  the  strangers, 
attended  hy  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  and  the  conversation 
became  genersl.  The  ladies  declined  dancing  entirely,  but 
appeared  willing  to  throw  away  an  hour  in  comments  ou 
their  neighbors. 

"  William,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladits,  "  there  is  your 
old  messmate,  Col.  EgeiCon  " 

"  Tes,  I  observe  him,"  replied  her  brother,  ''  I  see  him  ;" 
but,  smiling  significantly,  he  continued,  "  we  are  messmates 
no  longer." 

"  He  ia  a  sad  character,"  said  the  Marquess,  with  a 
shrug.  "William,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  cautious  of  his 
acquaintance." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  Lord  Wdliam,  "  but  I  believe  I 
understand  him  thoroughly." 

Jane  manifested  strong  emotion  during  these  remarks, 
while  Sir  Edward  and  his  wife  averted  their  faces  from  a 
simultaneous  feeling  of  self-reproach.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
mutual  concessions  were  contained  in  the  glance ;  yet  their 
feelings  were  unnoticed  by  their  companions,  foi'  over  the 
fulfilment  of  her  often  repeated  forewarnings  of  neglect  and 
duty  to  our  children,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  mourned  in  sincerity, 
but  she  had  forgotten  to  tiiumph. 

"When  are  we  to  see  Pendennyss '?"  inquired  the  Mar. 
quess ;  "  I  hope  he  will  be  here  with  George — I  have  a  mind 
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to  beat  up  bis  qaai-ters  in  Wales  this  season — what  say  yon, 
Derwent  ?'' 

"  1  intend  it,  if  I  can  persuade  Lady  Harriet  to  quit  the 
gaieties  of  Bath  so  soon — what  say  you,  sister — will  you  be 
in  I'eadiness  to  attend  me  so  early  ?'' 

This  question  was  asked  in  an  arch  tone,  and  drew  the 
eyes  of  her  friends  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

"  I  am  ready  now,  Frede"  sk,  if  you  wish  it,"  answered 
the  sister  hastily,  and  coloring  eseessively  as  she  spoke. 

"But  where  is  Chatterton  ?  I  thought  he  was  here — he 
had  a  sister  married  here  last  week,''  inquired  Lord  William 
Stapleton,  addressing  no  one  in  particular. 

A  slight  movement  in  their  neighbors  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party. 

"  What  a  lovely  young  woman,''  whispered  the  duke  to 
Lady  Lnura,  "  your  neighbor  is !" 

The  lady  smiled  her  assent,  and  as  Emily  overheard  it, 
she  rose  with  glowing  cheeks,  and  proposed  a  walk  round 
the  room. 

Chatterton  soon  after  entered.  The  young  peer  had 
acknowledged  to  Kraily  that,  deprived  of  hope  as  he  had 
been  by  her  firm  refusal  of  'his  hand,  his  efforts  had  been 
directed  to  the  suppression  of  a  passion  which  could  never 
be  successful ;  but  bis  esteem,  liis  respect,  remained  in  full 
force.  He  did  not  touch  at  all  on  the  subject  of  Denbigh, 
and  she  supposed  that  lie  thought  bis  marriage  was  a  step 
that  required  justiScation. 

The  Moseleys  had  commenced  their  promenade  i^und  the 
room  aa  Chatterton  came  in.  He  paid,  his  compliments  to 
them  as  soon  as  he  entered,  and  walked  with  their  party. 
The  noble  visitors  followed  their  example,  and  the  two  par- 
ties met.  Chatterton  was  delighted  to  see  them,  tlie  Duke 
vas  particularly  fond  of  him ;  and,  had  one  been  present  of 
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tuffibieUt  OtiS^rvation,  the  agitation  of  his  sister,  the  Ladj 
Harriet  Denbigh,  would  have  accounted  for  the .  douhts  of 
her  brother  as  respects  her  wilUngness  to  leave  Bath. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  passed ;  the  duke  and  hia 
friends  appeared  to  jirge  something  on  Chatterton,  ■who  acted 
as  their  ambassador,  and  the  consequence  was,  an  introduc- 
tion of  the  two  parties  to  each  other,  'fliis  was  conducted 
with  the  ease  of  the  present  fashion— it  was  general,  and 
occurred,  as  it  were  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Both  Lady  Harriet  and  Lady  Laura  Denbigh  were  partiou- 
larly  attentive  to  Emily,  They  took  their  seats  by  her,  and 
manifested  a  preference  for  her  conversation  that  struck  Mrs, 
Wilson  as  remarkable.  Could  it  be  that  the  really  attractive 
maniieis  and  beauty  of  her  niece  had  caught  ihe  fancy  of 
these  ladies,  or  was  there  a  deeper  seated  cause  for  the  desire 
to  draw  Emily  out,  that  both  of  them  evinced  1  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  heard  a  rumor  that  Chatterton  was  thought  attentive  to 
Lady  Harriet,  and  the  other  was  the  wife  of  Denbigh  ;  was  it 
possible  the  quondam  suitors  of  her  niece  had  related  to  thdr 
present  favorites  the  situation  they  had  stood  in  as  regarded 
Emily  ?  It  was  odd,  to  say  no  more  ;  and  the  widow  dwelt 
on  the  innocent  countenance  of  the  bride  with  pity  and  admi- 
ration, Emily  herself  was  not  a  little  abashed  at  the  notice 
of  her  new  acquaintances,  especially  Lady  Laura's;  but  as 
their  admiration  appeared  sincere,  as  well  as  their  desire  to  be 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Moseleys,  they  part«d,  on  the 
wjiole,  mutually  pleased. 

The  con\'ersation  several  times  was  embarrassing  to  the 
baronet's  femily,  and  at  moments  disti'essingly  so  to  thdr 
•daughteis. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  they  all  formed  one  group  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  in  a  situation 
to  conunand  a  view  of  it. 
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"Who  K  that  Yiilgai-Iooting  woman."  sjnd  Lady  Sarah 
Btapleton,  "seated  nest  to  Sir  Henry  Egerton,  brother?" 

"  No  less  a  personage  than  my  Lady  Jarvis,''  replied  the 
marqueaa,  gravely,  "and  the  mother-in-law  of  Sir  Harry,  and 
the  wife  to  Sir  TJnio — ;"  this  was  aaid  .with  a  look  of  drol- 
lery that  showed  the  marquess  was  a  hit  of  a  quiz 

"  Mariied !"  cried  Lord  William,  "  mercy  on  the  woman  who 
is  Egerton'a  wife.  He  ia  the  greatest  latitudinarian  amongst 
the  ladies,  of  any  man  in  England — nothing — no,  nothing 
would  tempt  me  to  let  such  a  man  marry  a  sister  of  mine  !" 

Ah,  thought  Mrs,  Wilson,  how  we  may  be  deceived  in 
character,  with  the  bast  intentions,  after  all !  In  what  are  the 
open  vices  of  Egerton  worse  than  the  more  hidden  ones  of 


These  freely  expressed  opinions  on  the  character  of  Sir 
Henry  were  excessively  awkward  to  some  of  the  listeners,  to 
whom  tJiey  were  connected  with  unpleasant  recollections  of 
duties  neglected,  and  a&ections  thrown  away. 

Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  not  disposed  to  judge  his  fellow- 
creatures  harshly  ;  and  it  was  as  much  owing  to  his  philan- 
thropy as  to  his  indolence,  that  lie  had  been  ao  reniiss  in  his 
attention  to  the  associates  of  his  daughters.  But  the  veil  once 
removed,  and  the  consequences  brought  home  to  him  through 
his  child,  no-man  was  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  caution 
on  this  important  particular;  and  Sir  Edward  formed  many 
salutary  resolutions  for  the  govei'nment  of  his  future  conduct 
■in  relation  to  those  whom  an  experience  nearly  fatal  in  its 
results  had  now  greatly  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves 
Kut  to  resume  our  narrative — Lady  Laura  had  raaintainef 
with  Emily  a  conversation,  which  was  enlivened  by  occasionw 
remarks  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
nerves  as  well  as  the  prindplea  of  Emily  were  put  to  a  severe 
trial 
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"  My  brother  HeDry,''  said  Lady  Laura,  "  who  is  a  oaptsun 
in  the  Davy,  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing-  yon,  Miss  Mose- 
ley,  and  in  some  mea^ui'e  made  me  acquainted  with  you 
before  we  met." 

"  I  dined  with.  Lord  Henry  at  L ,  and  was  much 

indebted  to  hia  polite  attentions  m  an  eJtcursion  on  the  water," 
replied  Emily,  simply. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  his  attentions  were  exclusive,"  cried  the 
sister;  '' indeed,  he  told  us  that  nothing  but  want  of  time 
prevented  his  being  deeply  in  iove — he  had  even  the  audacity 
to  tell  Denbigh  it  was.  fortunate  for  me, he  had  never  seen 
yoM,  or  I  should  have  be«n  left  to  lead  apes." 

"  And  1  suppose  you .  believe  him  now,"  cried  Lord  Wil- 
liam, laughing,  as  he  bowed  to  Emily. 

His  sistei'  laughed  in  her  turn,  but  shook  jier  head,  in  the 
confidence  of  conjugal  affection. 

"  It  is  all  conjecture,  for  the  Colonel  said  he  had  never 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Moaeley,  so  I  will  not 
boast  of  what  my  powers  might  have  done;  Miss  Moseley," 
continued  Lady  Laura,  blushing  slightly  at  her  inclination  to 
talk  of  an  absent  husband,  so  lately  her  lover,  ''  I  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  Colonel  Denbigh  lo  you 

"  I  think,"  said  Emily,  with  a  strong  horror  of  deception, 
and  a  mighty  struggle  to  suppress  her  feelings,  "  Colonel 
Denbigh  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  we  had  never  met  ,■  he 
was  of  material  service  to  me  once,  and  I  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  I  only  wish  I  could  properly  repay." 

Ladjr  Laura  listened  in  surpiise;  but  as  Emily  paused,  she 
could  not  delicately,  as  bis  wife,  remind  her  further  of  tho 
abligadon,  by  asking  what  the  service  was,  and  hesitating  a 
tiionleut,  continued — ■ 

"  Henry   quite   made  you  the   subject  of   convei-sation 
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amongst  us ;  Lord  Chatterton  too,  who  visited  lis  for  a  day, 
■was  equally  warm  in  his  eulogiums.  I  really  thought  they 
created  a  curiosity  in  the  Duke  and  Pendemiyss  to  behold 
their  idol." 

"  A  curiosity  that  would  be  ill  rewarded  in  ila  indul 
gence/'said  Emily,  abashed  by  the  personality  of  the  discourse 

"So  says  the  modesty  of  Miss  Moseley,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Derwent,  in  the  peculiar  tone  which  distinguished  the  softer 
keys  of  Denbigh's  voice.  Emily's  heart  beat  quick  as  she 
heard  them,  and  she  was  afterwards  vexed  to  remember  with 
how  much  pleasure  she  had  listened  to  this  opinion  of  the 
duke.  Was  it  the  sentiment,  or  was  it  the  voice  1  She, 
however,  gathered  strength  to  answer,  with  a  dignity  that 
repressed  further  praises ; — 

"Yonr  giaee  is  willing  to  divest  me  of  what  httle  I 

"  PendeTinyss  is  a  man  of  a  thousand,"  continued  Ladv 
Laura,  with  the  privilege  of  a  married  woman.  "  I  do  wish 
he  would  join  us  at  Bath — is  there  no  hope,  duke?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  his  grace :  "  ke  keeps  himself 
immured  in  Wales  with  his  sister,  who  is  as  much  of  a  hermit 
as  he  is  himself." 

"  There  was  a  story  of  an  inamorata  in  private  some- 
where," cried  the  marquess ;  "  why  at  one  time  it  was  even 
B^d  he  was  privately  maiTied  to  her.'' 

"  Scandal,  my  lord,''  said  the  duke,  gravely  :  ''  Pendennyss 
s  of  unexceptionable  morals,  and  the  lady  you  mean  is 
the  widow  of  Major  Fitzgerald,  whom  you  knew,  Penden 
nyss  never  sees  hei',  though  by  accident  he  was  once  of  very 
greatservice  to  her." 

Mrs,  Wilson  breathed  freely  again,  as  she  heard  this  ex 
planation,  and  thought  if  the  Marquess  knew  all,  how  diffei 
cntly  would  he  judge  Pendennyss,  as  well  as  others. 
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"  OL  !  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Lord  Pendennyas," 
cried  the  Marquess. 

The  Moseleya  weve  not  sorry  that  the  usual  hour  of  retiring 
fput  iiu  end  to  the  conversaljou  and  their  emharraasraeuL 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

DcRiNO  tho  succeeding  fortnight,  the  intercourse  hetween 
the  Moseleys  and  their  new  acquaintances  increased  daily 
It  was  rather  awkward  at  first  on  the  part  of  Emily ;  and  hef 
■beating  pulse  and  changing  color  too  ofleu  showed  the  alarm 
of  feelings  not  yet  overcome,  when  any  allusions  were  made 
to  the  absent  husband  of  one  of  the  ladies.  Still,  as  her 
parents  encouraged  the  acquaintance,  and  her  aunt  thought 
the  hest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  remaining  weakness  with 
respect  t«  Denbigh  was  not  to  shrink  from  even  an  interview 
with  the  gentleman  himself,  Emily  succeeded  in  conquering 
her  reluctance ;  and  as  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  Lady 
Laura  of  her  husband  was  expressed  in  a  thousand  ai-tless 
ways,  an  interest  was"  created  in  her  that  promised  in  time 
to  weaken  if  not  destroy  the  impression  tliat  had  been  made 


On  the  other  hand,  Egerton  carefully  avoided  all  collision 
with  the  Moseleys.  Once,  indeed,  he  endeavored  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  John,  but  a  haughty  repulse  almost 
produced  a  quarrel. 

What  representations  Egerton  had  thought  proper  to  make 
to  his  wife,  we  are  unable  to  -say ;  but  she  appeared  to  resent 
something,  m  she  never  approached  the  dwelling  or  persona 
of  her  quondam  associates,  although  in  her  heart  she  was 
dymg  to  be  on  terms  of  tntimaey  with  their  titled  friends. 
Her  incorrigible  mother  was  restrained  by  no  such  or  any 
other  consideration,  and  contrived  to  fasten  on  the  Dowager 
and  Lady  HarriA  a  kind  of  bowing  acquaintance,  which  she 
made  great  use  of  at  the  rooms. 
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The  Duke  sought  out  &t  society  of  Emily  wherever  lie 
could  obtain  it,  and  Mrs  Wiison  thought heruiec-eiidmitted 
his  approaches  with  leas  reluctante  than  that  of  ■»nj  jther 
of  the  gentlemen  aiound  her  At  first  she  w  is  surprised, 
but  a  closer  observation  betrayed  to  her  the  latent  cause 

Derwent  resembled  Denbigh  ^eatly  m  person  and  voice, 
although  theie  were  iistinttiona  eisilv  to  be  made  jn  la 
"Jcquaintance  The  Duke  had  in  iir  of  command  and 
hauteur  that  wis  never  to  be  seen  m  hi"  cousin  But  hw 
admiration  of  Emily  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal ,  and, 
as  he  ever  addressed  her  m  the  respoLtfiil  language  ind 
identical  voice  of  Denbigh,  the  ob'terrant  widow  easilj  per 
ceived,  that  it  was  the  remains  of  hpr  attachment  to  the  one 
'Aat  induced  her  niece  to  listen,  with  such  evident  pleasure, 
to  the  conversation  of  the  other. 

The  Duke  of  Derwent  wanted  many  of  the  indispensable 
requisites  of  a  husband,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wilson ;  yet,  aa 
she  thought  Emily  out  of  all  danger  at  the  present  of  any 
new  attachment,  she  admitted  the  asaodation,  under  no  other 
restraint  than  the  uniform  propriety  of  all  that  Emily  said 
or  did. 

"  Your  niece  will  one  day  be  a  Duchess,  Mre.  Wilson," 
whispered  Lady  Laura,  as  Derwent  and  Emily  were  running 
over  a  new  poem  one  morning,  in  the  lodgings  of  Sir 
Edward ;  the  former  reading  a,  fine  extract  aloud  so  strik- 
tgly  in  the  iur  and  voice  of  Denbigh,  as  to  call  ali  the 
animation  of  the  unconscious  Emily  into  her  expressive  face. 

Mrs.  Wilson  sighed,  as  she  reflected  on  the  strength  of 
those  feelings  which  even  principles  and  testimony  had  no 
been  able  wholly  to  subdue,  as  Ae  answered — 

"  Not  of  Derwent,  I  believe.  But  how  wonderfully  the 
Duke  resembles  your  husband  at  times,"  she  added,  entirely 
thrown  off  h«r  guard. 

13 
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Lady  Laura  was  evidently  surprised. 

"  Yea,  at  times  he  does  ;  they  are  brothers'  children,  you 
know :  the  voice  in  all  that  connexion 
Peadennyss,  though  a  degree  further  off  in  blood,  ] 
it;  and  Lady  Harriet,  you  perceive,  has  the  same  character- 
istic ;  there  has  been  some  syren  in  the  family,  in  days  past," 

Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moaeley  saw  the  "attention  of  tha 
Duke  with  the  greatsat  pleasure.  Though  not  slaves  to  the 
ambition  of  wealth  and  rank,  they  were  certainly  no  obje&- 
tions  in  their  eyes ;  and  a  proper  suitor  Lady-  Moseley 
thought  the  most  probable  means  of  driving  the  recollection 
of  Denbigh  from  the  mind  of  her  daughter.  The  latter  con- 
sideration had  great  weight  in  inducing  her  to  cultivate  an 
acquaintance  so  embarriasing  on  many  accounts. 

The  Colonel,  however,  wrote  to  his  wife  the  impossibility 
of  his  quitting  his  uncle  while  he  continued  SO  unwell,  and 
it  was  settled  that  the  bride  should  join  him,  under  the 
escort  of  Lord  William. 

The  same  tenderness  distinguished  Denbigh  oh  this  occa- 
sion that  had  appeared  so  lovely  when  exercised  to  his 
dying  father.  Yet,  thought  Mrs.  Wilson,  how  insufficient 
are  good  feelings  to  effect  what  can  only  be  the  result  of 
good  principles. 

Caroline  Harris  was  frequently  of  the  parties  of  pleasure, 
walks,  rides,  and  dinners,  which  the  Moseleys  were  compelled 
to  join  in ;  and  as  the  Mai'quess  of  Eltricgham  had  given 
her  one  day  some  little  encouragement,  she  determined  to 
make  an  expiring  effort  at  the  peerage,  before  she  conde- 
scended to  enter  inio  an  examination  of  the  qualities  of 
CapL  Jarvis,  who,  his  mother  had  persuaded  her,  was  an 
Apollo,  that  had  gieat  hopes  of  being  one  day  a  Loid,  as 
both  the  Captain  and  herself  had  commenced  laying  up 
■  oert»n  sum  quaiteily  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  title 
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hereafter — an  ingenious  expedient  of  Jarvis'a  to  get  into  hia 
lianiis  a  port'on  of  the  allowance  of  his  mother. 

Eltinghdm  was  stion^ly  addi&ted  to  the  ridiculous;  and 
without  committing,  himsell  iji  the  iedst,  dr  w  the  lady  out 
on  diveiB  occasions  for  the  amusement  of  iiimself  and  the 
Duke — who  enjoyed,  inith^nt  [rn,ti3mg  that  speeiea  of 
joke 

The  collisiona  between  ill  concealed  art  and  as  ill-con 
cealed  irony  hal  been  practsed  with  impunity  by  the  Mar- 
quess for  a  fortnight  and  the  lady  s  magination  began  to 
revel  m  the  delights  of  t  tnumpii  when  a  really  respectable 
offer  was  made  to  Miss  Hin  a  by  a  neighbor  of  her  lather's 
in  tlie  coiutrj — one  he  would  lejoice  to  have  received  a 
few  dajs  befoie  but  which  in  consequ^ncp  of  hopes  created 
by  the  following  occmrence  she  hiughtily  lejepted. 

It  was  at  the  lodgngscf  the  Baioiet  tbdt  Lady  Laura 
exclaimed  one  day,— 

Marmge  is  a  lotteiy  certainly  atd  neither  Sir  Henry 
nor  Lady  Egetton  aj  pears  1o  liave  diawn  a  prize." 

Here  Jane  stole  fiom  the  room 
Kevei  bister     cued  the  Marquess         I  will  deny  that. 
Any  man  L,aii  select  a  pnze  from  your  sex  if  he  only  knows 
his  own  taste 

-Caste  IS  a  poi  1  trite  ion  1  am  afraid     said  Mra.  Wilson, 
graielj      on  which  to  lound  matiiinonial  ielcity." 

"  To  what  would  you  refer  the  deii&ion,  my  dear 
madam  1"  inquired  the  Ladj  Lauia 

"  Judgment." 

Lady  Lanra  shook  her  hear  doubtingly, 

"  Yon  remind  me  so  mueh  of  Lord  Pendennyas !  Every- 
thing he  wishes  to  bring  under  the  subjection  of  judgment 
and  principles." 

"  And  is  he  wrong,  Lady  Laura !"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson, 
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pleased  to  find  sueh  correct  views  existed  in  one  of  wliuia 
sie  thought  so  highly. 

"  Not  wrong,  my  dear  madam,  only  impracticable.  What 
do  yon  think,  Maiqueas,  of  choosing  a  wife  in  conforaiity  to 
your  principles,  and  without  consulting  your  tastes  !" 

Mrs,  Wilson  shook  her  head  with  a  laugh,  and  disclaimed 
any  such  statement  of  the  case ;  but  the  Marquess,  who 
disliked  one  of  John's  didactic  conversations  very  much, 
gaily  interrupted  her  by  saying — 

"  Oh  !  taste  is  everything  with  me.  The  woman  of  my 
heart  against  the  world,  if  she  suite  my  fancy,  aad  satisfies 
my  judgment" 

"  And  what  may  this  fancy  of  your  Lorddiip  be !"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  willing  to  gratify  the  trifling.  "  What  kind 
of  a  woman  do  you  mean  to  choose!  How  tall  for 
instance  3" 

"  Why,  madam,"  cried  the  Marquess,  rather  unprepared 
for  such  a  catechism,  and  looking  around  him  until  the 
outstretched  neck  and  the  eager  attention  of  Caroline  ilarria 
caught  his  eye,  when  he  added  with  an  air  of  gi'eat  siin- 
plicity — "  about  the  height  of  Miss  Harris," 

"  How  old  V  asked  Mrs,  Wilson  with  a  smile. 

"  Not  too  young,  ma'am,  certainly.  I  am  thirty^two— my 
wife  must  be  five  or  six  and  twenty.  Am  I  old  enough,  do 
you  think,  Derwent  V  he  added  in  a  whisper  to  the  Cuka 

"  Within  ten  years,"  was  the  r^ly, 

Mrs.  Wilson  continued—  , 

"  She  must  read  and  write,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Why,  faith,"  said  the  Marquess,  "  I  am  not  fond  of  a 
bookish  sort  of  a  woman,  and  least  of  all  a  scholar," 

"  You  had  better  take  Miss  Howard,"  whispered  his 
brother.  "  She  is  old  enough — never  reads — and  is  just  th« 
beighL" 
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"  No,  no,  Will.,"  rejoined  the  btoUier.  "  Esther  too  -old 
ihftt.  Now,  1  admire  a  woman  who  has  confidence  in  her- 
Belf.  One  that  nnderetands  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  has, 
if  possible,  been  at  the  head  of  an  eatabiiahment  before  she 
is  to  take  charge  of  mine." 

The  delighted  Caroline  wriggled  about  in  her  chair,  and, 
unable  to  contain  herself  longer,  inquired  ; — 

"  Noble  blood  of  course,  you  would  require,  my  Loi'd  V 

"  Why  no  !  I  rather  think  the  best  wives  are  to  be  founa 
in  a  medium.  I  would  wish  to  elevate  my  wife  myself.  A 
Baronet's  daughter  for  instance." 

Here  Lady  Jarvis,  who  had  entered  during  the  dialogue, 
and  caught  a  clue  lo  the  topic  they  were  engaged  in,  drew 
near,  and  ventured  to  ask  if  he  thought  a  simple  knight  too 
low.  The  Marquess,  who  did  not  expect  such  an  attack, 
was  a  little  at  a  loss  for  an  answer;  but  recovering  himself 
answered  gravely,  under  the  apprehension  of  another  desig^ 
on  his  person,  that  "  he  did  think  that  would  be  forgetting 
his  duty  to  hia  descendants," 

Lady  Jarvis  sighed,  andfell  back  in  disappointment ;  whiU 
Miss  Harris,  turning  fo  the  nobleman,  in  a  soft,  voice,  desired 
him  to  ring  for  her  carriage.  As  he  handed  her  down,  she 
ventured  to  inquire  if  his  lordship  had  ever  met  with  such 
a  woman  as  he  described, 

"  Oh,  Miss  Harris,"  he  whispered,  as  he  handed  her  intc 
the  coach,  "  how  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question !  Yon 
are  very  cruel.     Drive  on,  coachman," 

"  How,  cruel,  my  Lord  V  said  Miss  Harris  eagerly.  "  Stoj^ 
John.  How,  cruel,  my  Loid  V  and  she  stretdied  her  neck 
out  of  the  window  as  the  Marquess,  kissing  his  hand  to  her, 
ordered  the  man  to  proceed. 

"  Don't  yon  hear  four  lady,  sir  ?" 

Lady  Jarvis  had  followed  them  down,  also  with  a  view  to 
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Catch.  anyUiing  which  might  be  said,  having  apologized  fb* 
her  hasty  visit;  and  as  the  Marquess  handed  her  pohtely 
into  her  carriage,  she  also  begged  "  he  would  faVor  Sir  Timo 
and  Sir  Henry  with  a  call ;"  which  being  promised,  Eltring 
ham  returned  to  the  room. 

"  When  am  r  to  salute  a  Marchioness  of  Eltringham  ?" 
cried  l^ady  Laura  to  her  brother,  "  one  on  the  new  standard 
set  Mp  by  your  Lordship." 

"  "Whenever  Miss  Harris  can*  mate  up  hei'  mind  to  the 
eacrifice,"  replied  the  brother  very  gravely.  "  Ah  me !  how 
very  considerate  some  of  your  sex  are,  for  the  modesty  of 

"  I  wish  yon  joy  with  all  my  heart,  my  Lord  Marqnoss," 
exclaimed  John  Moseley.  "  I  was  once  fevored  with  the 
notice  of  that  same  lady  for  a  week  or  two,  but  a  viscount 
saved  me  from  capture." 

"  I  really  thint,  Moseley,"  said  the  Duke  innocently,  but 
speaking  with  animation,  "  an  intriguing  daughter  worse 
than  a  managing  mother." 

John's  gravity  for  a  moment  vanished,  as  he  repHed  in 
a  lowered  key, 

"  Oh,  much  worse." 

Glrace's  heart  was  in  her  throat,  until,  by  stealing  a  glance 
at  her  husband,  she  saw  the  I'loud  passing  over  his  fine 
brow ;  and  hap]>ening  to  catch  her  affectionate  smile;  hia 
feice  was  at  once  lighted  into  a  look  of  pleasantry, 

"I  would  advise  caution,  my  Lord.  Caroline  Harris  has 
file  advantage  of  experience  in  her  trade,  and  was  expert 
from  the  first." 

"  John— John,"  said  Sir  Edward  with  warmth,  "  Sir 
William  is  my  friend,  and  his  daughter  must  be  respected." 

"  Then,  baronet,"  cried  the  Marquess,  "she  has  one  recom 
mendation  I  waa  ignorant  of,  and  as  such  1  am  silent :  but 
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ought  not  Sir  William  to  teach  his  daughter  to  respect  her- 
self ?  I  view  these  hushand-hunting  ladies  as  piratea  on  the 
ocean  of  love,  and  lawful  ohjeets  for  any  roving  cruiser  like 
myself  to  fire  at.  At  one  time  I  was  simple  enough  to 
retire  as  they  advanced,  hut  you  know,  madam,"  turning  to 
Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  droll  look,  "  flight  only  encourages 
puiBuit,  so  I  now  give  hattle  in  self-defence." 

"  And  I  hope  suceessfiilly,  my  Lord,"  observed  the  Lady 
"  Misa  Harris,  brother,  does  appear  to  have  grown  desperate 
in  her  attacks,  which  were  formerly  much  more  masked 
than  at  present.  I  believe  it  ia  genei'aJly  the  case,  when  a 
young  wojflan  throws  aside  the  delicaey  and  feelings  which 
ought  to  be  the  characteristics  of  her  sex,  and  which  teach 
her  studiously  to  conceal  her  admiration,  that  she  either 
becomes  in  time  cynical  and  disagreeable  to  all  around  hei' 
from  disappointment,  or  persevering  in  her  efforts,  as  it 
were,  runs  a  muck  for  a  husband.  Now  in  justice  to  the 
gentlemen,  I  must  say,  haronet,  there  are  strong  symptoms 
of  the  Malay  about  Caroline  Hanis." 

"  A  muck,  a  muck,"  cried  the  marquess,  as,  ia  obedience 
to  the  signal  of  his  sister,  he  rose  to  withdraw, 

Jane  had  retired  to  her  own  room  in  a  mortification  of 
spirit  she  oould  ill  conceal  during  this  conversation,  and  she 
felt  a  degree  of  humiliation  which  almost  drove  her  te  the 
desperate  resolution  of  hiding  herself  for  ever  from  the 
world.  The  man  she  had  so  fondly  enshrined  in  hei'  heart 
proving  to  be  so  notoriously  unworthy  as  to  be  the  subject 
of  unreserved  censure  in  general  compMiy,  was  a  reproach 
to  her  delicacy,  her  observation,  her  judgment,  that  was  the 
more  severe,  from  being  true ;  and  she  wept  in  bitterness 
over  her  fallen  happiness. 

Emily  had  noticed  the  movement  of  Jane,  and  waited 
anxiously  for  the  departure  of  the  visitors  to  hasten  to  her 
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room.     She  knocked  two  or  three  times  before  her  sistei 
replif  d  to  her  request  for  admittance, 

"  June,  my  dear  Jane,"  said  Emily,  soothingly,  "  will  yon 
not  admit  lue?" 

Jane  could  not  resist  any  longer  the  affection  of  her  aister, 
and  the  door  was  opened  ;  but  as  Emily  endeavored  to  tak 
her  hand,  she  drew  back  coldly,  and  cried — 

"I  wonder  you,  who  are  so  happy,  will  leave  the  gay 
scene  below  for  the  society  of  an  humbled  wretch  like  me  ;" 
and  overcome  with  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Happy  I"  repeated  Emily,  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  "  happy, 
did  you  say,  Jane  ?  Oh,  little  do  you  know  m.y  sufferings, 
or  you  would  never  speak  so  cruelly  !" 

Jane,  in  her  turn,  suiprised  at  the  Btrength  of  EniUy'a 
language,  considered  hei'  weeping  sister  with  commiseration  ; 
and  then  -her  thoughts  recurring  to  her  own  case,  she  con- 
tinued with  energy — - 

"Yes,  Emily,  happy;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason  of  Denbigh's  conduct,  he  is  respected ;  and  if  you  do 
or  did  love  him,  he  was  worthy  of  it.  But  I,''  said  Jane, 
wildly,  "  threw  away  my  affections  on  a  wretch — a  mert 
inyjostor — and  I  am  miserable  for  ever." 

"  No,  dear  Jane,"  rejoined  Emily,  having  recovered  her 
self-possession,  "not  miserable — nor  for  ever.  You  have 
many,  very  many  sources  of  happiness  yet  within  your 
reach,  even  in  this  v/orlci.  I — I  do  think,  even  our  strongest 
attachments  may  im  overcome  by  energy  and  a  sense  of 
duty.  And  oh  I  how  I  wish  1  could  see  you  make  the 
effort." 

For  a  moment  the, voice  of  the  youthful  moralist  had 
failed  her  ;  but  anxiety  in  behalf  of  her  sister  ovei'came  he* 
feelings,  ^id  she  ended  the  sentence  with  earnestness. 
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"  Emily,"  eiud  Jsuie,  with  obstinacy,  and  yet  in  tears, 
"you  don't  know  what  blighted  affections  are.  To  "endure 
tlie  scorn  of  the  world,  and  see  the  man  you  once  thought 
near  being  your  husband  married  to  another,  who  is  showing 
herself  in  triumph  before  you,  wherever  you  go  !" 

"  Hear  me,  Jane,  before  you  I'epi'oach  me  further,  and 
then  judge  between  ua."  Emily  paused  a  moment  to 
acquire  nei've  to  proceed,  and  then  related  to  her  astonished 
sister  the  little  history  of  her  own  disappointments.  She 
did  not  affect  to  conceal  her  attachment  for  Denbigh.  With 
glowing  oi  ecks  she  acknowlpdged  that  she  found  a  necessitj 
tcr  ill  her  effiifa  to  keep  hei  rebellious  teehnga  yet  in 
subjection  and  as  she  recounted  generally  Ills  conduct  to 
Mrs  Fitzgerald,  ahe  concluded  by  saying,  '  But,  Jane  lean 
spH  enough  to  call  forth  mj  giatitude  and  altiiough  with 
oirself  1  feel  at  this  mcment  is  if  my  afieotuna  weie 
eilel  for  e\ei,  I  wish  to  mate  no  histj  lesolujjna  noi  act 
in  any  manner  as  if  I  were  unwoithj  of  the  lot  Providence 
has  assigned  me." 

"Unworthy  ?  no  ! — you  have  no  reasons  for  self-reproach. 
If  Mr,  Denbigh  has  had  the  ai't  to  conceal  his  crimes  from 
you  he  did  it  to  the  rest  of  the  woild  also,  and  has  married 
a  won  a  f  k  a  d  cha  a<,ter.  But  how  differently  ara 
we         t  d      Em  ly — I — I  have  no  such  consolation." 

''  Y  1  a  6  th  ns  1  t  n,  my  sister,  of  knowing  there 
is  an  nte  est  made  f  y  u  where  we  all  require  it  most, 
and  t  tl  I  nd  a  to  eek  my  support,"  said  Emily, 
in  a  1  w  and  humbl  tone  '  A  review  of  our  own  errora 
take  away  1  k  nn  f  ui  peiception  of  the  wrongs 
dori  n  1  by  pi       g  u      i  ehanty  witli  the  rest  of  the 

world,  disposts  us  to  enjoy  calmly  the  blessings  within  our 
leach.  Betiides,  Jane,  we  have  parents  whose  happiness  is 
locked  up  in  thU  of  Iheii  ihihhen,  and  we  ahould— we  miwi 
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I  the  feelings  which  disqualify  us  for 
duties,-  on  their  account." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Jane,  "  how  can  I  move  ahout  in  tlic  world, 
while  I  know  the  eyes  of  all  are  on  me,  in  curiosity  to  dis- 
cover how  I  bear  my  dkappoiutments.  But  you,  Emily 
ai-e  unsuspected.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  affect  a  gaiety  you 
do  not  feel." 

"  I  neither  affect  nor  feel  any  gaiety,"  said  her  sister, 
mildly,  "  But  are  there  not  the  eyes  of  One  on  us,  of 
infinitely  more  po*er  to  punish  or  i-eward  than  what  may  be 
found  in  the  opinions  of  the  world?  Have  we  no  duties? 
For  what  is  our  wealth,  our  knowledge,  our  time  given  us, 
but  to  improve  for  our  own  and  for  the  eternal  welfare  of 
those  aiwund  us  1  Oome  then,  my  sister,  we  have  both  been 
deceived — let  us  endeavor  not  to  be  culpable.'' 

"  I  wish,  from  my  soul,  we  could  leave  Bath,"  cried  Jane. 
"  The  place,  the  people  are  hateful  to  me  !" 

"  Jane,''  said  Emily,  "  rathei'  say  you  hate  their  vices,  and 
wish  for  their  amendment:  but  do  not  indiscriminately  con- 
demn a  whole  community  for  the  wrongs  you  have  sustained 
from  one  of  its  members." 

Jane  allowed  herself  to  be  consoled,  though  by  no  means 
convinced,  by  this  effort  of  her  sister ;  and  they  botti  found 
a  relief  by  thus  unburdening  their  hearts  to  each  other,  that 
in  future  brought  them  more  nearly  together,  and  was  of 
mutual  assistance  in  supporting  them  in  the  piomlscuoua 
circles  in  which  they  were  obliged  to  mix. 

With  all  her  fortitude  and  prindple,  one  of  the  last  things 
Emily  would  have  desired. was  an  interview  with  Denbigh 
«nd  she  was  happily  relieved  from  the  present  dangei'  of  it 
by  the  departure  of  Lady  Laura  and  her  brotliei',  fo  go  to 
the  residence  of  the  Colonel's  sick  uncle. 

Both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  suspected  that  a  dread  of 
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meeting  them  hai3  detained  him  from  his  intended  journey 
lo  Bath ;  and  neither  was  sorry  to  perceive,  wliat  they  con- 
eidered  as  hitent  signs  of  grace — a  grace  of  which  Egerton 
appeared  entirely  to  be  without. 

"  He  may  yet  see  his  errors,  and  malte  a  liind  and  affeo 
ionat"  husband,"  thought  Emily ;  and  then,  as  the  imag 
•f  Denbigh  rose  in  her  im^inatjon,  suiTounded  with  th 
lomestic  virtues,  she  i-ousod  herself  from  the  dangerous 
teSeotion  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  in  which  she  found  a 
refuge  from  unpardonable  wishes. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


NoTHiNO  material  occarred  fijr  a  forlnight  after  the  de- 
parture of  Lady  Laura,  the  Moseleys  entenng  soberly  inla 
tile,  amusements  of  the  place,  and  Derwent  snd  ChatterLon 
becoming  more  pointed  every  day  in  their  attentions — the 
one  to  Eniily,  and  the  other  to  Lady  Harriet ;  when  the 
dowager  received  a  pressing  entreaty  from  Catheiine  to  hasten 
to  her  at  Lisbon,  where  her  husband  had  talten  up  his  abode  for 
a  time,  aftei-  much  doubt  and  indecision  as  to  his  place  of 
residence.  Lady  Herriefield  stated  generally  in  her  letter, 
that  she  was  miserable,  and  that  without  the  support  of  ber 
mother  she  could  not  exist  under  the  present  grievances ; 
but  what  was  the  cause  of  those  gtievanues,  or  what  grounds 
she  had  for  her  misery,  she  left  unexplained. 

Lady  Chatterton  was  not  wanting  in  maternal  regard,  and 
siie  promptly  determined  to  pioeced  to  Portugal  in  the  next 
packet.  John  felt  inclined  for  a  little  excursion  with  his 
bride ;  and  out  of  compassion  to  the  baron,  who  was  in  a 
dilemma  between  his  duty  and  his  love  (for  Lady  Haniet 
about  that  time  was  particularly  attractive),  he  offered  his 

Chatterton  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  good- 
natured  John,  that  his  mother  could  safely  oi'osa  the  ocean 
nnder  the  protection  of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  at  the  end 
f  the  before  mentioned  fortnight,  the  dowager,  John,  G-race, 
and  Jane,  commenced  theii"  journey  to  Falmouth. 

Jane  had  offered  to  accompany  Grace,  as  a  companion  a 
her  return  (it  being  oipeoted  Lady  Chatterton  would  remai: 
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in  the  countrj  with  her  daughter)  ;  and  hei'  parents  appreciat- 
ing her  motives,  permitted  the  excursion,  with  a  hope  it 
would  draw  her  thoughts  fioni  past  events. 

Although  Grace  shed  a  few  tears  at  parting  with  Emily 
and  her  friends,  it  was  impossible  for  Mre.  Moselej  to  be  loAg 
unliappy,  with  the  face  of  John  smiling  bj  her  side ;  and 
they  pursued  their  route  uninterruptedly.  In  due  season 
they  reached  the  port  of  cmharkation. 

The  following  morning  the  packet  got  under  weigh,  and  a 
favorable  breeze  soon  wafted  them  out  of  sight  of  their  native 
shores.  The  ladies  were  too  much  indisposed  the  first  day 
to  appear  on  the  deck  ;  but  the  weather  becoming  calm  and 
the  sea  smooth,  Grace  and  Jane  ventured  out  of  the  con- 
finement of  their  state-iooms,  to  I'espire  the  fresli  wr 
above. 

There  were  but  few  passengei'S,  and  those  chieflv  ladies— 
the  wives  of  officers  on  foreign  stations,  on  their  way  to  join 
their  husbands.  As  these  had  been, accustomed  to  movingin 
the  world,  their  disposition  to  accommodate  soon  removed 
the  awkwaidness  of  a  first  meeting,  and  our  travellers  beg^i 
to  be  at  home  in  their  novel  situation. 

Whije  fti-ace  stood  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and 
clmgmg  to  his  support,  both  from  afl'ection  and  a  dread  of  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  Jane  ventui'cd  with  one  of  the  ladies  to 
attempt  a  walk  round  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Unaccustomed 
to  such  an  uncertain  fouthold,  the  walkers  were  preven'.ed 
fallmg  by  the  kind  intei^osition  of  a  gentleman,  who  foi'  the 
hist  time  had  shown  himself  among  them  at  that  moment, 
flie  accident,  and  their  situation,  led  to  a  convei-sation  which 
H  IS  lenewed  at  different  times  during  their  passage,  and  in 
somp  measure  created  an  intimacy  between  our  party  sind  the 
Btranger.  He  was  addressed  bi"  the  ccmmander  of  the  vessel 
la  Mr.  Harland;  and  Lady  Chalterton  exercised  her  inge- 
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nuity  in  the  investigation  of  bis  history,  by  which  she  madu 
the  following  discovery  : 

The  Rev.  and  Hon.  Mi".  Harland  was  the  younger  son  oE 
an  Irish  eai'l,  who  had  early  embraced  hia  sacred  profession 
in  that  church,  in  which  he  held  a  valuable  living  in  the  gift 
of  hi^  father's  femilj.  His  father  was  yet  alive,  and  then  at 
Lisbon  with  his  motherand  sister,  in  attendance  on  his  elder 
brother,  who  had  been  sent  theie  in  a  deep  decline  a  couple 
of  months  before.  It  had  been  the  wish  of  his  parents  to 
have  taken  a!I  their  children  with  thera  ;  but  a  sense  of  duty 
had  hept  the  young  clergyman  in  the  exercise  of  his  holy 
office,  until  a  request  of  his  dying  brother,  and  the  directions 
of  his  fether,  caused  him  to  hasten  abroad  to  witness  the 
decease  of  the  one,  and  to  afford  all  the  solace  within  his 
power  to  the  others. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  discovery  of'the  rank 
of  their  accidental  acquaintance,  with  the  almost  certdnty 
that  existed  of  liis  being  the  heir  of  his  father's  honors,  in  no 
degree  impaired  his  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  dowager; 
and  it  is  certain,  his  visible  anxiety  and  depressed  spirits,  his 
unaffected  piety,  and  disinterested  hopes  for  his  brother's 
recovery,  no  less  elevated  him  in  Ihe  opinions  of  her  com- 
panions. 

There  was,  at  the  moment,  a  kind  of  sympathy  between 
Harland  and  Jane,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  which 
gave  rise  to  it  proceeding  {roia  such  very  diflereut  causes 
and  as  the  lady,  although  with  diminished  bloom,  retained  all 
her  personal  charms,  rather  heightened  than  otherwise  by 
the  softness  of  low  spirits,  the  young  clergymau  sometimes 
relieved  his  apprehensions  of  his  brother's  death  by  admitting 
the  image  of  Jane  among  his  more  melancholy  inflections. 

The  voyage  wna  tedious,  and  some  lime  before  it  was  ended 
the  dowager  had  given  Grace  an  intimation  of  the  piohability 
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there  was  of  Jane's  becoming,  at  some  future  day,  a  countess 
Grace  sincerely  hoped  that  whatevei"  she  hecame  she  would 
be  as  happy  as  she  thought  all  allieil  to  John  deserved  to  Iw. 

They  entered  the  hay  of  Lisbon  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
as  the  iihip  had  be  d  d  m 

alongside  with  an  M     H        d  b  id 

chored.    It  apprised      m 

young  man  threw  Imp  tod  wis 

employed  in  one  of  fB  oc 

of  healing  the  wom  sfR   ted 

Lady  Herriefield  dm  u! 

satisfaction,  and  he  w 

could  ill  conceal.  1       (^        S  tis     ati      m    h 

travellers  to  diaeov  h 

peeted  by  the  visco        if  q  d  sag       b 

indeed,  one  day's  re«  d  h  d 

that  no  great  degree  of  domestic  felicity  was  an  inmate  of  the 
dwelling. 

From  the  moment  Lord  Herriefield  became  suspicious  that 
he  had  been  the  dupp  of  the  mmagement  of  Kate  and  her 
mother  he  viewed  eveiy  act  ol  his  wife  with  a  prejudiced 
eye  It  wa  eisy  with  his  knowledge  of  human  natuip,  to 
detect  her  selfishness  an  i  worldly  mmdedne's,  for  as  theie 
were  faults  she  wis  unconscious  of  possessing,  so  she  was 
ungual  ded  in  her  exposure  of  them  But  har  designs  m  a 
matiimouial  point  of  view,  haMng  ended  with  her  marnige, 
had  the  viscount  treated  her  with  m)  of  the  courtesies  due 
hei  sex  and  station,  she  might,  with  her  disposition  hue 
been  contented  in  the  enjoj  ment  of  rank  and  in  the  po^sesaiou 
of  wealth,  but  their  more  pnvate  hours  weie  invar  ably 
iendeied  unpleiaant  by  the  o^eiflowings  of  hrr  husbands 
resentment  U  humg  been  decenel  n  his  judgment  ot  the 
fenaale  sex. 
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There  is  no  point  upon  which  men  are  more  tender  than 
thdr  privilege  of  suiting  themselves  in  a  partner  for  life, 
Rlthough  many  of  both  sexes  are  inEuenced  in  this  impoitant 
lelection'moi'e  by  the  wishes  and  whims  of  others  tjian  is 
isuajiy  suspected  ;  yet,  as  all  imagine  what  ia  the  result  of 
contrivance  and  management  is  the  election  of  free  will  and- 
titste,  so  long  as  they  are  ignoi'ant,  they  are  contented.  Lord 
Heri'iefield  wanted  this  bliss  of  ignorance ;  and,  with  con- 
tempt for  his  wife,  was  mingled  anger  at  his  own  want  of 
foresight. 

Very  few  people  can  tamely  submit  to  seif-(^proaeh  ;  and 
as  the  cause  of  this  irritated  state  of  mind  was  both  not  only 
constantly  present,  but  completely  within  his  power,  the 
viscount  seemed  determined  to  give  her  as  little  reason  to 
exuit  in  the  success  of  her  plans  as  possible.  Jealous  ha 
was,  from  temperament,  from  bad  associations,  and  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  piinciples  of  his  wife,  the  freedom  of 
foreign  manners  having  an  addilional  tendency  to  excite 
this  baneful  passion  to  an  unusual  degree.  Abridged  in  her 
pleasui'cs,  reproached  with  motives  she  was  incapable  of 
harboring,  and  disappointed  in  all  those  enjoyments  her 
mother  had  ever  led  her  to  believe  the  invariable  accompani- 
ments of  married  life,  where  proper  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  liches  and  rank,  Kate  had 
■written  to  the  dowager  with  the  hope  her  presence  might 
restrain,  or  her  advice  teach  her,  successfully  to  oppose  th 
unfeeling  conduct  of  the  viscount. 

Lady  Chattertou  never  having  implanted  any  of  hei 
favorite  systems  in  her  daughter,  so  much  by  precept  as  hj 
the  force  of  example  in  her  own  person,  as  well  as  by  indi- 
rect eulogiums  on  certain  people  who  were  endowed  with 
those  qualities  and  blessings  she  most  admired,  on  the 
present  occasion  Catherine  did  not  unbm'den  herself  in  l«rnu 
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to  her.  mother ;  but  by  a  regular  gradation  of  complaints, 
^med  more  at  the  world  than  at  her  husband,  she  soon  let 
the  knowing  dowager  see  their  applioation,  and  in  the  end 
completely  removed  the  veil  from  her  domestic  grievances. 

The  example  of  John  and  Grace  for  a  short  time  awed 
the  peer  into  dissembling  his  disgust  for  his  spouse;  but 
the.  ice  once  broken,  their  presence  soon  ceased  to  affect 
either  the  frequency  or  the  severity  of  his  .remarks,  when 
under  its  influence. 

From  such  exhibitions  of  matiimonial  discord,  Grace 
shrank  timidly  into  the  retii-ement  of  her  room,  and  Jane, 
with  dignitj,  would  follow  her  example;  while  John  at  times 
became  a  listener,  with  a  spirit  barely  curbed  within  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  and  at  others,  he  souu;ht  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  wife  and  sister,  relief  from  the  violence  of  his 
feelings. 

John  never  admired  nor  respected  Catherine,  for  she 
wanted  those  vei-^  qualities  he  chiefly  loved  in  her  sister  ; 
yet,  as  she  was  a  woman,  and  one  nearly  cODnected  with 
hira,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remain  a  quiet  apectatoi'  of 
the  unmanly  treatment  she  often  received  from  her  husband; 
he  therefore  made  preparations  foi'  his  return  to  England  by 
the  first  packet,  abridging  his  intended  residence  in  Lisbon 
more  than  a  month. 

Lady  Chatterton  endeavored  all  within  her  power  to  heal 
the  breach  between  Kate  and  her  husband,  but  it  greatly 
exceeded  her  abilities.  It-  was  too  late  to  imphmt  such 
principles  in  her  daughter,  as  by  a  long  course  of  self-denial 
and  submission  might  have  won  the  love  of  the  vBcount, 
had  the  mother  been  acquainted  with  them  herself;  so  that 
having-  induced  her  child  to  marry  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
precedence  and  a  jointure,  she  once  more  set  to  work  to 
undo  part  of  hei  former  labors,  by  bringing  about  a  decent 
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separation  between  the  hui^band  and  w  fe  m  such  &  mannei 
as  to  secure  to  her  child  the  pos-wsion  of  her  wealth  and 
the  esteem  of  the  woiH  The  liJtef  though  ceitaialy  i 
somewhat  difficult  undertaking  was  gieatlj  lessened  b}  the 
assistance  of  the  former 

John  and  his  wife  deteua  ned  to  suize  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  environs  of  the  citv  In  one  of  these  daily 
rides,  they  met  their  fellow  travellei  Mr  now  Loid  Harland 
He  was  rejoiced  to  see  them  a^^iin  and  hearing  of  their 
intended  departure,  infi  rnied  them  of  his  be  ng  about  to 
return  to  England  in  the  same  vessel — his  jirents  and  SHter 
contemplating  ending  the  wintei  in  Poitut,al 

The  intercourse  between  the  two  families  wis  kej  t  up 
with  a  show  of  dvilities  between  the  n^hlemen  and  muc!) 
real  good-will  on  the  p^rt  of  the  junura  of  the  circle  until 
the  day  arrived  for  the  sail  n^r  of  the  packet 

Lady  Chatterton  was  left  behind  with  Githenne  as  ^et 
unable  to  dreumvent  her  seneme^  with,  piudence  it  being 
deemed  by  the  world  a  woise  oflen(,e  to  sejaiate  than  to 
join  together  one's  childion  in  the  bands  of  wedlock 

The  confinement  of  i  vessel  11  veij  pioyitirus  to  those 
inljmaciea  which  lead  to  ■ittn.liments  Ihe  necessitv  of 
Ming  agreeable  is  a  check  upon  the  captious  and  the  desire 
to  lessen  the  dulness  of  the  scene  a  stimul  19  to  the  hvel} 
and  though  the  noble  divine  and  Jane  could  nit  possibly  be 
ranked  in  either  class,  the  effect  was  the  same.  The  noble 
man  was  much  enamored,  and  Jane  uflconscioualy  gratified 
It  is  true,  love  had  never  entered  her  thoughts  in  its  direct 
and  unequivocal  form ;  but  admiration  is  so  consoling  to 
those  laboring  under  self-condemnation,  and  flattery  of  a 
certain  kind  so  very  soothing  to  all,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
(hat  she  listened  with  increasing  pleasure  to  the  interesting 
KonversalJon  of  Hailand  on   ail   occasions,   and  more    par 
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flcularly,  as  often  happened,  when  exelusively  addressed  to 
herself. 

Grace  had  of  late  refli  cted  more  seriously  on  the  subject 
of  her  eternal  welfare  than  &he  had  been  accu'^tomed  tu  do 
in  the  house  of  her  mother ;  and  the  example  of  Emily, 
with  the  precepts  of  Mrs  Wilson,  had  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  her.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  more  women  feci 
a  disjiosition  to  religion  soon  after  maniage  than  at  any 
other  period  of  life ;  and  whether  it  is,  that  having  attained 
the  moat  important  station  this  life  affords  the  sev,  fhey  are 
more  willing  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  a  provision  for  the 
next,  or  whether  it  he  owing  to  any  other  cause,  Mrs.  Mose- 
ley  was  included  in  the  number.  She  became  sensibly 
touched  with  her  situation,  and  as  Harland  was  both  devout 
and  able  as  well  as  anzious  to  instruct,  one  of  the  party, 
at  least,  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  journey  for  the  remainder 
of  her  days.  But  precisely  as  Grace  increased  in  her  own 
faith,  so  did  her  anxiety  after  the  welfare  of  hei'  husband 
receive  new  excitement  ;■  and  John,  for  the  first  time,  became 
the  cause  of  sorrow  to  his  affectionate  companion. 

The  deep  interest  Harland  took  in  the  opening  conviction 
of  Mrs.  Moseley,  did  not  so  entirely  engross  his  thoughts  as 
to  prevent  the  too  frequent  contemplation  of  the  charms  of 
her  friend  for  his  own  peace  of  mind  ;  and  by  the  tJme  the 
vessel  reached  Falmouth,  he  had  determined  to  make  a- 
tender  of  his  hand  and  title  to  the  acceptance  of  Miss  Mose- 
ley. Jane  did  not  love  Egerton ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
despised  him ;  but  the  time  had  been,  when  all  her  romautjo 
feelings,  every  thought  of  her  brilliant  imagination,  had  been 
filled  with  his  image,  and  Jane  felt  it  a  species  of  indelicacy 
to  adroit  the  impression  of  another  so  soon,  or  even  at  all. 
'Phese  objections  would,  in  time,  have  been  overcome,  as  her 
affections   became  more   and  more  enlisted  on  behalf,  of 
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Harland,  had  she  admitted  his  addresses ;  bat  there  was  an 
impediment  that  Jane  considered  insurmountable  to  a  union 
with  any  man. 

She  had  once  communicated  her  p^sion  to  its  object. 
There  had  been  the  confidence  of  approved  love;  and  she  had 
now  no  heart  for  Harland,  but  one  that  had  avowedly  been 
a  slave  to  another.  To  conceal  this  from  him  would  be 
unjust,  and  not  reconcilable  to  good  failli;  to  confess  it, 
humiliating,  and  without  the  pale  of  probability.  It  was  tlie 
misfortune  of  Jane,  to  beep  the  world  too  constantly  before 
her,  and  to  lose  sight  too  much  of  her  really  depraved  nature, 
to  relish  the  idea  of  humbling  herself  so  )ow  in  the  opinion  of 
a  fellow-ereature.  The  refusal  of  Harland'a  ofief  was  the 
consequence,  although  she  had  begun  to  feel  an  esteem  for 
him,  that  would  no  doubt  have  given  rise  to  an  attachment 
in  time,  far  stronger  and  more  deeply  seated  than  her  passing 
fancy  for  Colonel  Egerton  hid  been 

If  the  horror  of  imposing  on  thp  credulity  of  Harland  a 
wounded  heart,  was  creditable  to  Jane,  and  showed  an  ele- 
vation of  charactci  that  under  pioper  guidance  would  have 
placed  her  in  the  first  ranks  of  her  se\  ,  the  pride  which  con- 
demned her  to  a  ".tation  nature  did  not  design  her  for  was 
iiTeconcilable  with  the  humility  ■%  ju^t  view  of  her  condition 
could  not  fail  to  produce,  and  the  seiond  sad  consequence 
of  the  indulgent  weakness  of  her  parents,  was  confirming 
their  child  in  passions  directly  at  vaiiance  with  the  first  dutie; 
of  a  Christian. 

We  have  so  little  right  to  value  ourselves  on  anything 
that  pride  is  a  sentiment  of  very  doubtful  service,  and  one 
certainly,  that  is  unable  to  effect  any  useful  results  which  wil. 
not  equally  flow  from  good  principles. 

Harland  was  disappointed  and  grieved,  but  prudently 
jndging  tliat  occupation  and  absence  would  remove  recolleo 
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lions  which  could  aot  be  very  deep,  they  parted  at  Falmouth, 

and   our   travellers  proceeded   on   their  journey  for  B , 

whither,  during  their  absence,  Sir  Edward's  fkniily  had 
returned  to  spend  a  month,  before  they  removed  to  town  for 
the  residue  of  tie  winter. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  parties  was  warm  and  tender,  and 
as,  Jane  had  many  things  fo  recount,  and  John  as  many  to 
laugh  at,  their  arrival  threw  a  gaiety  around  Moseley  Hall  to 
which  it  had  for  months  been  a  stranger. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Grace,  after  her  return,  was  to  enter 
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were  prodnced,  "  there  are  instances  of  gentlemen,  not  ia 
parliament,  going  to  town  in  the  winter,  I  know.  You  are 
one  yourself;  and  old  Sir  John  Cowel,  who  never  could  get 
in,  although  he  raii  for  every  city  in  the  kingdom,  nevei 
missed  his  winter  in  Soho.  Yes,  yes — the  thing  is  admis- 
sible— ^but  had  I  known  your  wishes  before,  I  would  eer 
ttdnly  have  kept  my  borough  if  it  were  only  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  thing— besides,"  continued  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head,  "  his  majesty's  ministers  require  the  dd  of  some 
more  expeiienced  members  in  these  critical  times ;  for  what 
should  an  old  man  like  me  do  in  Westminster,  unless  it  were 
to  aid  his  country  with  his  advice  V 

"  Make  his  fiiends  happy  with  his  company,  dear  uncle," 
said  Emily,  taking  his  hand  between  both  her  own,  and 
smiling  affectionately  ou  the  old  gentleman  as  she  spoke. 

■'Ah!  Emmy  dear r'  cried  Mr.  Benfield,  looking  on  her 
with  melancholy  pleasure,  "you  are  not  to  be  resisted — ■ 
just  such  another  as  the  sister  of  my  old  friend  Lord  Gos- 
ford  ;  she  could  always  coax  me  out  of  anything.  I  remem- 
oer  now,  I  heard  the  earl  tell  her  once  he  could  not  afford 
to  buy  a  pwr  of  diamond  ear-rings;  and  she  looked — only- 
looked — did  not  speak !  Emmy  I — that  I  bouglit  them  with 
intent  to  present  them  to  iiei'  myself." 

"  And  did  she  take  tliem,  uncle  V  asked  his  niece,  in  a 
little  surprise. 

"  Oh  yes  !  When  I  told  her  if  she  did  not  I  would  throw 
hem  into  the  liver,  as  no  one  else  should  wear  what  had 
ueen  intended  for  her ;  poor  soul !  how  dehcate  and  unwil- 
ling she  was,  I  had  to  convince  her  they  cost  three  hundred 
pounds,  before  she  would  listen  to  it;  and  then  she  though 
t  such,  a  pity  to  thi'ow  away  a  thing  of  so  much  value.  I 
would  have  been  wicked,  you  know,  Emmy,  dear;  and  she 
was  much  opposed  to  wickedness  and  sin  in  any  shape," 
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■•  Sne  must  Lave  been  a  verj  unesEeptinnable  charaeljjr 
indeed,"  cried  the  Baronet,  with  ,t  ■a.iiie,  aa  V  proceeded  to 
make  the  necessary  ordei^  for  llv'it  jimiw,  *l'it  we  tarn 
iwturn  to  the  part;  left  at  Bath 
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I'm!  letters  of  Lady  Laura  infonaed  her  friends,  that  sh 
and  Colonel  Denbigh  had  decided  to  remain  with  his  uncle 
antil  the  recovery  of  the  latter  was  complete,  and  then  to 
proceed  to  Denbigh  Castle,  to  meet  the  Duke  and  his  sister 
during  the  approaching  holidays. 

Emily  was  much  relieved  by  this  postponement  of  an  inter- 
view which  she  would  gladly  have  avoided  for  ever;  and 
hei-  aunt  sincerely  rejoiced  that  her  niece  was  allowed  more 
IJroe  to  eradicate  impressions,  which,  she  saw  with  pain,  her 
charge  had  yet  a  struggle  to  overcome. 

There  were  so  many  points  to  admii-e  in  the  character  of 
Denbigh  ;  his  fiiehds  spoke  of  hiia  with  such  decided  par- 
tiality ;  Dr.  Ives,  i  q  his  frequent  lettere,  alluded  to  him  with  so 
much  affection ;  that  Emily  frequently  detected  herself  in 
weighing  the  testimony  of  his  guilt,  and  indulging  the  expec- 
tation that  circumstances  had  deceived  them  all  in  their 
judgment  of  his  conduct.  Then  his  marrii^e  would  cross 
her  mind ;  and  with  the  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of 
admitting  him  to  her  thoughts  at  all,  would  come  the  mass 
of  circumstaptial  testimony  which  had  accumulated  agiunst 

Derwent  served  greatly  to  keep  alive  the  recollections  of 
Lis  person,  however ;  and  as  Lady  Harriet  seemed  to  live 
only  in  the  society  of  the  Moseleys,  not  a  day  passed  without 
giving  the  Duke  some  opportunity  of  indirectly  preferring 
his  suit, 

Emily  not  only  appea)'ed,  but  in  fact  t 
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bis  itdmiratiou;  and  entered  into  their  amusements  "with  a 
satisiaction  thai  was  increased  by  the  belief  that  tlie  unfortu- 
nate atlachmept  her  cousin  Chatterton  had  once  professed  for 
herself,  was  forgotten  in  the  more  certdn  enjoyments  of  a 
uceesaful  love. 

Lady  Harriet  was  a  woman  of  manners  and  character  very 
different  ftom  Emily  Moseley ;  yet  had  she  in  a  gieat  mea 
bare  erasei?!  tin-  impressions  made  by  the  bcaJty  of  his  kins 
woman  from  the  bosom  of  the  bai'on. 

Chatterton,  under  ihe  depression  of  his  first  disappoint 

ment,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  left  B Jn  company 

with  Mr.  Denbigh.  The  interest  of  the  duke  had  been  unac- 
eountably  exerted  to  pixwure  him  the  place  he  had  so  loug 
Solicited  in  viin,  and  gratitude  leqmred  his  early  acknow- 
kdgments  for  the  favoi  His  manner,  so  veiy  different  from 
a  successful  applicant  ior  a  valuable  office,  had  struck  bO|th 
Derwent  and  his  sister  is  singuhr  Before,  howevei',  a  week's 
mteroourse  had  passed  betwrea  them,  his  own  frankness  had 
made  them  acqumnted  with  the  cause ;  and  a  double  wish 
prevailed  in  the  bosom  of  Lady  Harriet,  to  know  the  woman 
who  could  resist  the  beauty  of  Chatterton,  and  to  relieve  him 
front  the  weight  imposed  on  his  spirits  by  disappointed 
•ffection. 

The  manners  of  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  were  not  in  the 
least  forwai'd  or  masculine  ■  but  they  had  the  fi'eedom  of  high 
.«ank,  mingled  with  a  g  od  deal  of  the  e  se  of  fabhionable  life 
Mrs.  Wilson  noticed,  moreover  in  hei  conduct  fo  Chattel  ton, 
» something  exi^eeding  the  interest  of  oidinaij  eommunica 
dons  in  their  situation  which  might  pos'^blj  ha*e  been  attrt 
buted  more  to  feeling  than  Uj  mann«  It  is  eeit<un,  one  of 
the  surest  methods  to  drive  Emdy  from  hia  thoughts,  was  to 
dwell  on  the  perfections  of  some  other  lady ,  and  Ladj  Hjr- 
riet  was  so  constantly  before  him  in  his  viait  into  Westmoie 
16 
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land,  so  soothing,  so  evideotly  pleased  with  hia  presence,  that 
tlie  baron  made  rapid  advances  in  attaining  his  object. 

He  had  alluded,  in  his  letter  to  Emily,  to  the  obligation  he 
was  undei-  to  the  services  of  Denbigh,  in  erasing  his  unj'ortu- 
nate  partiality  for  her:  but  what  those  services  were,  we  ai'e 
unable  to  say,  unless  they  were  the  usual  arguments  of  the 
plainest  good  sense,  enforced  in  the  singulaity  insinuating  and 
kind  manner  wtich  distinguished  that  gentlemaa  la  fact. 
Lord  Clmtterion  was  not  formed  by  nature  to  love  long,  de- 
prived of  hope,  or  to  resist  long  the  flattery  of  a  preference 
from  such  a  woman  as  Harriet  Denbigh, 

On  the  other  hand,  Berweut  \Tiia  warm  in  his  encontiama 
on  Emily  to  all  but  herself;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  again  thought 
it  pi'udeut  to  examine  into  the  state  of  her  feelings,  in  order 
to  discover  if  there  was  any  danger  of  his  unremitted  efforts 
drawing  Emily  into  a  connexion  that  neither  her  religion  nor 
prudence  could  wholly  approve. 

Derwent  was  a  man  of  the  world— a  Christian  only  in 
name;  and, the  cautious  widow  determined  to  withdi'aw  in 
season,  should  she  find  grounds  for  her  apprehensions. 

About  ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Dowager  and 
her  companions,  Lady  Harriet  exclaimed,  in  one  of  her  morn- 
ing visits^ 

"Lady  Moseloy!  I  have  now  hopes  of  presenting  to  you 
soon  the  most  polished  man  in  the  TJuited  Kingdom  1" 

"As  a  husband!  Lady  Harriet?"  inquired  the  other, 
with  a  smile, 

"Oh,  no!  only  as  a  cousin,  a  second  cousin  1  madam!' 
lephed  Lady  Harriet,  blushing  a  little,  and  looting  m  th 
opposite  direction  to  the  one  in  which  Chatterton  was  placed 

"  But  his  name  ?  You  forget  our  curiosity  !  What  is  his 
name  V  cried  Mrs.  Wilson,  entering  into  the  trifling  for  the 
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"  PeMennyss,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  madam :  whom  else  can 
I  mean  ?" 

"  And  you  eipect  the  earl  at  Bath  V  Mrs.  Wilson  eagerly 
inquired. 

"  He  has  given  us  such  hopes,  and  Derwent  has  written 
im  to-day,  pressing  the  journey." 

"  Tou  will  be  disappointed,  I  am  afraid,  sister,"  said  th 
duke.  "Pendennyss  has  become  so  fond  of  Wales  of  late, 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  get  him  out  of  it." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  he  will  take  iiia  seat  in  parlia. 
ment  duiing  the  wintei',  my  lord  ?" 

"  I  hope  he  will,  ma^ara  ;  though  Lord  Eitiingham  holda 
his  proxies,  in  my  absence,  in  all  important  quealiona  before 
the  house." 

"  Tour  grace  will  attend,  I  trust,"  siud  Sir  Edward.  "  The 
pleasure  of  your  company  is  among  iny  expected  enjoyments 
in  the  town." 

"  You  are  very  good.  Sir  Edward,"  replied  the  duke,  look- 
ing at  Emily.  "It  will  somewhat  depend  on  circumstances, 
J  believe." 

Lady  Harriet  smiled,  and  the  speech.seemed  understood 
by  all  but  the  lady  most  concerned  in  it. 

''  Lord  Pendennyss  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  deservedly 
BO,"  cried  the  duke.  "  He  has  set  an  example  to  the  nobi- 
lity, which  few  are  equal  to  imitate.  An  only  son,  with  an 
immense  estate,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  a 
soldier,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  it  in  the  world ;  noi 
baa  he  neglected  any  of  his  private  duties  as  a  man " 

''  Or  a  Christian,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  delighted 
with  the  praises  of  the  earl. 

"  Nor  of  a  Christian,  I  beheve,"  continued  the  duke ;  "  he 
appeal's  consistent,  humble,  and  sincere — three  reqmsites,  I 
believe,  for  that  character," 
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"  Does  not  jour  gra«e  know  ?"  said  Emily,  with  a  benevo- 
lent sniiie 

Derwent  colored  sliglitly  as  lie  answered — 

"  Not  as  well  as  I  ouglit;  but" — lowering  his  voice  for 
lier  ear  alone,  he  added,  "  under  proper  iostrnctJon  I  think  I 
might  learn." 

"  Then  1  would  recommend  that  book  to  you,  my  lord," 
rejoined  Emily,  with  a  bluah,  pointing  to  a  pocket  Bible 
which  lay  neai'  her,  thougli  alill  ignorant  of  tlio  allusion  he 
aieant  to  convey. 

"  May  I  ask  the  lionor  of  an  audience  of  Miss  Moseley," 
said  Derwent,  in  the  same  low  tone,  "  whenever  her  leisure 
will  admit  of  her  granting  the  favor  ?'' 

Emily  was  surprised  ;  but  from  the  previous  conversatioti 
and  the  current  of  her  thoughts  at  the  moment,  supposing 
his  communication  had  some  reference  to  the  subject  before 
them,  she  rose  from' her  chair,  and  unobtrusively,  but  cer- 
tainly with  im  iur  of  perfect  innocence  and  composure,  she 
went  into  the  adjoining  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open 
very  near  them. 

Oaixiline  Harris  had  abandoned  all  ideas  of  a  coronet' 
with  the  departure  of  the  Marquess  of  Eltrlngh.ini  and  hia 
sisters  for  their  own  seat;  and  as  a  final  effort  of  her  fading 
chai'ms,  had  begun  to  calculate  the  capabilities  of  Captain 
Jarvia.who  had  at  this  .time  honored  Bath  with  his  company 

It  is  true,  the  lady  would  have  greatly  preferred  her 
father's  neighbor,  but  that  was  an  h'retrievable  step.  He 
had  retired,  disgusted  with  her  haughty  dismissal  of  his 
hopes,  and  was  a  man  who,  although  he  greatly  admired 
her  fortune,  was  not  to  be  recalled  by  any  beck  or  smile 
which  might  grow  out  of  caprice. 

Lady  Jaivis  had,  indeed,  rather  magnified  the  personal 
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qualifioaSona  of  her  aoo  ;  but  the  disposition  t'uej-  had  maat 
fested.to  devote  some  of  their  suiplus  wealth  to  purchasing 
a  title,  had  great  weight,  for  Miss  Hai-ris  would  cheei-fuUy, 
at  any  lime,  have  saciificed  one  half  her  liwii  fortune  to  be 
called  my  lady.  Jarvis  would  make  but  a  shabby -looking 
lord,  'tis  true ;  but  tlieu  what  a  lord's  wife  would  she  uot 
make  herself!  His  father  was  a  merchant,  to  be  siife,  hut 
then  meichaots  were  always  immensely  rich,  and  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  projwrly  applied,  might  make  the  mer- 
chant's son  a  baron.  She  therefore  resolved  to  inquiie,  the 
first  opportunity,  into  the  condition  of  the  sinking  fund  of  his 
plebeianism,  and  had  serious  thoughla  of  contributing  her 
mite  towards  the  advancement  of  the  desii'cd  object,  did  she 
find  it  within  the  bounds  of  probable  success. 

An  occasion  soon  offered,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Captain 
to  accompany  him  in  an  excursion  in  the  tilbury  of  his 
brother-in-law. 

In  this  ride  they  passed  the  equipages  of  Lady  Harriet 
and  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  their  respective  mistresses,  taking  an 
Airing.  In  passing  the  latter,  Jarvia  bowed  (for  he  had 
renewed  hia  acquaintance  at  the  rooms,  without  daring  to 
visit  at  the  lodgings  of  Sir  Edward),  and  Miss  Harris  saw 
both  paities  as  they  dashed  by  them. 

''You  know  the  Moseleys,  Caroline?"  said  Jarvis,  with 
the  freedom  her  miinners  had  established  between  them. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  drawing  her  head  back  from  k 
view  of  the  cairiages ;  "  what  fine  anns  those  of  the  Duke' 
we— and  the  coronet,  it  is  so  nobie — so  rich— I  am  sure  if 
were  a  man,''  laying  great -emphasis  on  the  word— "I  woul 
■be  a  Lord.'' 

"  If  you  could,  you  mean,"  cried  the  captain. 

"Could— why  money  will  buy  a  title,  you  know — only 
most  people  are  fondei'  of  their  cash  than  of  honor." 
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"  That's  liglit,"  s^d  the  unreflecting  oapfaia ;  "  money  b 
tie  thing,  after  all.  Now  what  do  you  snppose  our  last 
raess-biil  came  to?" 

''  Oh,  don't  talk  of  eating  and  drinking,"  cried  Miss  Harris, 
In  affected  ayemon;  "is  it  beneath  the  consideration  of 
nobility." 

"  Then  any  one  may  be  a  lord  for  me,''  said  Jarvis,  drily 
"  if  they  are  not  to  eat  and  drink  ;  why,  what  do  they  live 
for,  but  such  sort  of  things  !" 

"  A  soldiei'  lives  to  fight  and  gain  honor  and  distinction" 
— for  his  wife — Miss  Harris  would  have  added,  had  she 
spoken  all  she  thought. 

"  A  poor  way  that  of  spending  a  man's  time,"  said  the 
Captain.  ''  Now  there  is  Captain  Jones  in  our  regiment ; 
they  say  he  loves  fighting  as  much  as  eating  ;  if  he  do,  he  ia 
a  bloodthirsty  fellow." 

"You  know  bow  intimate  I  am  with  your  dear  mother," 
continued  the  lady,  bent  on  the  piincipal  object;  "  she  has 
made  rae  acquainted  with  her  greatest  wish." 

"  Her  greatest  wist  1"  cried  the  Captfiin,  in  astonishment; 
"  why,  what  can  that  be  ? — a  new  coach  and  horses  ?" 

"  No,  I  mean  one  much  dearer  to  ns — I  should  say,  to 
her,  than  any  such  trifies  :  she  has  told  me  of  the  plan." 

"  Plan  I"  said  Jarvis,  sfill  in  wonder,  ■'  what  plan  ?" 

"  About  the  fund  for  the  peerage,  you  know.  Of  course, 
the  thing  ia  sacred  with  me,  as,  indeed,  I  am  equally  inte 
rested  with  you  all  in  its  success." 

Jarvis  eyed  her  with  a  knowing  look,  and  as  she  concluded, 
rolling  his  eyes  in  an  expression  of  significance,  he  said — 

"  What,  sefve  Sir  William  some  such  way,  eh  ?" 

"  I  will  assist  a  little,  if  it  be  necessary,  Henry,"  said  the 
lady,  tenderly,  "  although  my  mite  cannot  amount  to  a  great 
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Jhiring  this  apeecli,  the  Captain  was  woDdering  what  she 
)  (did  mean ;  bat,  having  had  a  suspicion,  from  something 
fjiM  bad  ffdlen  from  hia  mother,  that  the  lady  was  inteu'led 
for  him  as  a  wife,  and  th^  she  might  he  as  great  a  dupe  as 
Lady  Jarvia  herself,  he  was  resolved  to  know  the  whole,  and 
to  act  accordingly. 

"  I  thitit  it  might  be  made  to  do,"  he  replied,  evasively 
in  order  to  discover  the  extent  of  his  oorapanion's  infovma- 

"  Do !" ,  cried  Miss  Harris,  with  fervor,  "  it  cannot  fail ! 
How  much  do  you  suppose  will  be  wanting  to  buy  a  barony, 
for  instance  ?" 

"  Hem !"  said  Jarvis ;  "  you  mean  more  than  we  have 
already  ?'' 

"  Certainly." 

"  Why,  about  a  thousand  pounds,  1  think,  will  do  it,  with 
what  we  have,''  said  Jarvis,  affecting  to  calculate. 

"  Is  that  all?"  cried. the  delighted  Carohne  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain grew  in  an  instant,  in  her  eslimation,  three .  inches 
higher  ; — :quiie  noble  in  his  air,  and,  in  sJiort,  very  tolerably 
handsome. 

From  that  moment,  Miss  Harris,  in  her  own  mind,  had 
fixed  the  fate  of  Captain  Jarvis,  and  had  determined  to  be 
hia  wife,  whenever  sha  coul-d  persuade  him  to  offer  himself; 
a  thing  she  had  no  doubt  of- accomplishing  with  comparative 
ase.  Not  so  the  Captain.  Like  all  weak  men,  there  was 
nothing  of  which  he  stood  more  in  terror  than  of  ridicule. 
He  had  heard  the  mancenvres  of  Miss  Harris  laughed  at  by 
many  of  the  young  men  in  Bath,  and  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  add  himself  to  the  food  for  mirth  of  these  wags ; 
and,  indeed,  had  cultivated  her  acquaintance  vnth  a  kind  of 
bravado  to  some  of  his  bottle  companions,  in  order  to  show 
hia   ability  to  oppose  all   her  arts,  when  most   exposed  ta 
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tiiem :  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  sticcesi 
of  this  description  of  ladies,  that  their  characters  soon  become 
suspected,  and  do  them  infinitely  more  injury  than  all  their 
skill  in  their  vocation. 

With  these  views  in  the  respective  champions  the  campaign 
Opened,  and  the  lady,  on  her  leturn,  acquainted  his  mothei' 
with  the  situation  of  the  privy  purse,  tliat  was  to  promote  hei 
drtfling  child  to  the  enviable  distinction  of  the  peerage.  La<Jy 
Jai-vis  was  for  purchasing  a  baronetcy  on  the  spot,  with  what 
they  had,  under  the  impression  that  when  ready  for  anofher 
promotion  they  would  only  have  to  pay  the  difference,  as 
they  did  in  the  army  when  lie  received  hia  captaincy.  As, 
however,  the  son  was  opposed  to  any  arrangement  that  might 
make  the  producing  the  few  hundred  pounds  he  had  obtained 
from  hia  n:tother's  folly  necessai-y,  she  was  obliged  to  post- 
pone the  wished-for  day,  until  thrir  united  efforts  could  com- 
pass the  means  it  eftectmg  the  main  pomt  As  an  earnest, 
howevei  cf  hei  "spirit  in  the  ciuse  she  gave  him  i  fifty  pound 
note,  tliat  morning  obtained  fitm  her  husband  and  which 
the  Captain  lost  at  one  throw  of  the  dice  to  his  biother-in- 
iaw  the  ame  eieninj; 

During  tlie  preceding  events  Egerton  had  either  studi- 
onsly  avoided  all  collision  with  the  Moseleys  or  his  engage- 
ments hid  confined  him  to  suth  le  y  diffeient  scenes,  that 
they  never  met 

The  Biionet  had  felt  his  pie^ience  a  lej  oach  and  Lady 
Moseley  rejoiced  that  Egeiton  jot  powsCsstd  sufficient  sham 
to  keep  him  from  insult  nii  her  nith  hw  compan) 

It  WIS  a  month    itter  the  departuia  of  Lidy  Chatterton 

that  Sii  Edwaid  returned  to  B as  related  m  the  pre- 

r*ding  chapter  ind  that  the  auan^ements  foi  the  London 
winter  wpie  comm  need 

The  day  prece  1  n^^  tl  en  \i-\t  ig  Lit!    the  ei^ig'-ment  of 
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Ctatterton  with  Lady  Himetn  as  made  public  amongst  their 
mutual  fnends  ai  d  an  intimation  wis  given  th'it  tl  eir  n  ip 
t  ala  would  be  celebrated  before  the  f  imilj  of  the  Duke  left 
his  seat  fyi  the  capital 

Sgmethmg  of  the  pleiaure  that  she  had  f^r  a  long  time 
been  a  stranger  to  wi**  felt  by  Em  Ij  Mo-ieley  as  thi    well 

leinerabered  tower  of  the  village  chuich  of  B sirucli  hf  r 

Hght  on  their  i-eturn  from  their  piotncted  eicui-sir n  Moie 
thin  fuui  month*;  had  elapsed  since  they  hid  commenced 
then  travels  ind  in  that  pennd  what  changes  of  sentimpnta 
hid  E,hc  Mot  witnessed  m  otheiB,  of  opnions  of  mmkind  m 
geneial  and  of  one  indniduil  in  piihculai  hid  she  not 
exj.eni'iiL.ed  in  hei  own  pei-son  The  benevol(-nt  sm  les,  the 
respectful  salutations  they  received  m  passm^^  the  little  gioup 
of  houses  which  clnateied  roimd  the  ohvuch  had  obtained 
the  name  ot  the  ^lUa^e  '  conv  yed  a  sens,ition  ot  dehfiht 
that  can  only  be  felt  by  the  deserving  and  virtuous;  and  the 
smiling  faces,  in  several  instances  glistening  with  tears,  which 
met  them  at  the  Hall,  gave  ample  testimony  to  the  worth  of 
■both  the  master  and  hisseryants. 

Francis  and  Clara  were  in  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  a 
very  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  rector  and  Mrs.  Ives, 
having  heard  they  had  passed,  drove  in  also.  In  saluting  the 
different  members  of  tbe  family,  Mrs.  "Wilson  noticed  the 
startled  look  of  the  doctor,  as  the 'change  in  Emily's  appear- 
ance lirst  met  his  eyes.  Her  bloom,  if  not  gone,  was  greatly 
diminished^  and  it  was  only  when,  under  the  excitement  of 
strong  emotions,  that  her  face  possessed  that  radiance  which 
had  HO  eminentiy  distinguished  it  before  her  late  journey. 

"Where  did  you  last  see  my  friend  George?"  said  the 
Doctor  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  the  course  of  the  first  afternoon, 
M  he.  toolf  3  seat  by  her  side,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
femily 
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"  At  L ,"  said  Mi's,  Wilson,  gravely. 

*'  L !"  cried  the  doctor,  in  evident  amazement.    "Wai 

lie  not  at  Bath,  then  during  your  stay  there  V' 

"  No ;  I  undei-stjmd  he  was  in  attendance  on  somt!  sick 
I'elative,  which  detMned  him  from  Lis  friends,"  said  Mrs,  Wil- 
son, wondering  why  the  doctor  chose  to  introduce  so  delicate 
a  topic.  Of  his  guilt  in  relation  to  Mi's.  Fitag'erald  he  was 
doubtless  ignorant,  but  surely  not  of  his  mamage. 

"  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  heard  from  him,"  coniinuod 
the  doctor,  regarding  Mrs,  Wilson  expressively,  but  to  ivhich 
the  lady  only  repUed  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  tlie  body ; 
and  the  Rector,  after  pausing  a  moment,  continued ; 

"  You  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I  am  bold  enougii 
to  ask,  has  George  ever  expressed  a.  wish  to  become  con- 
nected with  your  niece  by  Other  ties  than  those  of  fiiend- 
ship  f 

"  He  did,"  answered  the  widow,  after  a  little  hesitation. 

"  He  did,  and — " 

"  Was  vefused,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  slight 
feeling  for  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  which  for  a  moment  caused 
her  to  lose  sight  of  justice  to  Denbigh. 

Dr.  Ives  was  silent ;  but  manifested  by  his  dejected  coun- 
tenance the  interest  he  had  taken  in  this  anticipated  connex- 
ion, and  as  Mrs.  Wilson  had  spoken  with  ill-concealed  reluc- 
tance on  the  subject  at  'all,  the  Rector  did  not  attempt  a 
renewal  of  the  disBgreeable 
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"  SjyfKHBON  has  returned,  and  I  certainly  must  hear  from 
Hairifi*,,'^  exclaimed  the  sister  of  Pendennyss,  as  she  stood  at 
ft  Vikvh)w  watdiing  the  return  of  a  aei'vaut  from  tlie  neigh- 
feori',15  jiost-offiec. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  rejoined  the  Eai'l;  who  was  seated  by  tiie 
brenikfant  t^le,  waiting  the  leisure  of  the  iady  to  give  him 
hia  cup  of  tea — "  You  find  Wales  very  dull,  sister,  I  sin- 
oeiely  hope  both  Derwent  and  Harriet  will  not  forget  theii' 
Ijyomise  of  visiting  us  this  month.'' 

The  lady  slowly  took  her  seat  at  tiie  table,  engrossed  in 
li^r  own  reflections,  when  the  man  entered  with  his  bud^ 
of  news ;  and  having  deposited  sundry  papere  and  lettn's  lie 
respectfully  withdrew.  The  Earl  ^ancud  his  «yes  over  the 
directions  of  the  epistles,  and  turning  to  hia  servants  said, 
"  Answer  the  bell  wlien  called,"  Three  <W  four  iiveried  foot- 
men deposited  their  silver  salvers  and  diffeient  implements 
of  servitude,  and  the  peer  and  hia  sister  were  left  to  them  - 
selves. 

"  Here  is  one  from  the  Duke  to  me,  and  one  for  jtiu  from 
uis  sister,"  said  the  brother ;  '*  I  propose  they  be  I'ead  aloud 
for  ow  mutual  advantage."  To  this  proposal  the  lady,  whasi! 
curiosity  to  hear  the  contents  of  Derwent's  lettei'  greatly 
exceeded  her  interest  in  that  of  his  sister,  cheerfully  acqui- 
psced;  and  her  brother  first  broke  the  seal  of  his  own  epistle, 
and  read  its  contents  as  follow : 

"NotwithsUnding  my  promise  of  seeing  you  this  month 
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in  Cv^ii^i  ,  ..nshire,  I  remain  here  yet,  my  dear  Pendennyss, 
unable  to  tear  myself  from  the  attractions  I  have  found  iii 
this  city,  although  the  pleasure  of  their  contemplation  li^a 
been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  mortified  feelings  and 
unreqmted  affcolJons,  It  is  a  truth  (though  jiossibly  diffi- 
cult to  be  helieved),  that  this  mercenary  iige  has  produced 
a  female  disengaged,  young,  and  by  no  means  very  rich, 
who  has  refused  a  jointuje  of  six  thousand  a  year,  with  tho 
privilege  of  walking  at  a  coronaUon  within  a  dozen  of  royalty 
itself." 

Here  the  ace  dental  fiUing  of  a  cup  fiom  thp  han  is  A 
thp  fur  Istenei  caused  some  1  ttlemtenupfiun  to  the  leidmg 
'  t  the  brother,  but  an  the  ladv  with  %  gotd  deal  >{  tiepidi 
lioi  ^nd  miny  blushes  apologized  histily  lor  the  confusion 
hei  awlnvirdoess  hid  nnde  the  Eiil  contmued  to  real 

"16  uld  almost  woiship  hei  mdepindcnoc  1  r  1  know 
ihe  wishes  of  both  her  pareat"!  weie  for  inj  suece^s  I  eon 
6'ss  to  you  freelj  that  my  vinity  ha«  been  a  good  deal 
hurt  IS  I  leilly  thought  myself  agiepUle  to  her  She 
ceitainly  hstened  to  my  conversation  and  idmitted  my 
ippTOaches,  with  nijre  satisfaction  than  tboae  of  inj  othei 
of  th*  men  around  i  er  and  when  I  lentured  t>Iiint  to  her 
thii  circumstance  as  some  justification  foi  my  [lesuraption, 
fclie  fi  inkly  acknowledged  the  tiuth  ot  ui}  irapiession,  and, 
without  explaining  the  i-easons  ff  r  hei  conduct  deeply 
regietted  Ihe  construction  I  had  been  led  tj  ptice  upon  tb 
circum'.tinoe  Yes  mj  loid  I  felt  it  necessary  to  apjlogize 
'o  Emil)  Moselej  for  piesuming  to  ispire  to  the  honor  of 
possessing  bo  much  loveliness  ■snd  Mrtue  Tb  t  acoidenta 
ndvjmtages  of  rani  and  wealth  lose  all  their  luipoitance 
when  opiospd  to  bu  dehcacj    mgrniiousnes     nnd  ui  iff  cttd 

"I  hive   belli  it  intimited  litflj    tb^t   G  oige  Denbigh 
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wsa  in  bome  w<iy  or  othei  inatrumouta  in  saving  her  life 
uncp,  and  tliat  to  hci  ^  if  tade  and  to  my  [psenblmce  to 
tlie  colonel  am  t  ind  btfd  to  a  tonsidei '»tion  wilh  Mi=9 
Moselej  which  although  it  has  been  the  roems  of  bu^  rg 
me  up  with  fjJae  hoje"  1  cin  neier  re^iet  from  the  plea 
suie  hei  socicly  his  afforded  me  I  hiie  lem'iik  d  on  my 
mentiomna;  his  ninie  to  her  that  she  honed  unut^uil  emo 
t  nn  an!  as  Denbigh  is  •Uready  a  husband  aid  myself 
lejeeted  the  tield  is  now  faiily  open  to  you  You  i  11 
enter  on  lout  enterpnse  with  gre^t  advantage  is  you  hivj 
the  same  flitt  nng  resemblance  and  if  finythmg  the  voice 
whiijb  I  im  told  IS  our  gieatest  lecommendation  with  the 
'adies  in  1  ightr  peifeotion  than  either  George  or  youi  hum' 
blc  servant 

Here  the  reider  stopped  of  his  own  accoid  and  was  so 
nienllj  ibsoibed  in  his  meditation',  that  the  almcst  brpatb 
'ess  curiosity  of  his  sister  was  obliged  to  find  relief  by  ^desir- 
ing him  to  proceed.  Roused  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the 
nai'l  changed  color  sensibly,  and  oontitftied : 

"  But  to  be  serious  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
my  future  life  (for  I  sometimes  think  her  negative  will  make 
Denbigh  a  duke),  the  lovely  girl  did  not  appear  happy  at 
the  time  of  our  interview,  nor  do  I  think  sbe  enjojs  at  any 
time  the  spirits  nature  has  evidently  given  heu  Hairiet  is, 
nearly  as  great  an  admirer  of  Miss  Moseley,  and  takes  her 
refusal  to  heart  as  much  as  mi  self  she  e\en  itt^mpted  to 
intercede  with  her  in  my  bebilf  But  the  charming  girl 
though  mild,  grateful,  and  deliLate  was  firm  ind  uneqiii 
local,  and  left  no  grounds  f  r  the  lemotest  esjer^tion  of 
luccess  from  persei'erance  on  my  part 

"AsHaniet  had  received  an  mtimatnn  th' it  both  Miss 
Moseley  and  her  aunt  entertained  e\tiemeJy  i  gid  notions  iin 
the  score  of  religion,  she  took  occasion  to  intioduce  the  sub- 
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joct  in  her  conference  with  the  former,  and  was  tolii  in 
reply,  '  that  other  considerations  would  have  deteimini^d  her 
to  decline  the  honor  I  intended  her ;  but  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  my  principles 
would  be  necessary  before  she  could  entertain  a  thought  of 
accepting  my  hand,  or,  indeed,  that  of  any  other  man.' 
Thick  of  that,  Pendennyss !  'fhe  principles  of  a  duke  ! — 
now,  a  dukedom  and  forty  thousand  a  year  would  furnish  a 
character,  with  moat  people,  for  a  Nero. 

"  I  trust  the  important  object  I  have  had  in  ■riew  here  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  my  bjeaoli  of  promise  to  you  ;  and  I 
am  serious  when  I  wish  you  (unless  the  pretty  Spaniard  has, 
as  I  sometimes  suspect,  made  you  a  captive)  to  see,  and 
endeavor  to  bring  me  in  some  degree  connected  with,  the 
oharmbg  family  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley. 

"  The  aunt,  Mi's.  Wilson,  often  speaks  of  you  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other,  is  strongly 
enlisted  in  your  favor,  and  Miss  Moseley  hears  your  name 
mentioned  with  evident  pleasure.  Ybttr  religion  or  princi- 
ples cannot  be  doubted.  You  can  offer  larger  settlements, 
as  honorable  if  not  as  elevated  a  title,  a  far  more  illustrious 
name,  purchased  by  your  own  services,  and  personal  ment 
greatly  exceeding  the  pretensions  of  your  assured  friend  and 
relative,  "  Derwent." 

Both  brother  and  sister  were  occupied  with  their  own 
eflections  for  several  minutes  after  the  letter  was  ended,  and 
the  silence  was  broken  first,  by  the  latter  saying  with  a  low 
tone  to  her  brother,^ — - 

"  You  must  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Wilson ;  she  is,  I  know,  very  anxious  to  see  you,  and  yoii[ 
friendship  for  the  general  I'cquirea  it  of  you." 

"  T  owe  General  Wilson  much,"  replied  the  brother,  in  a 
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melancholy  voiae  •  "  and  whea  we  go  to  Annerdale  House, 
I  wish  you  to  malte  the  acquaintance  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Moseley  family,  should  they  he  in  town  this  winter  ; — l)ut 
you  have  yet  tho  letter  of  Harriet  to  read.'' 

After  first  hastily  running  over  its  contents,  tlie  lady  com- 
menced the  fulfilment  of  lier  part  of  the  engagement. 

"  Fi'ederick  has  been  so  much  engrossed  of  late  with  hia 
own  affairs,  that  he  has  forgotten  there  is  such  a  creature  in 
eiistence  as  his  sister,  or,  indeed,  any  one  else  hut  a  Miss 
Emily  Moseley,  and  consequently  I  have  been  unable  to 
fulfil  my  promise  of  mating  jou  a  visit,  for  want  of  a  i>fo]>er 
escort,  and — and — perhaps  some  other  considerations,  not 
worth  mentioning  in  a  letter  I  know  you  will  read  to  the 

"  Yes,  my  dear  cousin,  Frederick  Denbigh  has  supplicated 
the  daughter  of  a  country  baronet  to  become  a  duchess; 
and,  heai-  it,  ye .  man-iage-seeking  nymphs  and  marri:ige- 
making  dames  !  has  supplicated  in  vain  I 

"  I  confess  to  you,  when  the  thing  was  first  in  i^itBtion, 
my  aristocratic  blood  roused  itself  a  little  at  the  anticipated 
connexion  ;  but  finding  on  examination  that  Sir  Edward  was 
of  no  doubtful  lineage,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  Chattertons 
runs  in  his  veins,  and  finding  the  young  lady  everything  I 
could  wish  in  a  sister,  my  scruples  soon  disappeared,  with 
the  foUy  that  engendered  them. 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  any  aJai'm,  for  the  lady  very 
decidedly  refused  the  honor  offered  her  hy  Derwent,  and 
what  makes  the  matter  worse,  refused  the  solicitations  of  hi 
sister  also. 

"  I  have  fifty  times  been  surprised  at  my  own  condescen- 
lion,  and  to  this  moment  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it 
was  to  the  lady's  woi'th,  my  brother's  happiness,  or  the  Ohat- 
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terton  blood,  that  I  finaJly  yielded,  Heigho !  this  Chatterton 
is  certa  nly  mu  h  t  o  handsome  for  a  man ;  but  I  forget  you 
have  no         ee     1  (Here  an  arch  smile  aUile  over  the 

featiu'es  of  (1  e  1  t  e  s  his  .sister  continued)^''  To  return 
to  my  na  at  on  I  had  t  alf  a  mind  to  send  for  a  Miss  Harris 
there  is  he  e  to  1  a  u  he  most  approved  fashion  of  a  lady 
preferring  ■»  t  hut  as  fame  said  she  was  just  now  practiainij 
on  a  certiun  liero  ycleped  Captain  Jai-vis,  heir  to  Sir  Timo  of 
that  name,  it  struck  me  her  system  might  be  rather  too 
abrupt,  so  I  was  fain  to  adopt  the  best  plan— that  of  trusting 
10  nature  and  my  own  feelings  for  words, 

"  Nobility  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  thing  (for  those  who 

have  it),  but  I  would  defy  the  oid  Margravine  of to 

keep  up  the  semblance  of  superiority  with  Emily  Hoseley. 
She  is  so  very  natural,  so  very  beautiful,  and  wiihal  at  times 
a  little  arch,  that  one  is  afrwd  to  set  up  any  other  dislinc- 
tiona  than  such  as  can  be  fairly  supported. 

"I  commenced  with  hoping  her  determination  to  reject  the 
hand  of  Fi'edenck  was  not  an  unalterable  one.  (Yes,  1 
called  him  Frederick,  what  I  never  did  out  of  my  own  family 
before  in  my  life.)  Thei-e  was  a  considerable  tremor  in  the 
voice  of  Miss  Moseley,  as  she  i-eplied,  '  1  now  perceive,  when 
too  late,  that  my  indiscretion  has  given  reason  to  my  friends 
to  think  that  I  have  entertained  intentions  towards  his  grace, 
of  which  I  enti'eat  you  to  believe  me*  Lady  Han'iet,  I  am 
innocent.  Indeed — indeed,  as  anything  more  than  an  agree 
able  acquaintance  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  think  of 
your  brother :'  and  from  my  soul  I  believe_her.  We  con 
tinned  our  conversation' foi-  half  an  hour  longer,  and  such  wa 
the  ingenuousness,  delicacy,  and  high  religious  feeling  dis 
played  by  the  charming  girl,  that  if  I  entered  the  I'oom  with 
a  spark  of  regret  that  I  was  compelled  to  solicit  another  to 
fevor  my  brotlier's  love,  I  left  it  with  a  feeling  that  my  efforts 
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had  been  unsuceessl'ul.  Yes  1  thon  peerless  sister  of  the 
more  peerless  Pendennyss  !  I  once  thought  of  your  ladyship 
as  a  wife  for  Derwent — " 

A  glass  of  water  was  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  cleai 
her  voice,  which  grew  husky  from  speaking  so  long. 

"  But  I  now  openly  avow,  neither  your  hirth,  your  him 
dred  thousand  pounds,  nor  your  ment,  would  put  you  on  a 
footing,  in  my  estimation,  with  my  Emily.  You  may  form 
some  idea  of  her  power  to  captivate,  and  of  her  indifferencs 
to  her  conquests,  when  I  mention  tliat  she  once  lefused— but 
I  forget,  you  don't  know  him,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a 
judge.  The  thing  is  finally  decided,  and  we  shortly  go  into 
Westmoreland,  and  next  week,  the  Moseleys  return  to  North- 
amptonshire. I  don't  know  when.Iahallheable  to  visit  you,  and 
think  I  may  note  safely  invite  you  to  Denbigh  Castle,  although 
a  montb  i^o  I  might  have  hesitated.  Love  to  the  earl,  and 
e  to  yourself  of  lyialterable  regard. 

"  Harrjet  Dekbigh." 


"P.  S,  I  believe  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mia. 
sister  of  Loid  Chatterton,  has  gone  io  Portugal,  and  that  the 
peer  himself  is  to  go  into  the  country  with  us :  there  is,  I 
suppose,  a  fellow-feeling  between  t/tem  just  now,  though  I  do 
not  think  Chatterton  looks  so  very  miserable  as  he  might. 
Adieu." 

On  ending  this  second  epistle  the  same  silence  which  had 
succeeded  the  reading  of  the  first  pi'evwled,  until  the  lady 
with  an  arch  expression,  interrupted  it  by  saying, 

"  Harriet  will,  I  thinlf,  soon  grace  the  peerage." 

"  And  happily,  I  tiust,"  replied  the  brother. 

"  Do  you  know  Loid  Chatterton  "?" 

"I  do;  he  is  very  amiable,  and  admirably  calculated  to 
contrast  I'ith  the  lively  gaiety  of  Harriet  Denbigh." 
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"Tou  believe  in  loving  our  opposites,  I  see,"  rejoined  the 
lady ;  and  (hen  affectionately  stretching  out  her  hand  to  him. 
Ate  added,  "  but,  Pendeiinysa,  you  must  give  me  for  a  sister 
oijo  as  nenrlj  like  yourself  as  posable." 

"  That  might  please  youi'  affections,"  answered  the  earl 
with  a  smile,  "  but  how  would  it  comport  with  my  tastes  ? 
Will  you  suffer  me  to  describe  the  kind  of  man  yow  are  to 
select  for  your  futui'e  iord,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  decided 
the  point  already  f 

The  lady  colored  violently,  aiid  appearing  anxious  to 
change  the  subject,  she  tumbled  over  two  or  three  unopened 
letters,  tis  she  cried  eagerly — 

"  Here  is  one  from  the  Donna  Julia."  The  earl  instantly 
broiie  the  seal  and  read  aloud ;  no  secrets  existing  between 
theai  in  relation  to  their  mutual  ftiend. 

"  Mv  Lord, 

"  I  hasten  to  write  you  what  I  know  it  will  give  you  plea- 
sure to  heal',  concerning  my  future  prospects  in  life.  My 
uncle,  General  IiTCaithy,  has  written  me  the  cheerful  tidings, 
that  my  father  has  consented  to  receive  his  only  child,  with- 
out any  other  sacrifice  than  a  condition,  of  attending  the 
service  of  the  Catholic  Church  without  any  professions  on 
my  aide,  or  even  an  understanding  that  I  am  conforming  to 
its  peculiar  tenets  This  may  be,  in  some  measure,  irksome 
at  times,  and  possibly  distressing ;  but  the  worship  of  God 
with  a  proper  humiliation  of  spirit,  I  have  learnt  to  conside. 
as  a  privilege  to  us  here,  and  I  owe  a  duty  to  my  earthly 
father  of  penitence  and  care  in  his  later  years  that  will  jus- 
tify the  measure  in  the  eyes  of  my  heavenly  One.  I  have, 
therefore,  aequninted  my  uncle  in  I'eply,  that  I  am  willing  Jo 
attend  the  Oonde's  summons  at  any  luoment  he  will  choose 
to  make  them ;  and  I  thought  it  a  debt  due  your  care  and 
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(riendship  to  apprise  your  lordship  of  my  approaching  depar 
ture  from  this  country ;  indeed,  I  have  great  roaaona  for 
believing  that  your  kind  and  unremitted  efforts  to  attdn  this 
object  have  already  prepared  you  to  expect  this  result. 

"  I  feel  it  will  he  impossible  to  quit  England  without  seeing 
you  and  your  sister,  to  thank  you  for  the  many,  very  many 
favors,  of  both  a  temporal  and  eternal  nature,  you  have  heeu 
the  ^ents  of  conferring  on  me.  The  cruel  suggestions  which 
I  dreaded,  and  which  it  appears  had  reached  the  ears  of  my 
friends  in  Spain,  have  prevented  my  troubling  your  lordship 
of  late  unnecessarily  with  my  coneems.  The  consideration 
of  a  friend  to  your  character  (Mrs.  Wilson)  has  removed  the 
necessity  of  applying  for  your  advice  ;  she  and  her  charming 
niece,  Miss  Emily  Moseley,  ha^e  been,  ne\t  to  youi'gelves,  the 
greatest  solace  I  have  bad  in  my  exUe,  and  united  you  will  be 
I'eraembered  in  my  prayers.  I  will  mirely  mention  here, 
deferring  the  explanation  untd  T  hPe  you  in  Londun,  that  I 
have  been  visited  by  the  wretch  from  whom  you  delnered 
me  in  Portugal,  and  that  the  means  of  ascertainincr  his  name 
have  fallen  into  my  hands.  You  will  be  the  beat  judge  of 
the  proper  steps  to  he  taken ,  but  I  wiah,  by  all  means, 
something  may  he  done  to  present  his  attempting  to  see  me 
in  Spain.  Should  it  be  discoieied  to  my  relations  there  that 
he  hai"  any  such  intentions,  it  would  certainly  tcimmate  m  his 
death,  and  possibly  in  my  disgiace  Wishing  you  ind  your 
kind  sister  all  possible  happiness,  I  remain, 

"  Your  Lordship's  obliged  friend, 

"Julia  Fitzobbalt).'' 

"  Oh !"  cried  the  aster  as  she  concluded  the  letter, "  we  must 
certwnly  see  her  before  she  goes.  What  a  wretoh  that  pen- 
leciitor  of  hers  must  he !  how  persevering  in  his  villany  1" 

"  He  does  exceed  my  ideas  of  effrontery,"  said  the  earl,  in 
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great  warmth — "  but  he  may  offend  too  far ,  the  Kw^  shall 
interpose  Iheir  j  ower  to  defeat  his  schenops,  should  he  ever 
repeat  them  " 

"He  attempted  to  take  your  hfe,  brothei,"  said  the  Jady 
shuddeiing,  '  if  I  remfmher  the  t^p  aright." 

"  Why,  I  htvc  endeavored  to  fiee  Inm  from  that  imputa 
tion,"  lejoined  the  brothti,  musing  "he  certainly  filed 
pistol,  but  the  latter  hit  my  hoise  at  such  a  distance  from 
myself,  thit  I  behtve  his  object  wis  to  disable  me  and  not 
murder  His  escape  has  astonished  me  ,  he  must  ha\e  fled 
by  himself  into  the  woDds,  as  Hiimer  wis  but  a  short 
distance  behind  me,  idmuably  mounted,  and  fhe  eacoit  was 
np  and  in  full  purauit  nithin  ten  minutes  After  ill  it  may 
be  for  the  best  he  was  not  taken ,  for  I  am  persuaded  the 
dragoons  would  haie  Babied  bim  on  the  sj>ot,  and  he  may 
have  parents  of  respectibility,  or  ^  wife  to  till  by  the  know- 
ledge of  his  misconduct " 

"  This  Emily  Moseley  must  be  a  f lultless  being,"  ciied  the 
sister,  as  she  Tin  over  the  contents  of  Julia's  lettei  "  Three 
different  letters,  and  each  containmg  her  praises  I" 

The  earl  made  no  reply,  but  opening  the  duke's  letter 
again,  he  appeared  to  be  studying  its  contents  His  color 
slightly  changed  as  be  dwelt  on  its  passages  and  turning  to 
hi^  sister  he  inquired  il  she  bad  a  mind  to  tij  the  an  of  West- 
moreland for  a  couple  of  wefiks  or  a  month 

"As  you  say,  ray  Lord,"  replied  the  lady,  with  cheeks  of 
carlet. 

"  Then  I  say  we  will  go.  I  wish  much  to  see  Derwent 
and  I  think  there  will  be  a  wedding  during  our  visit." 

Ho  rang  the  hell,  and  the  almost  untasted  breakfast  wa 
removed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  servant  announced  that  his 
horse  was  in  readiness.  -The  earl  wished  his  sister  a  friendly 
good  morning,  and  proceeded  to  the  door,  where  was  stand 
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agroom,  and  the  mjlitaiy-looking  attendant  re<idy  mounted 

Throwing  himself  into  the  saddle,  the  young  peer  i-ode 
gracefully  from  the  door,  followed  by  his  attendant  horseman. 
Daring  this  ride,  the  master  suffered  his  steed  to  take  what- 
ever course  most  pieiised  himself,  and  his  follower  looked  up 
in  surprise  more  than  once,  to  see  the  careless  manner  in 
which  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  confessedly  one  of  the  best 
hoi-semen  in  England,  managed  the  noble  animal.  Having, 
however,  got  without  the  gates  of  his  own  park,  iind  into  the 
vicinity  of  numberless  cottages  and  farm-houses,  the  mas- 
ter recovered  his  recollection,  and  the  man  ceased  to  wonder. 

For  three  hours  the  equestrians  pursued  their  course 
through  the  beautiful  vale  which  opened  gracefully  opposiLe 
one  of  the  fronts  of  the  castie;  and  if  faces  of  smiling  wel- 
come, inquiries  after  liis  own  and  Lis  sister's  welfore,  which 
evidently  sprang  from  the  heart,  or  the  most  familiar  but 
respectful  representations  of  their  own  prosperity  or  misfor- 
tunes, gave  any  testimony  of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the 
tenantry  of  this  nobte  estate  for  their  landlord,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  young  nobleman  might  be  justly  considered 
envied. 

As  tlie  hour  for  dinner  approached,  they  tiimed  the  beads 
of  their  horses  towards  home ;  and  on  entering  the  park, 
removed  from  the  scene  of  industry  and  activity  without,  the 
earl  relapsed  into  his  fit  of  musing.  A  short  distance  from 
the  house  he  suddenly  called,  "  Harmer."  The  man  drove 
his  spurs  into  the  loins  of  his  horse,  and  in  an  instant  was  by 
the  side  of  his  master,  which  he  Signified  by  raising  his  hand 
to  his'  cap  with  the  palm  opening  outward. 

"  You  must  prepare  to  go  to  Spain  when  required,  in 
attendance  on  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.'' 
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The  man  received  his  order  with  the  indiffereace  of  o.a 
ased  to  adventures  and  movements,  and  having  laconically 
signified  his  assent,  he  drew  his  horse  back  again  iato  bn 
station  iu  the  rear. 
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The  day  succeeding  the  ariival  of  he  Moseleys  at  the  seat 
of  their  ancettors,  Mrs  ^^ils-on  obsened  Emilj  silently  jut 
ting  on  hei  jjehbse  and  walking  out  unatttnded  bj  eithui  of 
the  domestiLS  or  iny  of  the  family  There -was  ipeeuhu 
m  Unch  dIj  in  her  air  and  manner  which  mchned  the  cdu 
tious  aunt  to  suspect  that  her  charge  was  bent  on  the  indul 
gence  of  some  lil  judged  weakness  more  paiticuUi'y,  as  the 
direction  she  took  led  to  the  arbor,  a,  theatte  in  which  Den- 
bjgii  had  heen  so  conspicuous  an  actor.  Hastily  throwing 
a  cloak  over  her  own  shoulders,  Mrs.  Wilson  followed  Emily 
with  the  double  purpose  of  ascert^ning  her  views,  and  if 
necessary,  of  interposing  her  own  authority  against  the  repe- 
liljon  of  similar  excursions. 

As  Emily  approached  the  arbor,  whither  in  truth  she  had 
directed.her  steps,  its  faded  vegetation  and  chilling  aspect, 
so  different  from  its  verdure  and  luxuriance  when  she  last 
saw  it,  came  over  her  heart  as  a  symbol  of  her  own  blighted 
prospects  and  deadened  affections.  The  lecollection  of  Den- 
bigh's conduct  on  that  spot,  of  his  general  benevolence  and 
ssiduity  to  please,  being  forc'bly  recalled  to  her  mind  at  the 
iistant,  forgetful  of  her  object  in  visiting  the  arbor,  Emily 
yielded  to  her  sensibiliti^  and  sank  on  the  seat  weeping  as 
if  her  heart  would  breai. 

She  bad  not  time  to  diy  her  eyes,  and  to  collect  her 
scattered  thoughts,  before  Mrs.  Wilson  entered  the  arbor. 
Eyeing  her  niece  for  a  moment  with  a  sternness  unusuiU  for 
the  one  to  adopt  or  the  other  to  rec«ve,  she  said. 
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"  It  is  a  solemn  obHgat  w  1  g  U 

selves,  to  endeavor  to  supp  h  p  as  m 

patjble  with  our  duties ;      d    1  k         g      tp 

tlian  blindly  adhei'ing  to  tt  wh      w  d 

ofourenw.     Tt  is  as  fat  1 1    g    d  m      1         t  ja.t  t 

ourselves  to  persevere,  fm      Ifihrat  II 

those  innocent   wliom   e    d  has  ted         g    If 

Many  a  weak  woman  has        I  d   1         w     m      j  by        h 
wilful  obstinacy,  aided  by  th        p    d      11  y    f  b  1 

ing  hereelf  able  to  control     m      th  t  tb    1  w      fGd       li 
not  restrain," 

"  Oh,  dear  madam,  spo  V      t  I    dly  t(  bljpd 

the  weeping  girl ;  "  I — I    mgltjf  hwknssi 

assnre  you;"  and  looking     p  with  ^  P    *^      ^  '*"g 

nation  and  piety,  she  confi       1       H  th      p      wl 

he  saved  my  life,  I  was  Ittoff  pypj  f 
bis  conviction  of  the  erro  fhwj  df  tl  pd 
of  his  too — too  heavy  ti'an 

Mrs.  Wilson,  softened    Ira    t  to  te       b    self  d  b 

for  a  moment  with  a  mixtu       f  d  I  gbt      d        t       d 
milder  tone, — 

"  I  believe   you,  ray  dp  I  t.  Itl      gh   y 

may  have  loved  Denbigh  mhthty  ]  y  Mk 
and  his  ordinances  more  ;      d  1 1  91     ^  t^  *! 

were  he  a  disengag^ed  ma         d  }         1  th    w    Id— 

unsupported    by  anything    h  t   j  f   d  ty — y 

would  ever  so  far  forget  3  If        to  b  1-      w  f 

But  does  not  your  reli^o     d  t  y         wn  us  f  1 

society,  I'equire  you  wholly  tf  y  htfmh 
power  of  a  man  who  has  tl  1  j   d      d  mm 

To  this  Emily  replied,  in  a  hardly  audible  voice,  "  Oertoinlj 
—and  I  pray  constantly  for  it." 
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"It  ta  well,  my  love,"  said  the  aimt,  soothingly;  "you 
cannot  fail  with  such  means,  and  your  own  eserlJons,  finally 
to  prevail  over  your  own  woi'st  enemies,  your  passions.  The 
task  our  sex  has  to  sust^n  is,  at  the  best,  an  arduous  one ; 
but  so  much  the  greater  is  our  credit  if  we  do  it  well." 

"  Oh  I  how  is  an  unguided  girl  ever  to  j  udge  aright,  if, — " 
cried  Emily,  clasping  her  hands  and  speaking  with  great 
energy,  and  she  would  have  smd,  "  one  like  Denbigh  in 
appearance,  be  so  vile !''     Shame,  however,  kept  liei'  silent. 

"  Few  men  can  support  such  a  veil  of  hypociisy  as  that 
with  which  I  sometimes  thinly  Denbigh  must  deceive  even 
himself.  His  case  is  an  extraordinary  exception  to  a  veiy 
sacred  rule — '  that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,' "  replied 
her  aunt.  "  There  is  no  safer  way  of  judging  of  character 
that  one's  opportunities  will  not  admit  of-  moi'e  closely 
investigating,  than  by  examining  mto  and  duly  appi-eciating 
early  impressions.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  constantly 
seen  the  practjoe  of  piety  before  them,  from  infancy  to  the 
noon  of  hfe,  will  seldom  so  fer  abandon  the  recollection  of 
virtue  as  to  be  guilty  of  great  enormities.  Even  Divine 
Truth  has  promised  that  his  blessings  or  his  cui-ses  shall 
extend  to  many  generations.  It  is  true,  Uiat  with  our  most 
most  guarded  prudence  we  may  be  deceived."  Mrs.  Wil- 
son '  paused  and  sighed  heavily,  as  her  own  case,  connected 
with  the  loves  of  Denbigh  and  h«r  nieee,  occurred  strongly 
to  her  mind.  "  Yet,"  she  continued,  "  we  may  lessen  the 
danger  much  by  guarding  against  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
no  more  than  what  self-preservation  requiree  in  a  young 
woman.  But  for  a  religious  parent  lo  neglect  it,  is  a  wilful 
abandonment  of  a  most  solemn  duty." 

As  Mrs.  Wilson  concluded,  her  niece,  who  had  recovered 
the  command  of  her  feelings  pressed  her  hand  in  silence  to 
her  lips,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  retire  from  a  spot 
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which  she  found  I'eealled  too  many  recoOectionB  of  fl  man 
whose  image  it  was  her  imperious  duty  to  banish,  on  every 
consideration  of  propriety  and  religion. 

Their  walk  into  the  house  was  silent,  and  their  thoughts 
were  drawn  fr»m  the  unpleasant  topic  by  finding  a  letter 
from  Julia,  announcing  her  intended  departure  from  this 
country,  and  her  wish  to  take  leave  of  them  in  London 
before  she  sailed.  As  she  had  raentjoned  the  probable  day 
for  that  event,  both  the  ladies  were  delighted  to  find  it  was 
posterior  to  the  time  fixed  by  Sir  Edward  for  their  own 
visit  to  the  capital. 

Had  Jane,  instead  of  Emily,  been  the  one  that  suflfered 
through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Fitegerald,  however  innocently 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  her  violent  and  unconti-oUed  passions 
would  have  either  blindly  united  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
in  her  resentments ;  or,  if  a  sense  of  justice  had  vindicated 
the  lady  in  her  judgment,  yet  her  pride  and  ill-guided 
delicacy  would  have  felt  her  name  a  reproach,  that  would 
have  forbidden  any  intercourse  with  her  or  any  belonging  to 

Not  so  with  her  sister.  The  sufferings  of  Mrs.  Fitzgei'ald 
had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  her  youthful  feelings,  and  a  simi- 
laiity  of  opinions  and  practices  on  the  great  object  of  their 
lives,  had  brought  them  together  in  a  manner  no  misconduct 
in  a.  third  person  could  weaken.  It  is  true,  the  recollection 
of  Denbigh  was  intimately  blended  with  the  fate  of  Mrs 
Fit^erald,  But  Emily  sought  support  s^ainst  her  feeling 
from  a  quarter  that  rather  required  an  investigation  of  them 
than  a  desire  to  drovin  care  with  thought. 

She  never  indulged  in  romantio  reflections  in  which  the 
image  of  Denbigh  was  associated.  This  she  had  hardly 
done  in  her  happiest  moments  ;  and  his  marriage,  if  nothing 
eke  had  interfered,  now  absolutely  put  it  out  of  the  question. 
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But,  although  a  Christian,  and  an  humble  and  devout  one, 
Emily  Moseley  was  a  woman,  and  had  loved  ardently,  con- 
fidingly, and  gratefully.  Marriage  is  the  business  of  life 
with  ber  sex, — with  all,  next  to  a  preparation  for  a  better 
World, -^and  it  cannot  he  supposed  that  a  fii-st  passion  in  a 
bosom  like  that  of  our  heroine  was  to  be  suddenly  erased 
and  to  leave  no  vestiges  of  its  existence. 

Her  partiality  for  the  society  of  Derwent,  her  meditntjons 
in  which  she  sometiniea  detected  herself  drawing  a  picture 
of  what  Denbigh  might  have  been,  if  early  care  had  been 
taken  to  impress  him  with  his  situation  in  this  world,  and 
from  which  she  generally  retired  to  her  closet  and  her  knees, 
were  the  remains  of  feelings  too  strong  and  too  pui'e  to  be 
torn  from  her  in  a  moment. 

The  arrival  of  John,  with  Grace  and  Jane,  enlivened  not 
only  the  family  but  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Haughton  and 
his  numerous  friends  poured  in  on  the  young  couple  with  their 
congratulations,  and  a  few  weeks  stole  by  insensibly,  previ- 
ously to  the  commencement  of  the  journeys  of  Sir  Edward 
and  his  son — the  one  to  BenSeld  Lodge  and  the  other  to  St. 
James's  Square. 

On  the  I'etum  of  the  travellers,  a  few  days  before  they 
commenced  their  journey  to  the  capital,  John  laughingly  told 
his  uncle  that,  although  he  himself  greatly  admired  the  tasW 
of  Mr.  Peter  Johnson  in  dress,  yet  he  doubted  whether  th** 
present  style  of  fashions  in  the  metropolis  wftuld  not  be  scan' 
dalized  by  the  appearance  of  the  honest  steward. 

John  had  in  feet  noticed,  in  their  former  visit  to  London, 
mob  of  mischievous  boys  eyeing  Peter  with  indications  of 
reboihons  movements  which  threatened  the  old  man,  and 
from  which  he  had  retreated  by  taking  a  coach,  and  he  now 
made  the  suggestion  from  pure  good-nature,  to  save  him  any 
future  trouble  from  n  similar  cauie. 
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They  were  at  dinner  when  Moseley  made  tte  remark,  and 
the  steward  was  in  hi^  place  at  the  sideboard — for  his  master 
was  his  home.  Drawing  near  at  the  mention  of  his  name 
first,  and  casting  an  eye  ovei'  his  figure  to  see  if  all  was 
decent,  Peter  respectfully  broke  silence,  determined  to  defend 
his  own  cause. 

"  Why  !  Mr.  John — Mr.  John  Moseley  ?  if  I  might  judge, 
for  an  elderly  man,  and  a  serving  man,"  said  the  steward, 
bowing  humbly,  "  I  am  no  disparagement  to  my  friends,  or 
even  to  my  honored  master." 

Johnaoa'a  vindication  of  his  wardrobe  drew  the  eyes  of  tbe 
family  upon  him,  and  an  involuntary  smile  pa^ed  from  one 
to  the  other,  aa  they  admired  his  starched  figure  and  drab 
frock,  or  rather  doublet  with  sleeves  and  sKrfe.  Sir  Edwaid, 
being  of  the  same  opinion  with  his  son,  observed — 

"I  do  think,  Uncle  Benfield,  there  might  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  dress  of  your  steward  without  much-trouble  to 
the  ingenuity  of  his  tailor." 

"  Sir  Edward  Moseley — honorable  sir,"  swd  the  steward, 
beginning  to  grow  alarmed,  "  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  you  young 
gentlemen  may  like  gay  clothes ;  but  as  for  me  and  his 
honor,  we  are  used  to  such  as  we  wear,  and  what  we  are 
used  to  we  love." 

The  old  man  spoke  with  earnestness,  and  drew  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  his  master  to  a  review  of  his  attire.  After 
rejecting  that  no  gentleman  in  the  house  had  been  attended 
by  any  servitor  in  such  a  garb,  Mr.  Benfield  thought  it  time 
to  give  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

"  Why  I  remember  that  my  Lord  Gosford's  gentleman 
never  wore  a  livery,  nor  can  I  say  that  he  dressed  exactly 
after  the  manner  of  Johnson.  Every  member  had  his  body 
servant,  and  they  were  not  unfrequently  taken  for  their  mas- 
ters.    Lady  Juliana,  too,  .after  the  death  of  her  uephew,  had 
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one  or  twa  attendants  out  of  livery,  and  in  a  different. fashion 
froin  yoiir  attire.  Peter,  I  think  with  Jolin  Moseley  there, 
we  must  aJter  you  a  little  for  the  sake  of  appearances." 

"  Your  honor !"  stammered  out  Pet«r,  in  increased  terror ; 
"for  Mr.  John  Moseley  and  Sir  Edward,  and  yonngeriy  gen- 
tlemen like,  dress  may  do.  Now,  your  honor,  if—"  and 
Peter,  turning  to  Grace,  bowed  nearly  to  the  floor — "  I  had 
such  a  sweet,  most  beautiful  young  lady  to  smile  on  me,  I 
might  wish  to  charge ;  but,  sir,  my  day  has  gone  by." 
Peler  sighed  as  the  recollection  of  Patty  Steele  and  his  youth- 
ful love  floated  across  his  brain.  Grace  blushed  and  thanked 
him  for  the  compliraeTit,  and  gave  her  opinion  that  his  gal- 
lantry merited  a  better  costume. 

"  Peter,"  said  his  master,  decidedly,  "  I  think  Mrs.  Moseley 
is  right.  If  I  should  call  on  the  viscountess  (the  Lady  Juli- 
ana, who  yet  survived  an  ancient  dowager  of  seventy),  I  shall 
want  your  attendance,  and  in  your  present  garb  you  cannot 
fail  to  shock  her  delicate  feelings.  You  remind  me  now  I 
think,  every  time  I  look  at  you,  of  old  Harry,  the  farl's 
gamekeeper,  one  of  the  most  cruel  men  I  ever  knew." 

This  decided  the  matter.  Peter  well  knew  that  Jiis  mas- 
ter's antipathy  to  old  Harry  arose  from  his  having  pursued  a 
poacher  one  day,  in  place  of  helping  the  Lady  Juliana  over 
a  stile,  in  her  flight  from  a  bull  that  was  playing  Lis  gambols 
in  the  same  field ;  and  not  for  the  world  would  the  faithful 
steward  retain  even  a  feature,  if  it  brought  unpleasant  reool- 
ecuons  to  his  kind  master.  He  at  one  time  thought  of 
elosins'  his  innovations  on  his  wardrobn,  however,  with  a 
enange  of  his  oether  s^rdftnt ;  as  after  n  great  deal  of  study 
he  could  -i:lT  Slake  ou;  ihs  resfcr.-.Maiice  between  himself 
ana  the  oocojiious  wame-keeper  %  ;oi  Bisi,  ai  ine  leathern 
breeches,  Buv  fearful  or  some  poitis  esc;ipbg  his  mbmorv  id 
forty  j,;ars,  n£  tamely  acquiesced  in  all  John's  alterations. 
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and  appeared  at  his  station  three  days  afterwards  newlj 
decked  from  head  fo  foot  in  a  more  modern  suit  of  snuff- 
color. 

The  change  once  made,  Peter  greatly  adniLi^d  himself  in  a 
glass,  and  thought,  could  he  have  had  the  taste  of  Mr.  John 
Moseley  in  his  youth  to  direct  his  toilet,  that  the  hard  heart 
of  Patty  Steele  would  not  always  have  continued  so  obdu- 

Slr  Edward  wished  to  collect  his  neighbors  round  him 
once  more  before  he  left  them  for  another  four  months ;  and 
accoidingly  the  rector  and  his  wife,  Francis  and  Clara,  the 
Haughtons,  with  a  few  others,  dined  at  the  Hall  by  invita- 
tion, tlie  last  day  of  their  stay  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
company  had  left  the  table  to  join  the  ladies,  when  Grace 
came  into  the  drawing-room  with  a  face  covered  with  smiles 
and  beaming  with  pleasure. 

"  You  look  like  tlie  hearer  of  good  news,  Mi's.  Moseley,'' 
cried  the  rector,  catching  a  giimpse  of  her  countenance  as  she 
pas^d, 

"Good!  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe,"  replied  Gra«e. 
''  My  letters  from  my  brother  announce  that  his  marriage  took 
pJaee  last  week,  and  give  us  hopes  of,  seeing  them  all  in 
town  within  tbe  month.'' 

"  Married  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Haughton,  casting  his  eyes 
uneonBciously  on  Emily,  "  my  Lord  Chatterton  mai'ried ! 
May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  bride,  my  dear  Mrs.  Moselej  ?" 

"  To  Lady  Haniet  Denbigh — and  at  Denbigh  Castle  in 
Westmoreland  ;  but  vei-y  privately,  as  you  may  suppose  from 
eeing  Moseley  and  myself  here,"  answered  Grace,  ■  her 
heeks  yet  glowing  with  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  intel- 
igence, 

"  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  ?"  echoed  Mr,  Haughton ;  "  whatl 
a  Irmswoman  of  our  old  friend  1  your  friend.  Miss   Emily  (" 
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ht  TCcolleclJon  of  the  service  he  had  performed  at  the  arbor 
still  fresh  in  his  memoiy. 

Emily  commanded  hei-self  sufficiently  to  reply,  "  Brothers' 
hildren,  I  believe,  sir." 

"  But  a  ladi/ — how  came  she  my  lady  f"  continued  tht 
good  mac,  ansious  to  know  the  whole,  and  ignorant  of  any 
I'easons  for  delicacy  where  so  great  a  favorite  as  Denbigh  wa 
in  the  question, 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Derwent,"  said 
Mrs.  Moseley,  as  willing  as  himself  to  talk  of  her  new  sistei'. 

"How  happens  it  that  the  death  of  old  Mr.  Denbigh  was 
announced  as  plain  Geo.  Denbigh,  Esq.,  if  he  was  the  bro- 
ther of  a  dute  V"  said  Jane,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  pre- 
sence of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ives,  in  her  surviving  passion  for  gene- 
alogy :  "should  he  not  have  been  called  Lord  George,  or 
honorable  ?" 

This  was  the  first  time  any  allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
sudden  death  io  the  church  by  any  of  the  Moseleys  in  the 
hearing  of  the  rector's  family ;  a,nd  the  speaker  sat  in  breath- 
less terror  at  her  own  inadvertency.  But  Dr.  Ives,  observing 
thut  a  pi'ofound  silence  prevailed  as  soon  as  Jane  ended, 
answered,  mildly,  though  in  a  way  to  prevent  any  further 
comments — 

"  The  late  Duke's  succeeding  a  cousin-german  in  the  title, 
was  the  reason,  1  jiresmne.  Emily,  I  am  to  hear  from  you 
by  letter  I  hope,  after  you  enter  into  the  gaieties  of  the  me- 
tropolis ?" 

This  Emily  cheerfully  promised,  and  the  conversation  took 
another  turn. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  carefully  avoided  all  communications  with 
the  rector  concerning  his  youthful  friend,  and  the  Doctor 
appeared  unwilling  to  commence  anytliing  which  might  lead 
U)  hb  name  being  mentioned.     "  He  is  disappointed  in  him  aa 
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well  as  onrselves,"  tli  ought  the  widow,  "and  it  must  he  .inplen 
Bant  to  have  his  image  recalled.  He  saw  his  attentions  to 
Emily,  and  he  knows  of  his  marriage  to  Lady  Laura  of 
course,  and  he  loves  us  ail^  and  Emily  in.  particular,  too  wel 
not  to  feel  hurt  hy  hia  conduct." 

"  Sir  Edward  I"  cried  Mr.  Haughton,  with  a  laugh,  "  Eai-c 
nets  are  likely  to  be  plenty.  Have  you  heard  how  near  w 
were  to  have  another  in  the  neigh boi'hood  lately  ?"  Sir  Et 
ward  answered  in  the  negative,  and  his  neighbor  con- 
tinued— 

"W  hv  no  less  1  m'in  than  Caplnn  Jan  s  remote  1  to  the 
bloody  hand 

Ciptam  Iirvia  exclaimed  hve  or  sis  at  once ,  e\plain 
yourself   Mr  Haughton 

My  near  neighbor  yo  ing  Walker  has  been  to  B  th  dh 
an  unusual  buainess — his  h  alth — and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
countrv  he  has  brought  back  i  pretty  p  ece  of  scandal  It 
seem*  that  Lady  Jiivis  as  I  am  told  she  is  snce  she  left 
here  wished  to  ha^  e  her  hopeful  heir  made  a  lord  ai  d  that 
the  two  united  for  liome  six  moi  tha  m  forming  a  kini!  of 
savings  IabL  between  themselvei  t  enable  them  at  some 
future  day  to  b  ibe  the  nun  ster  to  hoior  the  peerage  with 
such  a  prod  gy  After  anbile  the  daughter  of  our  late  ac 
quamtance  8  r  W  illiam  Harris  became  'in  accessary  to  the 
plot  and  a  cont  iV  uf  or  too  to  the  tune  jf  i  couple  of  hundred 
J  o  inds  Some  circumslancps  however  at  length  ma  le  this 
Jitter  ladi  ^u*.}.  t,  us  ai  d  she  "Wished  to  audit  the  looks 
The  Captsm  prevaiicdted — the  lady  remoiistiated  ant  1  Ibe 
gentleman  with  mm e  tiuth  thin  manners  toH  her  that  she 
was  a  fool — the  money  he  had  expended  or  lost  at  dice  tnd 
that  he  did  not  thtnk  the  m  msters  quite  so  sillv  as  to  m^ke 
him  a  lord  or  that  he  himself  was  such  a  fool  as  to  make  her 
bis  wife    so  the  whole  th  tig  exploded  " 
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John  listened  with  a  delight  but  little  short  of  what  he  had 
fait  when  Grace  owned  her  love,  and  anxious  to  know  all, 
eagerly  bquired — 

"But,  is  it  true?  how  was  it  found  out!" 

"  Oh,  the  iady  complained  of  part,  and  the  Captain  telU 
all  to  get  the  laugh  on  hia  side ;  so  that  Walker  saja  the 
former  is  the  derision  and  the  latter  the  contempt  of  a! 
Bath." 

"  Poor  Sir  William,"  said  the  baronet,  with  feeling;  "he 
is  much  lo  be  pitied.'' 

"  I  am  afraid  he  has  notliing  to  blame  -hut  his  own  indul- 
gence," remarked  the  rector. 

"  You  don't  know  the  worst  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Haughton. 
"  We  poor  people  are  niade  to  suffei' — Lady  Jarvis  wept  and 
fretted  Sir  Time  out  of  his  lease,  which  has  been  glveii  up, 
and  a  new  house  is  to  be  taken  in  anotlier  part  of  the 
kingdom,  where  neither  Misa  Harris  nor  the  story  is 
known." 

''Then  Sir  William  has  to  procure  a  new  tenant,"  said 
Lady  Moseley,  not  in  the  least  regi'etting  the  loss  of  the 
old  one. 

"Nol  my  lady!"  continued  Mr.  Haughton,  with  a  smile. 
"  Walker  is,  you  know,  an  attorney,  and  does  some  business 
occasionally  for  Sir  William.  When  Jarvis  gave  up  the 
lease,  the  baronet,  who  finds  himself  a  little  short  of  money, 
offered  the  deanery  for  sale,  it  being  a  useless  place  to  him ; 
and  the  very  next  day,  while  Walker  was  with  Sir  William, 
B  gentleman  called,  and  without  higgling  agreed  to  pay  down 
at  oiice  his  thii'ty  thousand  pounds  for  it." 

"And  who  is  the  purchaser  1"  inquired  Lady  Moseley, 
eagerly. 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

"Lord  Pendennyss  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson  in  rapture. 
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Pendeiinyss  1"    cried  the  rector,   eyeing  tlie  aunt  and 
ty  with  a  smile. 

Pendeiiiiyss !"  echoed  all  in  the  room  in  amazement. 
Tes,"  said  -Mr.  Haughton,  "  it  is  now  the  properly  of  th 
,  vho  says  he  haa  bought  it  for  his  mtet." 
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CIIAPTER  XXXIX. 


Mrs.  Wilbo'i  found  time  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertain 
Vfore  they  kit  the  hall,  the  truth  of  the  tale  related  by  Mr 
SaughtoD  The  deanery  had  ceilainly  changed  ils  master, 
*nd  a  ruw  steward  had  already  arrived  to'  take  possession  in 
the  Time  of  his  loi'd.  What  induced  Pendennyss  to  make 
thlj  purchase  she  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive— most  probably 
Kome  iUTangemenC  between  himself  and  Lord  Kolton.  But 
whatever  might  be  his  motive,  it  in  some  measure  insured  his 
becoming  for  a  season  their  neighbor  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  felt 
a  degree  of  pleasure  at  the  circumstance  that  she  had  been  a 
stranger  to  for  a  long  time — a  pleasure  which  was  greatly 
heightened  as  she  dwelt  on  the  lovely  face  of  the  companion 
who  occupied  the  other  seat  in  her  travelling  ohiuse. 

The  road  to  London  led  by  the  gates  of  the  deanery,  and 
near  them  they  passed  a  servant  in  the  livery  of  those  they 
had  once  seen  following  the  equipage  of  the  eari.  Anxious  to 
know  anything  which  might  hasten  her  acquaintance  with 
this  admired  nobleman,  Mrs,  Wilson  stopped  her  carriage  to 
inquire. 

"Pray,  sir,  whom  do  you  serve?" 

"My  Lord  Pendennyss,  ma'am,"  replied  the  man,  respe"!*,- 
(ully  taMng  off  his  bat. 

"The  earl  is  not  here  J"  asked  Mib.  Wilsor,   mth  inte- 

"  Oh,  no,  madam  ;  I  am  here  in  wai'jng  oM  his  steward. 
My  lord  is  in  Westmoreland,  with  bis  grace  and  Colonel 
Denbigh,  and  the  ladies," 
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"Does  lie  remain  there  long?"  continiwd  the  anxious 
widow,  desirous  of  knowing  all  she  could  leavn. 

"  !  believe  not,  madam ;  moal  of  our  people  have  gone  lo 
Annerdale- House,  and  my  lord  is  expected  In  town  with  the 
duke  and  the  colonel." 

As  the  servant  was  an  elderly  man,  and  appeared  to 
understand  the  movements  of  his  master  so  we!!,  Mrs.  Wil 
son  was  put  in  unusual  epirits  by  this  prospect  of  a  speedy 
termination  to  her  anxiety  to  meet  Pendennyss. 

"  An  nerd  ale- House  is  the  earl's  town  residence  V  quietly 
inquired  Emiiy. 

"  Yes;  he  got  the  fortune  of  the  last  duke  of  that  title, 
but'how  I  do  not  exactly  know.  I  believe,  however,  through 
bis  mother.  GJeneral  Wilson  did  not  know  his  family : 
indeed,  Pendennyss  bore  a  second  title  during  his  lifetime ; 
but  (lid  you  observe  how  very  civil  his  servant  was,  as  well 
aa  the  one  John  spoke  to  before, — a  sure  sign  their  master 
is  a  gentleman  V' 

Emily  smiled  at  the  strong  parljalities  of  her  aunt,  and 
replied,  "  Your  handsome  chaise  and  attendants  will  draw 
respect  from  most  men  in  his  situation,  dear  aunt,  be  theii 
masters  who  they  mjiy," 

The  expected  pleasure  of  meeting  the  earl  vras  a  topic 
fi'equently  touched  upon  between  her  aunt  and  Emily  during 
tiieir  journey  ;  the  former  be^nning  to  entertain  hopes .  she 
would  have  laughed  at  herself  for,  could  tbey  have  heeii 
fairly  laid  before  her ;  and  the  latter  entertaining  a  profound 
respect  for  his  character,  hut  chiefly  governed  by  a  wish  ia 
gratify  her  companion. 

The  third  day  they  Teached  the  baronet's  handsome  house 
in  St.  James's  Square,  and  found  that  the  forethought  of 
John  had  provided  everything  in  the  best  and  most  comfort 
able  manner. 
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It  was  fhe  .first  vi^t  of  both  Jane  and  Emily  to  the  metro- 
polis; and  under  the  protection  of  their  almost  equally 
curious  motlier,  and  escorted  by  John,  they  wisely  deter, 
rained,  to  visit  tlie  curiosities,  while  their  leisure  yet  admitted 
of  the  opportunity.  For  the  first  two  weeks  their  time  waa 
chiefly  employed  in  the  indulgence  of  this  unfashionable  and 
vulgar  propensity,  which,  if  it  had  no  other  tendency,  served 
greatly  to  draw  the  thoughts  of  both  the  young  women  from 
the  recollections  of  the  last  few  months. 

While  her  sister  and  nieces  were  thus  employed,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  assisted  by  Grace,  waa  occupied  in  getting  things  in 
preparation  to  do  credit  to  the  baronet's  hospitality. 

The  second  week  after  their  arrival,  Mi's.  Moseley  was 
delighted  by  seeing  advance  upon  her  unexpectedly  through 
the  door  of  the  breakfast  parlor,  her  brother,  with  his  bride 
leaning  on  his  arm.  After  the  most  sincere  gi'eetings  and 
congratulations.  Lady  Chatterton  cried  out  gaily, 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Lady  Moseley,  I  am  determined  to 
banish  ceremony  between  us,  and  so,  instead  of  sending  you 
my  card,  have  come  myself  to  notify  you  of  my  arrival. 
Chatterton  would  not  suffer  me  even  to  swallow  my  break- 
fast, he  was  so  impatient  to  show  me  off." 

"  You  are  placing  things  exactly  on  the  footing  I  wish  to 
see  ourselves  with  all  our  connexions,''  replied  Lady  Moseley, 
kindly ;  "  but  what  have  you  done  with  tbe  duke !  is  he  mtt 
in  your  train  !" 

"  Oh !  he  is  gone  to  Canterbury  with  George  ,  Den 
bigh,  madam,"  cried  the  lady,  shaking  her  head  reproach 
fully  though  afiectionately  at  Emily ;  "  his  grace  dislikea 
London  just  now  excessively,  he  says,  and  the  Colonel 
being  obliged  to  leave  his  wife,  on  regimental  business, 
Derwent  was  gooi  enough  to  keep  him  company  during  hi« 
exile." 
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"  And  Lady  Laura,  do  we  see  her !"  inquired  Lady 
Moseley. 

"  She  cavie  witli  us.  Pendeiinyss  and  his  sister  follow 
immediately ;  so,  ray  dear  madam,  the  dramatis  persons  will 
all  be  on  th«  stage  soon." 

Cards  and  visits  now  began  to  accumulate  on  the  Moseleya, 
and  their  time  no  longer  admitted  of  that  unfettered  ieisuYe 
which  they  had  enjoyed  at  their  entrance  on  tbe  scene.  Mrs. 
Wilson,  for  ierself  and  charge,  adopted  a  rule  for  the  govern 
ment  of  her  manner  of  living,  which  was  consistent  with  hei 
dnties.  They  mixed  in  general  society  sparingly ;  and, 
above  all,  they  rigidly  adhered  to  the  obedience  to  the  injunc- 
tion which  commanded  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy ; 
a  duty  of  no  trifling  difiiculty  to  perform  in  fashionable  sodety 
in  the  city  of-  London,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  place,  where 
the  influence  of  fashion   haa  supplanted  the  laws  of  God. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  not  a  bigot ;  but  she  knew  and  performed 
her  duty  rigidly.  It  waa  a  pleasure  to  her  to  do  so.  It 
would  have  been  misery  to  do  otherwise.  In  the  singleness 
of  heai't  and  deep  piety  of  her  niece,  she  had  a  willing  pupil 
to  her  system  of  morals,  and  a  rigid  follower  of  her  religious 
practices.  As  they  both  knew  that  the  temptations  to  go 
astray  were  gi'eater  in  town  than  in  country,  they  kept  a 
strict  guard  over  the  tendency  to  err,  and  in  watchftilnesa 
fonnd  their  greatest  security. 

John  Moseley,  next  to  his  friends,  loved  hia  bays :  indeed, 
if  the  aggregate  of  hia  affections  for  tlese  and  Lady  Herrie- 
field  had  been  p,ut  in  opposite  scales,  we  ati'ongly  suspect  the 
side  of  the  horses  would  predominate. 

One  Sunday,  soon  after  being  domesticated,  John,  who 
had  soberly  attended  morning  service  with  the  ladies,  came 
into  a  little  room  where  the  more  reflecting  part  of  the 
fomily  were  assembled,  in  search  of  his  wife. 
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Grace,  we  have  before  mentioned,  had  become  a  real  mem- 
ber of  that  church  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  and  had 
entered,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ives  and  Mrs.  "Wilson,  into 
an  observance  of  its  wholesome  ordinances.  Grace  was  cer- 
teinly  piously  inclined,  if  not  devout  Her  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  religion  had  been  sensibly  awakened  during  their 
Voyage  to  Lisbon ;  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  Mrs 
Moseley  was  as  sincerely  disposed  to  perform  her  duty  as  her 
powers  admitted.  To  the  request  of  her  husband,  that  she 
would  take  a  seat  in  his  phaeton  while  he  drove  her  round 
the  park  once  or  twice,  Grace  gave  a  mild  reftisal,  by  saying, 

"  It  is  Sunday,  my  dear  Moseley." 

"Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that?"  cried  John,  gaily. 
"There  will  be  everybody  there,  and,  the  better  day,  the 
better  deed." 

Now,  Moseley,  if  he  had  been  asked  to  apply  this  speech 
to  the  case  before  them,  would  have  frankly  owned  his  ina- 
bility; but  his  wife  did  not  mate  the  trial ;  she  was  con- 
tented with  saying,  as  she  laid  down  her  book  to  look  on  a 
feco  she  ao  tenderly  loved, 

"  Ah !  Moseley,  you  should  set  a  better  example  to  these 
below  you  in  life." 

"  I  wish  to  set  an  example,"  returned  her  husband,  with 
an  affectionate  smile,  "to  all  above  as  well  as  below  me,  in 
order  that  they  may  find  out  the  path  to  happiness,  by 
exhibiting  to  the  world  a  model  of  a  wife  m  yourself,  dear 
Grace." 

As  this  was  uttered  with  a  sincenty  which  distipa^uished 
the  manner  of  Moseley,  Ms  wife  was  more  pleased  with  the 
compliment  than  she  would  have  leen  willing  to  make 
known ;  and  John  spoke  no  more  thin  he  thought ,  for  a 
desire  to  show  his  handsome  wife  wis  the  ruhng  passion  fw 
a  moment 
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The  husband  w;is  too  pressing  and  the  wife  too  fond  doI  to 
yield  the  point ;  and  Grace  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage  with 
a  kind  of  half-formed  resolution  to  improve  the.  opportiinitj 
bj  a  discourse  on  serious  subjects — a  I'esolution  which  termi 
nated  as  all  others  do,  that  postpone  one  dnty  to  discharg 
another  of  less  magnitude ;  it  was  forgotten. 

Mi-s.  Wilson  had  listened  with  interest  to  the  efforts  of  John 
to  prevail  on  his  wife  to  take  tlie  ride,  and  on  her  leaving  the 
room  to  comply  she  obseived  to  Emily,  with  whom  she  now 
remained  alone — 

"  Here  is  a  consequence  of  a  difference  in  religious  views 
between  man  and  wife,  my  child  :  John,  in  place  of  supporting 
Grace  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  has  been  the  actual 
cause  of  her  going  astray." 

Emily  felt  the  force  of  her  aunt's  remark,  and  saw  its  jus- 
tice ;  yet  her  love  for  the  offender  induced  her  to  say — 

"John  will  not  lead  her  openly  astray^  for  he  has  a  sin- 
cere reapect  for  religion,  and  this  offence  is  not  unpardonable, 
dear  aunt." 

"  The  offence  is  assuredly  not  unpardonable,"  replied  Mrs. 
Wilson,  "and  to  infinite  mercy  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is; 
but  it  is  an  offence,  and  directly  in  the  face  of  an  express 
ordinance  of  the  Lord ;  it  is  even  throwing  off  the  appearance 
of  keeping  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  much  less  observing  the 
substance  of  tlie  commandment ;  and  as  to  John's  resjieet  for 
holy  things  in  this  instance,  it  was  injurious  to  his  wife.  Hai 
he  been  an  open  deist  she  would  have  shrunk  from  the  act  ii 
suspicion  of  its  sinfulness.  Either  John  must  become 
Christian,  or  1  am  afraid  Grace  will  fall  from  her  under 

Mrs.  Wilson  shook  her  head  mournfully,  while  Emily 
offered  up  a  silent  petition  that  the  first  might  speedily  ba 
the  case. 
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■Lady  Laura  had  been  early  in  her  visit  to  the  Moseleys; 
ftnd  as  Denbigh  had  both  a  town  residence  and  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, it  appeared  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  meeting  him 
or  to  requite  the  pressing  civilities  of  his  wife  by  harsh  refu- 
sals, that  might  prove  in  the  end  iiijiirious  to  themselves  by 
creating  a  suspiciou  that  reaentment  at  his  not  choosing  a. 
partner  from  amongst  them,  governed  the  conduct  of  the 
Moseleys  towards  a  man  to  whom  they  were  under  such  a 
heavy  obligation. 

Had  Sir  Edward  known  as  muiih  as  his  sister  and  daugh- 
ters be  would  probably  have  discountenanced  the  acquaint- 
ance altogether;  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  rest  of 
her  friends  of  what  had  passed,  Mrs*.  Wilson  and  Emily  had 
not  only  the  assiduities  of  Lady  Laura  but  the  wishes  of  their 
own  family  to  contend  witifc,  and  consequently  she  submitted 
to  the  association  with  a  reluctance  that  was  in  some  measure 
counteracted  by  thar  regard  for  Lady  Laura,  and  by  com- 
passion for  her  abused  confidence. 

A  distant  connejtion  of  Lady  Moseiey's  had  managed  to 
collect  in  her  house  a  few  hundred  of  her  nominal  friends, 
and  as  she  had  been  particularly  attentive  in  calling  in  person 
on  her  venerable  relative,  Mr.  Benfield,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  town,  out  of  respect  to  her  father's  cousin,  or  perhaps  mind- 
ful of  his  approaching  end,  and  remembering  there  were  such 
thin^  as  codicils  to  wills,  the  old  man,  flattered  by  her  notice, 
and  yet  too  gallant  to  reject  the  fiivor  of  a  lady,  conaentod  to 
accompany  the  remainder  of  the  family  on  the  occasion 

Most  of  their  acquaintances  were  ttiere,  and  Lady  Miiseley 
noon  found  herself  engaged  in  a  party  at  quadrille,  while  the 
young  people  were  occupied  by  the  usual  amusements  of 
their  age  in  such  scenes.  Emily  alone  feeling  hut  little  desire 
to  enter  into  the  giuety  of  genera]  conversation  with  a  host  of 
gentlemen  who  had  collected  round  her  aunt  and  sisfars, 
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offered  her  arm  to  Mr.  Benfield,  on  seeing  him  manifest  a  dis 
position  to  take  a  closer  view  of  the  company,  and  walked 
away  with.  liim. 

They  wandered  from  room  to  room,  unconsdous  of  the 
observalion  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  man  in  the  costume 
of  Mr.  Benfield,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  so  young  and  lovely  a 
woman  as  his  niece ;  and  many  an  exclamation  of  aurpiise, 
ridicule,  admiration,  and  wonder  Bad  been  made,  unnoticed 
by  the  pair,  until  finding  the  crowd  rather  inconvenient  to  hei 
companion,  Emily  gently  drew  bim  into  one  of  the  apart 
ments  where  the  cai'd-tables,  and  the  general  absence  of 
beauty,  made  room  less  difficuk  to  be  found. 

"  Ah !  Emmy  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  wiping  hi& 
face,  "  times  are  much  changed,  I  see,  since  my  youth.  Then 
you  would  see  no  such  throngs  assembled  in  so  small  a 
Bpace ;  gentlemen  shoving  ladies,  and  yes,  Emmy,"  continued 
her  uncle  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if  afraid  of  uttering  something 
dangerous,  ''  the  ladies  themselves  shoulderijig  the  men.  I 
iemember  at  a  drum  given  by  Lady  Gosford,  that  although- 
I  may,  without  vanity,  say  I  was  one  of  the  gallan teat 
men  in  the  rooms,  I  came  in  contact  with  but  one  of  the 
ladies  during  the  whole  evening,  with  the  exception  of  hand- 
ing the  Lady  Juliana  to  a  chair,  and  that,"  said  her  uncle, 
stopping  short  and  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  '*  was 
occasioned  by  a  mischance  in  the  old  duchess  in  rising  from 
her  seat  when  she  had  taken  too  much  strong  waters,  as  sh 
was  at  tjmes  a  little  troubled  with  a  pain  in  the  chest." 

Emily  smiled  at  the  casualty  of  her  gi'ace,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded slowly  through  the  table  until  tlieir  passage  was 
stopped  by  a  party  at  the  game  of  whist,  which,  by  its  incon- 
gruous misture  of  ages  and  character,  forcibly  drew  hei 
attention. 

The  party  was  composed  of  a  young  man  of  five  or  sis  and 
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twenty,  who  tbrew  down  his  cards  in  careless  indifference, 
nnd  heedlessly  played  with  the  guineas  which  were  laid  on 
the  side  of  the  table  as  mai'kers,  or  the  fniits  of  a  former  vic- 
tory :  or  by  stealing  hasty  and  repeated  glances  through  the 
vista  of  the  tables  into  the  gayer  scenes  of  the  adjoining 
rooms,  proved  he  was  in  duresse,  and  wmted  for  an  oppor- 
.tunity  to  make  his  escape  fi'om  the  tedium  of  cards  and  ugli 
ness  to  the  life  of  conversation  and  beauty. 

His  paitner  was  a  woman  of  doubtful  age,  and  one  whose 
countenance  rither  mdicated  that  the  uncertainty  was  likely 
to  continue  until  the  record  of  the  tomh-stone  divulged  the 
BO  often  contested  cncumstince  to  the  world.  Her  eyes  also 
wandered  to  the  gay ei  scenes,  but  with  an  expression  of  cen- 
BonOTisness  mingled  with  longings ,  nor  did  she  neglect  the 
pi^ress  of  the  game  as  frequently  as  her  more  heedless  part- 
ner A  glance  thrown  on  thb  golden  pair  which  was  placed 
between  her  and  her  neighbor  on  her  right,  marked  the  im- 
portance of  the  corner,  and  she  shuiSed  the  cai-ds  with  a 
nervousness  which  plainly  denoted  her  apprehension  of  the 
consequenees  of  her  partner's  abstraction. 

Her  neighbor  on  the  right  was  a  man  of  sixty,  and  his  vest- 
ments announced  him  a  servant  of  the  sanctuary.  His 
intentness  on  the  game  proceeded  no  doubt  from  his  habits 
of  reflection ;  his  smile  at  success,  quite  possibly  from  charity 
to  his  neighbors  ;  his  frown  in  adversity  from  displeasure  at 
the  triumphs  of  the  wicked,  for  such  in  his  heart  he  had  set 
down  Miss  Wigram  to  be ;  and  his  unconquerable  gravity  in 
the  employment  from  a  profound  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his 
holy  office. 

The  fourth  performer  in  this  trial  of  memories  was  an 
ancient  lady,  gaily  dressed,  and  intently  eager  on  the  game. 
Between  her  and  the  young  man  was  a  large  pile  of  guineas, 
which  appeared  to  be  her  exclusive  property,  from  which  sha 
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repeatedly,  during'  the  play,  tendered  one  tohis  acceptance  on 
the  event  of  a  hand  or  a  trick,  and  fo  which  she  seldom  tailed 
fTOtn  inadvertence  to  add  his  mite,  contributing  to  accumulate 
the  pile. 

"  Two  double  and  the  rub,  my  dear  doctopj"  excldmed  the 
senior  lady,  in  triumph.     "  Sir  William,  you  owe  me  ten." 

The  money  was  paid  as  easily  as  it  had  heen  won,  and 
the  dowigiT  piocfcded  to  settle  some  bets  with  her  female 
antagonist 

"Two  more,  I  fancy,,  ma'am,"  said  she,  closely  scanning 
the  contiibutions  of  the  maiden. 

"  I  believe  it  is  nght,  my  lady,''  was  the  answer,  with  a 
look  tha,t  said  pretty  plainly,  that  or  nothing, 

"Iheg  pardon,  my  dear,  here  are  but.  four;  and  you 
remember  two  on  the  comer,  and  four  on  the  points.  Doc- 
tor, I  will  trouble  you  for  a  'couple  of  guineas  from  Miss 
Wgram's  store,  I  am  in  haste  to  get  to  the  Countess's  route." 

The  doctor  was  coolly  helping  himself  from  the  said  store, 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  its  owner,  and  secretly  exulting  in 
his  own  judgment  in  requiring  the  stakes,  when  the  maiden 
replied  in  great  warmth, 

"Your  ladyship  forgets  the  two  you  lost  to  me  at  Mrs. 
Howard's." 

"  It  must  be  a  mistake,  my  dear,  I  always  pay  as  I  lose," 
cried  the  dowager,  with  gi'Cat  spirit,  stretching  over  the 
table  and  helping  herself  to  the  disputed  money. 

Mr.  Benfieid  and  Emily  had  stood  silent  spectators  of  the 
whole  scene,  the  latter  in  astonishment  to  meet  such  manners 
in  such  society,  and  the  former  under  feelings  it  would  hav 
been  difficult  to  describe ;  for  in  the  face  of  the  Dowager 
which  was  inflamed  partly  from  passion  and  more  from  high 
living,  he  recognised  the  remmns  of  his  Lady  Juliana,  now 
the  Dowager  Viscountess  Haverford. 
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"  Emmf,  deaf,"  s^d  the  old  man,  with  a  heavy-drawn 
sigh,  as  if  awaking  from  a  long  and  troubled  dream,  "  wa 

The  phantom  of  forty  years  had  vanished  before  the  truth 
and  the  fancies  of  retirement,  simplicity^  and  a  diseased  ima 
Kiuatioa  yielded  to  the  iuduence  of  life  and  common  sense. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

With  Harriet,  now  closely  connected  with  them  by  mar- 
riage as  well  as  attachment,  the  haronet's  family  maintained 
a  most  friendly  intercourse ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Emilj,  a 
prodigious  fevorite  with  her  new  cousin,  consented  to  pass  a 
day  soberlj'  with  her  during  an  excursion  of  her  husband  to 
Windsor  on  business  connected  with  his  station.  They  had, 
accordingly,  driven  round  to  an  early  breafefast;  and  Chat- 
terton,  after  politely  regretting  hia  loss,  and  thankiDg  them 
for  their  consideration  for  his  wife,  made  his  how. 

Lady  Hatnet  Denbigh  had  brought  the  Baron  a  vei-y  sub- 
stantial addition  to  his  fortune ;  and  as  his  sisters  were  botb 
provided  fot  by  amj>le  settlements,  the  pecuniary  distresses 
which  had  evicted  a  twelvemonth  before  had  been  entirely 
removed  Chatteiton's  income  was  now  large,  his  demands 
upon  it  small,  and  he  Iiept  up  an  establishment  in  proportion 
to  the  rank  of  botb  husband  and  wife. 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,"'  cried  the  hostess,  twirhng  her  cup  as  she 
followed  with  her  eyes  the  retreating  figure  of  her  husband 
tit  the  door,  "  1  am  about  to  take  up  the  ti'ade  of  Miss  Harris, 
wid  become  a  match -maker." 

"  Not  on  your  own  behalf  so  soon,  surely,"  rejoined  th« 

"  Oh  no,  my  fortune  Is  made  for  life,  or  not  at  all,"  con- 
tinued the  other,  gaily;  "but  in  behalf  of  our  little  friend 
Emily  here." 

"  Me,"  cried  Emily,  starting  from  a  reverie,  in  which  tho 
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prospect  of  happiness  to  Lady  Laura  was  the  subject ;  "  you 
are  veiy  good,  Harriet ;  for  wlioni  do  you  intend  me?" 

"  Whom !  Who  is  good  enough  for  you,  but  my  cousin 
Pendennyss  ?  Ah !"  she  ci-ied,  laughing,  aa  she  caught 
Emily  by  the  hand,  "  Derwent  and  myself  both  settled  tha 
matter  long  since,  and.  I  know  you  will  yield  when  you  eomo 
to  know  him," 

"  The  duke  1"  cried  the  other,  with  a  surprise  and  innocence 
that  immediately  brought  a  blush  of  the  brightest  vermillion 
info  her  faee. 

"  Yes,  the  duke,''  said  Lady  Chatterfon  ;  "  you  may  think 
it  odd  for  a  discarded  lover  to  dispose  of  his  mistress  so  soon, 
but  both  our  hearts  are  set  upon  it.  The  earl  arrived  last 
night,  and  this  day  he  and  his  sister  dine  with  us  in  a  sober 
way :  now,  my  dear  madam,"  turning  to  Mi's.  Wilson,  ''  have 
I  not  prepared  an  agreeable  surprise  for  jouV" 

"Surprise  indeed,"  said  the  widow,  excessively  gratified  at 
the  probable  termination  to  her  anxieties  for  this  meeting ; 
"  but  where  are  they  from  V 

"  From  Northamptonshu-e,  where  the  earl  has  already  pur- 
chased a  residence,  I  understand,  and  in  your  neighborhood 
too ;  so,  you  perceive,  he  at  least  begins  to  think  of  the  thing." 

"A  certwa  evidence,  truly,"  cried  Emily,  "his  having 
purchased  the  hoase.  But  was  he  without  a  residence  that 
he  bought  the  deanery  ?" 

"  Oh  no  I  he  has  a  palace  in  town,  and  three  seats  in  the 
ountry ;  but  none  in  Northamptonshire  but  this,''  said  the 
iady,  with  a  laugh.  "To  own  the  truth  he  did  offer  to  let 
George  Denbigh  liave  it  for  the  nest  summer,  but  the  Colo- 
nd  chose  to  be  nearer  Eltrlnghara  ;  and  .1  take  it,  it  was  only 
d.ruse  in  the  earl  to  cloak  his  own  designs,  You  may  do 
pend  upon  it,  we  trumpeted  your  praises  to  him  incessantly 
in  Westmoreland." 
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"And  is  Colonel- Denbigh  in  town?"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Btealing  an  anxious  glance  towards  her  niece,  who,  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts,  sensibly  changed  color. 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  Laui-a  is  as  happy — as  happy — as  myself," 
eaid  Lady  Chatterton,  with  a  glow  on  her  cheeks,  as  she 
attended  to  tie  request  of  her  housekeeper,  and  left  the  room. 

Her  gueste  sat  in  silence,  occupied  with  their  own  reflee 
tious,  while  they  heard  a  summons  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
It  was  opened,  and  footsteps  approached  the  door  of  their 
own  room.  It  was  pushed  partly  open,  as  a  voice  on  the 
other  side  said,  speaking  to  a  servant  without, — 

"  Very  well.     Do  not  disturb  your  lady.     I  am  in  no 

At  the  sound  of  its  well  known  tones,  both  the  ladies 
almost  sprang  from  their  seats.  Here  could  be  no  resem- 
blance, and  a  aionient  removed  their  doubts.  The  speaker 
entered.     It  was  Denbigh. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  fixed  as  a  statue.'  It  was  evident 
the  surprise  was  mutual.  His  face  was  pale  as  death,  and 
then  instantly  was  succeeded  by  a  glow  of  fire.  Approach- 
ing them,  he  paid  his  compliments  with  great  earnestness, 
and  in  a  voice  in  whicb  his  softest  tones  preponderated. 

"  I  am  happy,  very  happy,  to  be  so  fortunate  in  again 
meeting  with  such  friends,  and  so  unexpectedly." 

Mrs.  Wilson  bowed  in  silence  to  his  compliment,  and 
Emily,  pale  as  himself,  sat  with  her  eyes  fastened  on  the 
carpet,  without  daring  to  trust  her  voice  with  an  attempt  lo 
speak. 

After  struggling  with  his  mortified  feelings  for  a  monient, 
Denbigh  rose  from  the  chair  he  had  taken,  and  drawing 
aeoi'  tlie  sofa  on  which  the  ladies  were  placed,  exclaimed 
with  fervor, 

"Tell  ine,  dear  madam,  lovely,  too  lovely  Miss 
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lias  one  act  of  folly,  of  wickedness  if  jou  please,  lost  me 
your  good  opbioa  for  ever  ?  Derweiit  had  given  me  hopes 
that  you  jet  retained  some  esteem  for  my  character,  lowered, 
as  I  acknowledge  it  to  be,  in  my  own  estimation." 

"  The  Duke  of  Derwent  ?  Mr.  Denbigh  1" 

"  Do  not,  do  not  use  a  came,  dear  madam,  almost  hateful 
ta  me,"  cried  he,  in  a  toue  of  despair. 

''  If,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely,  "  you  have  made  your 
own  name  disreputable,  I  can  only  regret  it,  but — " 

"  Call  me  by  my  title — oh !  do  not  remind  me  of  my 
folly  ;  I  cannot  bear  it,  and  from  you." 

"Your  title  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  cry  of  won- 
der, and  Emily  turned  «i  him  a  face  in.  which  the  flashes 
of  color  and  succeeding  paleness  were  as  quick,  and  almost 
as  vivid,  as  the  glow  of  lightning.  He  caught  their  astonish- 
ment in  equal  surprise. 

"  How  is  this  ?  some  dreadful  mistake,  of  which  I  am  yet 
in  ignorance,"  he  cried,  taking  the  unresisting  hand  of  Mrs. 
Wflson,  and  presiang  it  with  warmth  between  both  his  own, 
as  lie  addedj  ''  do  not  leave  me  in  suspense." 

"  For  the  sake  of  truth,  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  this 
suffering  innocent,  say,  in  sincerity,  who  and  what  you  are,'^ 
eaid  Mrs.  Wilson  in  a  solemn  voice,  gazing  on  him  in  dread 
of  his  reply. 

Sljll  ret^ning  her  hand,  he  dropped  on  his  knees  before 
her,  as  he  answered, — 

"  I  am  the  pupil,  the  child  of  your  late  husband,  the  com  - 
panion  of  his  dangers,  the  sharer  of  his  joys  aod  griefe,  and 
would  1  could  add,  ibe  friend  of  his  widow.  I  am  the  Karl 
<rf  Pendennyss." 

Mrs.  Wilson's  head  dropped  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
kneeling  youth,  hei  arms  were  thrown  in  fervor  ai'ound  his 
neck,  and  sho  burst   into  a  flood  of  tears.     For  a  moment, 
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ho&  were  absorbed  in  tbeir  own  feelings ;  bat  a  ay  from 

Pendennysa  aroused  the  aunt  to  the  situation  of  her  niece. 

Emily  had  fallen  senseless  on  the  sofa. 

An  hour  elapsed  befoie  her  engagements  admitted  of 
the  return  of  Lady  Chstterton  to  the  breakfast  parlor,  whei'e 
fthe  was  surprised  to  find  the  breakf^t  equipage  yet  standing, 
and  ber  cousin,  the  earl.  Looking  fi'om  one  to  the  other  in 
surprise,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Very  scxaable,  upon  my  word  ;  how  long  has  your  lord- 
ihip  honored  my  house  with  your  presence,  and  have  you 
biken  tlie  liberty  to  introduce  yourself  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and 
Miss  Moseley  ?" 

"  Social»iity  and  ease  are  the  fashion  of  the  day.  I  have 
been  here  an  hour,  my  dear  coz,  and  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  inirodtteing  myself  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Moseley,'' 
replied  the  earl  giavely,  although  a  smile  of  meaning  lighted 
his  handsome  features  as  he  uttered  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,  which  was  returned  by  Emily  with  a  look  of  arch- 
ness and  pleasure  that  would  have  graced  her  happiest 
moments  of  juvenile  joy. 

There  was  such  an  interchange  of  looks,  and  such  a  visible 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  her  guests,  that  it  could  not 
but  attract  the  notice  of  Lady  Chatterton.  After  listening 
to  the  conversation  between  them  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  wondering  what  could  have  wrought  so  sudden  a  change 
below  stairs,  she  broke  forth  with  saying,— 

"Upon  my  word,  you  are  an  Jnoompi-ehenaible  party  to 
ine,  I  left  you  ladies  alone,  and  find  a  gentleman  with  you. 
1  left  yea  grave,  if  not  melancholy,  and  find  yoa  all  life  and 
gaiety.  I  find  you  with  a  stranger,  and  you  talk  with  hiw 
about  walks,  and  rides,  and  scenes,  and  acquaintances.  Will 
yow,  madam,  or  you,  my  lord,  be  so  kind  as  to  erpIaJB  these 
seeming  ii 
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"  No,"  cried  the  earl,  "  to  punish  your  ouriositj,  I  wilJ 
keep  you  in  ignorance ;  but  Marian  is  in  waiting  foi'  rae  at 
j'our  neighbor's,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  I  must  hasten  to  her — 
you  will  see  us  both  by  five."  Rising  from  his  seat  he  took 
the  oifered  hand  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  pi'essed  it  to  his  hps 
To  Emilj  he  also  extended  his  hand,  and  received  hers  in 
return,  though  with  n  faxx  suffused  with  the  color  of  tli9 
rose,  Pendennyss  held  it  to  hia  heart  for  a  moment  with 
fervor,  and  kissing  it,  precipitately  left  the  room.  Emily 
concealed  her  face  with  her  hands,  and,  dissolving  in  tears. 
Bought  the  retiL-ement  of  an  adjoining  apartment. 

All  these  unaccountable  movements  filled  Lady  Ohattorton 
with  amazement,  that  would  have  been  too  painful  for  fur- 
ther endurance  ;  and  Mrs,  Wilson,  knowing  that  further 
concealment  with  so  near  a  connexion  would  be  impossible, 
if  not  unnecessary,  entered  into  a  biief  explanation  of  the 
earl's  masquerade  (although  ignorant  herself  of  its  cause,  or 
o!  the  means  of  supporting  it),  and  his  present  relation  with 
ner  niece. 

"  I  declare  it  is  provoking,"  cried  Lady  Chatterton,  with  a 
tear  in  her  eye,  "  to  have  such  ingenious  plans  as  Derwent 
and  I  had  made  lost  from  the  want  of  necessity  in  putting 
them  in  force.  Your  demure  niece  has  deceived  us  all 
handsomely;  and  my  rigid  cousin,  too — I  will  rate  him 
soundly  for  his  deception." 

"  I  believe  he  already  repents  sincerely  of  his  having 
practised  it,"  said  Mre.  Wilson,  "  and  is  sufficiently  punished 
for  his  error  by  its  consequence,  A  life  of  misery  for  foot 
months  is  a  serious  penalty  to  a  lover." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other;  "I  am  afraid  his  punishment  ^^a3 
not  confined  to  himself  alone :  he  has  made  others  suffer 
from  his  misconduct,  I  witt  rate  him  famously,  depend  upon 
it  I  will." 
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If  anything,  the  interest  felt  by  Lady  Chatterton  for  hei 
friend  was  increased  by  this  discovery  of  the  affections  of 
Pendennyss,  and  a  few  hours  were  passed  by  the  three,  in 
we  will  not  say  sober  delight,  for  transport  would  be  a  better 
word.  Lady  Chatterton  frankly  dfeclared  that  she  would 
rather  see  Emily  the  wife  of  the  earl  than  of  her  brother,  for 
he  alone  was  good  enough  for  her ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  an 
exhilaration  of  spirits,  in  the  completion  of  her  most  sangame 
wishes,  that  neither  her  years,  her  philosophy,  nor  even  hei' 
religion,  could  entirely  restrain.  The  face  of  Emily  was  a 
Eontinued  biush,  her  eye  sparkled  with  the  lustre  of  renewed 
hope,  and  her  bosom  was  heaving  with  the  purest  emotions 
of  happincBS. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  rattling  of  wlieeb  announced 
the  approach  of  the  earl  and  his  sister. 

Pendennyss  came  into  the  room  with  a  young  woman  of 
great  personal  beauty  and  extremely  feminine  manuers,  lean- 
ing on  his  arm.  He  fii'st  announced  her  to  Mrs.  Wilson  as 
his  sister,  Lady  Marian  Denbigh,  who  received  her  with  a 
frank  cordiality  that  made  them  instantly  acquainted.  Emily, 
although  confiding  in  the  fullest  manner  in  the  truth  and 
worth  of  her  lover,  had  felt  an  inexplicable  sensation  of  plea- 
euro,  as  she  heard  the  eai'l  speak  of  his  sister  by  the  name  of 
Marian  ;  love  is  such  an  unquiet,  and  generally  such  an  en- 
grossing passion,  that  few  avoid  unnecessary  uneasiness  while 
under  ila  influence,  unless  so  situated  aa  to  enjoy  a  mutual 
confidence. 

As  this  once  so  formidable  Marian  approached  to  salute 
her  with  an  extended  hand,  Ejtiily  rose,  with  a  face  illumined 
with  pleasure,  to  receive  her.  Maiian  viewed  her  for  a  mo- 
ment intently,  and  folding  her  arms  around  her,  whispered 
softly  as  she  pressed  her  to  her  heart, 

"  My  sister,  my  only  sister." 
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Our  beroine  was  affected  to  tears,  and  Pendennyss  gently 
Beparating  the  two  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  they  soon 
became  calm. 

Ladj  Marian  was  extremely  like  her  brother,  and  had  a 
family  resemblance  to  her  cousin  Harriet;  but  her  manners 
were  softer  and  more  retiring,  and  she  had  a  slight  tinge  of 
ft  settled  melancholy.  When  her  brother  spoke  she  was 
generally  silent,  not  in  fear,  but  in  love.  She  evidently 
regarded  him  amongst  the  first  of  human  beings,  and  all  her 
love  was  amply  returned. 

Both  the  aunt  and  niece  studied  the  manners  of  the  earl 
closely,  and  found  several  shades  of  distinction  between  what 
he  was  and  what  he  had  been.  Ho  was  now  the  perfect  man 
of  the  world,  without  having  lost-  the  frank  sincerity  which 
caused  you  to  believe  all  he  said.  Had  Pendennyss  once 
told  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  his  natural  cur  and  manner,  "  I  am 
innocent,"  she  would  have  believed  Him,  and  an  earlier  inves- 
tigation would  have  saved  them  months  of  misery ;  but.  the 
consdoTisness  of  his  deception  had  oppressed  him  with  the 
curse  of  the  wicked. 

Pendennyss  had'  lost  that  air  of  embarrassment  and  alarm 
which  had  so  often  startled  the  aunt,  even  in  her  hours  of 
greatest  confidence,  and  which  had  their  original  in  the 
awkwardness  of  disguise.  But  he  I'etained  his  softness,  liis 
respect,  his  modest  difBdence  of  his  opinions,  although  some- 
what corrected  now  by  his  acknowledged  experience  and 
acquaintance  with  man. 

Mrs.  Wilson  thought  these  decided  trifling  alterations  in 
manner  were  improvements ;  but  it  required  some  days  and 
*  few  tender  speeches  to  reconcile  Emil"  ' "  any  change  in 
vlie  appearance  of  Denbigh. 

Lady  Marian  had  ordered  her  carriage  early,  as  she  had  no* 
■Dtjcipated  the  pleasure  she  found,  and  was  engaged  to  ao 
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company  her  cousin.  Lady  Laura,  tn  a  fashionable  not  tliat 
evening.  Unwilling  to  be  bim  from  "m&  newly  found  friends, 
the  earl  pioposed  that  the  three  ladies  should  accompany  h% 
sister  to  Annerdaie  House,  and  then  accept  himself  as  an 
escort  to  their  own  residence.  To  Una  Harriet  assented, 
itnd  leaving  a  message  for  Chattevton,  Ihey  entered  the.  coach 
of -Marian,  and  PendemiyBS,  mounting  the  dickey,  drove  off. 

Annei'dale  House  was  amongst  the  best  edifices  of  Iiondon, 
It  had  been  erected  in  the  preceding  centuiy,  and  Emily  for  a 
moment  felt,  as  she  went  through  its  splendid  apartments, 
that  it  threw  a  ehill  around  ber  domestic  affectioiiK  ;  but  the 
figure  of  Pejidennyss  by  her  ade  reconciled  her  to  a  magni- 
ficence she  had  been  unused  to,  which  looked  the loid indeed ; 
but  with  so  much  modesty  and  softness,  and  so  much  atten- 
tion to  herself,  that  before  she  left  the  bouse,  Emily  began  to 
think  it  very  possible  to  enjoy  happinep?  even  in  the  lap  of 
splendor. 

The  names  of  Colonel  Denbigh  and  LaO v  Laura  were  sooii 
announced,  and  this  formidiihie  gentleman  msde  his  appear- 
ance. He  resembled  Pendejinyss  more  than  ,ven  tlie  duke, 
and  appeared  about  the  same  age. 

Mrs.  Wilson  soon  saw  that  she  had  no  gi'ounda  for  pitying 
Jjady  Laui'a.  The  colonel  was  a  polished,  elegant  man,  of  avi- 
dent  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  apparently 
devoted  to  his  wife.  He  was  called  George  frequently  by 
all  his  relative'!,  and  he,  not  unfrequently,  used  the  same  term 
himself  in  speaking  to  the  earl.  Something  was  said  of  a 
much  admired  bust,  and  the  doors  of  a  lai'ge  library  were 
opened  to  view  it..  Emily  was  running  over  the  backs  of  a 
case  of  books,  until  her  eye  rested  on  one;  and  hall  smiiing 
iid  blushing  she  turned  to  Pendennyss,  who  wai«l  \ '  i\'t|i 
movement,  as  she  sdd,  playfully, 

"Pity  me,  my  lord.'and  lend  me  this  volume." 
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"  Wtat  U  it  you  read  V  lie  asked,  as  he  bowed  his  cheer- 
ful asseiit. 

But  Emily  hid  the  book  in  herhandkeiehief  Peniiennyss 
noficiag  an  unwilling d6ss,  (bough  an  extremely  playful  one, 
to  let  him  into  tlie  secret,  examined  thu  case,  and  perceiving 
ter  motive,  smiled,  as  he  took  down  another  volume  and 
said — 

"  I  am  not  an  Irish,  but  an  English  peer,  Emily.  You  ha 
the  wrong  volume-" 

Emily  laughed,  with  deeper  blushes,  when  she  found  her 
wishes  detected,  while  the  eai'l,  opening  the  volume  he  held 
— the  fii'st  of  Debrett's  Peerage — pointed  with  his  finger  to 
Ihe  luticle  concerning  his  own  family,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, who  had  jtMucd  them  4t  the  instant — 

"  To-mon-ow,  dear  madam,  1  shall  beg  your  attention  fo  a 
melancholy  tale,  and  which  tnay,  in  some  slight  degi'ee,  ex- 
tenuate the  offence  I  was  guiity  of  in  assuming,  or  rather  in 
maiutaining  an  accidental  disguise." 

As  he  ended,  he  went  t«  the  others,  to  draw  oft'  their  atten- 
tion, while  Emily  tmd  her  aunt  examined  the  paragraph.  It 
was  as  follows ', 

"  George  Denbigh— Earl  of  Pendennyss— and  Biiron  Lum- 
ley,  of  Luniley  Castle — Baroii  Pendennysa— Beaumaris,  and 
Fltzwalter,  born ,  of  — — -,  in  the  year  of ;  a  ba- 
chelor." The  list  of  earls  and  nobles  occupied  several  pages, 
but  tile  closing  article  was  as  follows ; 

"  George,  the  21st  earl,  succeeded  his  mother  Marian,  late 
Countess  of  Pendennysa,  in  her  own  right,  being  boMi  of  her 
marriage  with  Geoi^e  Denbigh,  Esq.,  a  cousin-german  to 
b'i'ederick,  the  9th  Duke  of  Derwent" 

"  Heir  apparent,  llie  titles  being  to  heirs  genera!,  will 
descend  to  his  lordship's  sister,  Lady  Marian  Denbigh,  should 
the  present  earl  die  without  lawful  issue." 
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As  mucli  of  the  explanation  of  tho  mystery  ()f  oiir  lali  * 
involved  in  the  foregoing  parjigi'sphs,  we  may  be  allowed  (o 
relate  in  our  own  langu^e,  what  Pendennyss  made  hi( 
friends  acquainted  with  at  different  times,  and  ia  a  manaia 
tutable  to  the  subject  and  bis  utuatioa. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


It  was  at  tlie  close  of  that  war  which  lost  tltis  country  the 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  her  American  colonies,  that 
a  fleet  of  ships  were  returniag  from  their  sei'vice  amongst  the 
islands  of  the  New  World,  to  seek  for  their  worn  out  and 
battered  hulks,  and  equally  weakened  crews,  the  rep^ra  and 
onroforls  of  England  and  home. 

The  latter  word,  to  tlie  mariner  the  most  endearing  of  all 
sounds,  had,  aa  it  were,  drawn  together  by  instinct  a  g^oup 
of  sailors  on  the  forecastle  of  the  proudest  ship  of  the  squad- 
ron, who  gazed  with  varied  emotions  on  the  land  which  gave 
them  birth,  hut  with  one  common  feeling  of  joy  that  the  day 
of  attwning  it  was  at  length  arrived. 

The  water  curled  fi'Oia  the  hows  of  this  castle  of  the  ocean, 
in  increasing  waves  and  growing  murmurs,  that  at  times  drew 
the  attention  of  the  veteran  tar  to  their  quickening  progress, 
and  having  cheered  his  heart  with  the  sight,  he  cast  his  expe- 
rienced eye  in  silence  on  the  swelling  sails,  to  see  if  nothing 
more  could  be  done  to  shorten  the  distance  between  him  and 
his  country. 

Hundreds  of  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  land  of  their  hirth,  and 
hundreds  of  hearts  were  beadng  in  that  one  vessel  with  the 
awakening  delights  of  domestic  love  and  renewed  affections ; 
but  no  tongue  broke  the  disciplined  silence  of  the  ship  into 
sounds  that  overcame  the  propitious  ripple  of  the  water. 

On  the  highest  summit  of  their  towering  mast  floated  a 
small  blue  flag,  the  symbol  of  authority,  and  beneatli  it 
paced  a  man  to  and  fro  the  deck,  who  was  abandoned  bv  his 
18* 
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inferiois  to  hia  more  elavated  rank  His  square  built  foim 
and  cateworn  feitures  which  had  lost  the  bnllnney  ot  an 
Eugh-ib  comolcsion  ind  hau  whitened  j  lematurely  spoke 
of  bodilv  \igo  and'irduous  services  which  hid  put  that 
viToi  to  thp  severest  tiials 

At  cich  turn  ot  his  walk  as  he  heed  the  land  of  bis 
natnity  a  luikiiig  smile  stole  oier  his  sun  burnt  feature^  and 
then  a  gj  mui  of  his  eye  would  scan  the  progi-eas  of  the 
fai  atretohed  squadfou  which  obejed  his  orderb  and  Which 
he  was  now  returamg  to  hia  su[  enors  undiminished  m 
numbers  and  pioud  with  victoiy 

By  hi  nself  stood  an  officer  in  a  uniform  difiecme;  fi  ora  all 
aiound  him  His  figuie  was  smal!  his  eye  re  tless  quick 
anl  pie-cing  and  bent  on  those  sboies  to  which  he  was 
unwillingly  advancing  with  a  look  of  iniiety  and  moitibca 
tion  ibat  showed  him  the  late  commander  of  thtse  vessels 
around  them,  which,  by  displaying  their  double  Hags,  mani- 
fested to  the  eyi'  of  the  seaman  a  recent  change  of  raastere. 

Occasionally  the  conqueror  would  stop,  and  by  soma 
effort  of  well  meant,  but  rather  uncouth  civility,  endeavor  to 
soften  the  hours  of  captivity  ;  efforts  which  were  received 
with  the  courtesy  of  the  most  punctilious  etiquette,  but  a 
restraint  which  sliowed  that  they  were  unwelcome. 

It  waa,  perhaps,  the  most  unlucky  moment  that  had 
Occurred  within  (he  two  months  of  their  association,  for  an 
exchange  of  their  better  feelings.  The  honest  heart  of  the 
English  tar  dilated  with  ill-concealed  delight  at  his  approach 
to  the  termination  of  labors  performed  with  credit  and 
honor,  and  his  smiles  and  good  humor,  which  partly  pro- 
ceeded from  the  feelings  of  a  fether  and  a  friend,  were 
daggers  to  the  heart  of  his  discomfited  rival. 

A  third  personage  now  appeared  from  the  cabin  of  the 
vessel,  and  approached  the  spot  where  the  adveise  admirals 
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at  tli«  moment  were  engaged  in  one  of,  these  constrained 
conferences. 

The  appearance  and  diebs  of  th  s  gentleman  differed 
widely  from  the  two  just  described  He  was  tall  gncerul, 
and  dignified;  he  was  a  ooldiei  ind  cleirlj  of  liigh  rank 
His  carefully  di'essed  hair  coziceiled  the  ravages  of  time 
and  on  the  quarter-deck  of  i  first  rate  his  ittiie  and  mannera 
were  suited  to  a  field  day  in  the  pirk 

"  I  really  insist  moiisieui  died  the  admiial  good 
natwredly,  "  that  you  "ihall  take  part  of  my  chaise  to  London 
You  are  a  stranger,  and  it  will  help  to  keep  up  your  spirits 
by  the  way." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Monsieur  Howell,"  replied  the 
Frenchman,  with  a  polite  how  and  forced  smile,  misconstru- 
ing iil-judged  benevolence  into  a  wisli  for  his  person  to 
grace  a  triumph — "  but  I  have  accepted  the  offer  Monsieur 
Je  General  Denbigh  was  so  good  as  to  make  me." 

"  The  comte  is  engaged  to  me,  Howell,"  said  the  general, 
with  a  courtly  smile,  "  and,  indeed,  you  must  leave  the  ship 
to.ni^ht  or  as  soon  is  we  anchor  — But  I  shall  take  daylight 

Well — well — Denbigh  '  exclaimed  the  other  rubbing 
his  hands  with  pleasuie  as  he  viewed  the  inci  casing  powe 
of  the  wind  "  only  make  yourselves  happy  and  1  im  con 
tented 

A  few  hours  mtpnened  before  they  reached  the  Baj  of 
Pljmouth  ind  roiuid  the  table  after  their  dinnei,  were 
seated  the  ^eneial  and  English  admial  The  eomte  undci 
the  p  etence  of  pepanng  his  things  for  a  removal  had 
retiied  to  his  apaitraent  to  conceal  lis  feelings  — nd  the 
caftain  cf  the  ship  was  ibo\t  snpenntei  ding  the  aj  j  ryioh 
of  the  vess^'l  to  her  anchorage.  Two  or  three  well  emptied 
bottles  of  wine  yet  i  >m:iined ;  but  as  the  healths  of  all  the 
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branches  of  tlis  House  of  Brunswici  had  been  propitiated 
from  tlieir  contents,  with  a  polite  remembrance  of  Louis  XTI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette  from  General  Denbigh,  neither  of  tha 
superiom  was  muob  iocliue^  for  action. 

"  Is  the  Tlmnderer  in  hor  station  ?"  said  the  admiral  to 
the  signal  lieutenant,  who  at  that  moment  came  below  with 
a  report. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  has  answered." 

"Very  well;  make  the  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor." 

"  Aye,  ayo,  ar." 

"  And  here,  Bennet,"  to  the  retiring  lieutenant — "  call  the 
transports  all  in  shora  of  us." 

''  Three  hundred  and  eighty-four,  sir,"  said  the  officer, 
looting  at  his  signal-book. 

The  admiral  cast  bis  eye  at  the  book,  and  nodded  an 
assent. 

"  And  let  the  Mermaid — Flora — Weasel — Bruiser,  and  sE 
the  sloops  lie  well  off,  until  we  have  landed  the  soldiers  r  the 
pilot  says  the  channel  is  full  of  luggers,  and  Jonathan  has 
grown  very  saucy." 

The  lieutenant  made  a  complying  bow,  and  was  retii'ing 
to  execute  these  oidera,  as  Admiral  Howell,  taking  up  a 
bottle  not  yet  entirely  deserted  by  ifs  former  tenant,  cried 
stoutly — "  Here,  Bennet-^I  foi^t— take  a  glass  of  wine ; 
drink  success  to  ourselves,  and  defeat  to  the  French  all  over 
the  world." 

The  general  pointed  significantly  to  the  adjoining  cabin 
of  the  French  admiral,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  on  nis  lips  fo 
wienee. 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Admiral  Howell,  recollecting  himself,  con 
finuing  in  a  whisper,  "  you  can  di'ink  it  in  your  hearty 
notwithstan  ding." 

The  signal  officer  nodded,  and  di'ank  the  liquor.     As  b» 
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iniaeked  his  lipa  while  going  on  deck,  he  thought  to  himself, 
Iheie  Tiibobi  dnnk  fimous  g)od  wine 

Although  the  feehn's  ot  Gpneral  Denbigh  werp  under 
■much  more  command  and  disiij  lined  obedience  than  those 
of  his  friend,  yet  wis  he  too  unusuilly  elat<>d  with  liis  return 
to  home  ani  expected  honors  If  the  admiral  had  oiptured 
R  fleet  Se  had  taken  an  island  —and  hind  m  hind  they 
had  CO  operated  m  unusual  harmony  throngh  the  difficulties 
of  an  arduous  campiign  This  nther  singular  circuinstancp 
was  owing  to  then  personal  tnend^hip  From  their  jouth 
they  had  been  comj  anions,  and  ilthough  of  veiy  difieient 
characters  and  hibits,  chance  had  cemented  their  intimacy 
in  more  idvanctd  life  While  in  subordinate  stations  tliej- 
had  been  associated  togeihei  in  setvice  and  the  gentral 
and  admiral,  in  command  of  ^n  irmy  and  fleet,  had  once 
before  retained  to  EngUnd  with  less  renown,  as  a  colonel 
and  a  captain  of  a  fiig^fe  The  greit  family  influence  ot 
tlie  soldier,  with  the  known  circumstance  of  their  harmony, 
had  procuied  them  this  latj>r  command,  and  home  with  its 
comforts  and  reward'^  was  close  before  them  Pouring  out 
a  glass  of  Madcii  t  tlie  geneial  who  always  calculated  what 
he  said,  exclaimed, 

"  Peter — we  have  been  friends  from  boys." 

"  To  be  sure  we  have,"  said  the  admiral,  looking  up  in  a 
little  surprise  at  this  unespected  commencement — "and  it 
will  not  be  my  fault  if  we  do  not  die  such,  Frcdeiick." 

Dying  was  a  subject  the  general  did  not  much  delight  in 
although  of  conspicuous  couri^e  in  the  field ;  and  he  pro 
"■Keded  to  his  more  important  purpose — 

"I  could  never  find,  although  I  have  looked  over  our  farailj 
tree  so  often,  that  we  are  in  any  manner  related,  Howell." 

"  I  belifeve  it  is  too  late  to  mend  that  matter  now,"  said  tl>e 
admiral,  musing. 
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"  Whj  no— hem — I  think  uot,  Howell ;  take  a,  glaea  of 
this  Burgundy." 

The  admiral  shixik  his  head  wtih  a  stubborn  reaoliiLion  to 
taste  nothing  French,  but  ho  lielped  himself  to  a  bountiliil 
stock  of  Madeira,  as  he  replied — 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  can  bring  it  about  this 
time  of  day,  Denbigh." 

"  How  much  money  will  you  be  able  to  give  that  girl  of 
yomB,  Peter?"  said  his  fi-iend,  evading  the  point. 

"  Forty  thousand  down,  my  good  fellow,  and  as  much 
mure  when  I  die,"  cried  the  open-hearted  s^lor,  with  a,  nod 
of  exultation. 

"  George,  my  youngest  son,  will  not  be  rich — but  Francis 
will  be  a  duke,  and  tiave  a  noble  estate ;  yet,''  said  the  gene- 
ral, meditating,  "ha  is  so  unhappy  in  his  disposition  and 
uncouth  in  his  manners,  I  cannot  think  of  offering  him  to 
your  daughter  as  a  husband." 

"Isabel  shall  marry  a  good-natui'ed  man,  like  myself,  or 
not  at  all,"  said  the  admiral,  positively,  but  not  in  the  least 
suspecting  the  drift  of  his  friend,  who  was  influenced  by  any- 
thing but  a  regard  for  the  lady's  happiness. 

Francis,  bis  first  horn,  was,  in  truth,  as  he  had  described ; 
but  his  governing  wish  was  to  provide  for  his  favorite 
George.  Dukes  could  never  wunt  wives,  but  unportione^ 
captains  in  the  guanls  might. 

"George  is  one  of  the  best  temjiers  in  the  world," 
iud  his  father,  with  strong  feeling,  "and  the  delight  of 
us  all.  I  could  wish  he  had  been  the  heir  to  the  family 
honors." 

"  That  it  is  certainly  too  late  to  help,''  cried  the  admii'al, 
wondering  if-  the  ingenuity  of  bis  friend  could  devise  a  remedy 
(br  this  evil  too. 

"  Too  late,  indeed,"  said  the  other,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "  but 
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Howell,  what  say  you  to  matching  Isabel  with  my  favorite 
George  ?" 

"  Denbigh,"  cried  the  sailor,  eyeing  him  keenly,  "  Isabel  is 
my  only  child,  and  a  dutiful,  good  girl  ;  one  that  will  ohev 
ordera  if  she  breaks  owners,  as  we  sailors  say,  Now  T  did 
think  of  marrying  her  to  a  seaman,  when  a  proper  man  came 
athwart  my  course ;  yet  your  son  is  a  soldier,  and  that  is 
next  to  being  in  the  navy  ;  if-so-be  you  had  made  him  come 
aboard  me,  when  I  wanted  you  to,  there  would  have  been  no 
objection  at  all ;  however,  when  occasion  offers,  I  will  over- 
haul the  lad,  and  if  I  find  him  staunch  he  may  turn  in  with 
Bell  and  welcome." 

This  was  uttered  in  perfect  simplicity,  and  with  no  inten- 
■'ioa  of  giving  offence,  partaking  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  soli- 
k)quy ;  so  tlie  general,  greatly  encouraged,  was  about  to 
push  the  point,  when  a  gun  was  fired  from  their  own  ship. 

'  There  s  some  of  them  lubbei  ly  transpoi  ts  wpn  t  mind  our 
signals,  thej  hv-e  had  these  soldiers  so  long  on  board,  they 
get  SB  clumsy  as  the  red  coats  themselves,"  muttered  th( 
admiral  hastenmg  on  deck  to  enforce  hi^  commands 

A  shot  01  two  "lent  '.ignificantly  m  the  dneetion  of  the 
wanderers,  but  so  as  not  to  hit  them,  lestoied  older  ^nd 
within  an  hour  forty  hue  of  battle  &hi[.s  and  a  hundipd 
transports  weie  disposed  in  the  best  manner  foi  convenience 
and  safety. 

On  their  presentation  to  their  sovereign,  both  veterans  were 
embellished  with  the  riband  of  the  Bath ;  and  as  their  exploits 
filled  the  moutlis  of  the  newsmongers,  and  the  columns  of  the 
public  prints  of  the  day,  the  new  knighla  began  to  think 
more  senouslyof  building  a  monument  to  their  victories,  in  a, 
union  between  their  childie" .  The  admiral,  however,  de» 
termined  to  do  nothing  with  Iws  eyes  shut,  and  ho  demanded 
a  scrutiny. 
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''  Where  is  the  boy  who  is  fo  he  a  duke  ?"  exclaimed  he, 
one  day,  when  bis  friend  had  intioduced  the  point  with  a 
view  'o  a  final  arrangement,  ''  Be]]  has  good  blood  in  her 
veins — is  a  tight  built  little  vessel — clean  heel'd  and  trim, 
and  would  make  aa  good  a  duchess  as  the  best  of  them ;  sc\ 
Denbigh,  I  will  begin  by  taking  a  survey  of  the  senior," 

To  this  the  general  had  no  objection,  as  he  well  knew  that 
Francis  would  be  wide  of  pleasing  the  tastes  of  an  open- 
hearted,  simple  man,  like  the  sailor.  tThey  met.  accordingly, 
for  what  the  geneial  facetiously  called  the  review,  and  what 
the  admiral  innocently  termed  his  survey,  at  the  house  of  tue 
foimer,  'when  the  young  gentlemen  were  submitted  to  hm 
inspection. 

Francis  Denbigh  was  about  four  and  twenty,  of  a  feeble 
body,  and  with  a  face  marked  witJi  the  smali-poi,  to  ap- 
proaching deformity ;  liia  eye  was  bi'iHiant  and  piercing,  but 
unsettled,  and  at  times  wild — his  manner  awkward,  con- 
strained, and  timid.  There  would  be  seen,  it  is  true,  an  intelli- 
gence and  animation,  which  occasionally  lighted  his  counte- 
nance into  gleams  of  sunshine,  that  caused  you  to  overlook 
the  lesser  accompaniments  of  complexion  and  features  in  the 
expresaon  ;  but  they  were  transient,  and  inevitably  vanished 
whenever  his  father  spoke  or  in  any  manner  iningled  in  his 
pursuits. 

An  observer  close  as  Mrs.  Wilson,  would  have  said  that 
the  feelings  of  the  father  and  son  were  not  such  as  ought  ti 
exist  between  parent  and  child. 

But  the  admiral,  who  regarded  mode!  and  rigging  a  goot 
deal,  satisfied  himself  with  muttering,  as  he  tui'ned  his  eye 
un  [he  junior — 

"  He  may  do  for  a  duke — but  I  would  not  have  him  for  a 
eockswain." 

George  was  a  year  younger  than  Francis  ;  in  form,  stature, 
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«nd  personal  grace,  tlie  counterpart  of  his  father ;  his  eye 
was  less  keen  but  more  attractive  than  that  of  his  brother ; 
his  air  open,  polished,  and  manly. 

"Ah!"  thought  the  sailor,  as  he  ended  a  satjsfactory  sur- 
rey of  the  youth,  "what  a  thousand  pities  Denbigh  did  not 
send  him  to  sea  !" 

The  thing  wM  soon  settled,  and  George  was  fo  he  the 
iappy  man.  Sir  Peter  concluded  to  dine  with  his  friend,  in 
order  to  settle  preJimiDaries  over  the  bottle  by  themselves; 
the  yowng  men  and  their  mother  being  engaged  to  their  uncle 
the  duke! 

"  Well,  Denbigh,"  cried  the  admiral,  as  the  last  servant 
withdrew,  "  when  do  you  mean  U>  have  the  young  couple 
spliced  ?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  wary  soldier,  who  knew  be  could  not 
calculate  on  obedience  to  his  mandate  with  as  great  a  cer- 
tainty as  liis  friend — "  the  better  way  is  to  biing  the  young 
people  together,  in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted, 
you  know." 

"  Acquainted — together—"  cried  his  companion,  in  a  Kttie 
suFprise,  "  what  better  way  is  there  to  bring  them  together, 
than  to  have  them  up  before  a  priest,  or  to  make  them 
acquwnted  by  letting  them  swing  in  the  same  hammock  ?" 

"  It  might  answer  the  end,  indeed,"  ssud  the  general,  with 
a  smile,  "  hut  somehow  or  other,  it  is  always  the  best  method 
to  bring  young  folks  together,  to  let  them  have  their  own  way 
in  the  affair  for  a  time."  - 

"  Own  way  !"  rejoined  Sir  Peter,  bluntly,  "  did  you  evei 
find  it  answer  to  let  a  woman  have  her  own  way,  Sir  Fre- 
Jeriok  ?" 

"  Not  common  women  certainly,  my  good  fr-iend,"  said  the 
general,  "  hat  such  a  girl  as  mv  intended  daughter  is  an 
sxception." 
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"  I  don't  know  hat,"  cried  the  sailor ;  "  Bell  is  a  good  girl, 
but  sLe  has  her  quirks  and  whims  like  all  the  sex." 

"  You  have  had  no  trouble  with  her  as  yet,  I  believe, 
Howell,"  said  Sir  Frederick  cavalierly,  throwing  an  iuquiring 
glance  on  his  fi'iend  at  the  same  dme. 

"  No,  not  yet — nor  do  I  think  she  will  ever  dare  to 
mutiny  ;  but  there  has  been  one  wishing  to  take  her  in  tow 
already  since  we  got  ia" 

"  How !"'  said  the  other  in  alarm,  "  who— wliat  is  he  ? 
some  officer  in  the  navy,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  he  was  a  kind  of  chaplain,  one  Paison  Ives,  a  good 
sort  of  a  youth  enough,  and  a  prodigious  Ikvorite  with  my 
sister,  Lady  Hawker." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  answei',  Peter  V  said  his  companion 
in  increasing  uneasiness  ;  "did  you. put  him  off?" 

"Off!  to  be  sure  I  did — do  you  think  I  wanted  a  bar- 
ber's cleik  for  a  son-in-law  ?  No,  no,  Denbigh  ;  a  soldier  ia 
bad  enough,  without  having  a  preacher." 

The  general  comprpsaed  his  lips  at  this  direct  attack  on 
a  profession  that  he  thought  the  most  honorable  of  -any  in 
the  woi'ld,  in  some  resentment ;  but  remembering  the  eijjjity 
thousand  pounds,  and  aecustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  other, 
he  curbed  his  temper,  and  inquired — 

"  But  Miss  Howell — your  daughter — how  did  she  stand 
afiected  to  this  priest!'' 

"How — why— how? — why  1  never  asiied  her." 

"  Never  asked  her  ?" 

'■  No,  never  asked  her ;  she  is  my  daughter,  you  know, 
and  bound  to  obey  my  ordem,  and  I  did  not  choose  she 
should  marry  a  parson ;  but,  once  for  all,  when  is  the  wed- 
ding to  take  place  ?" 

Gfeiibral  Denbigh  had  indulged  his  younger  son  too 
blindly  and  too  fondly  to  expect  that  implicit  obedience  the 
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admiral  calculated  to  a  certdnty  on,  and  with  evej'y  pros- 
pect of  not  being  disappointed,  from  hb  daughter,  Isabel 
Howell  was  pretty,  mild,  and  timid,  and  unused  to  oppose 
any  of  her  father's  commands ;  but  George  Denbigh  was 
haughty,  positive,  and  self-willed,  and  unless  the  aff'iir  could 
be  eo  managed  as  to  make  him  a  willing  assistant  in  the 
courtship,  his  father  knew  it  might  be  abandoned  at  ouoe 
He  thought  his  son  might  be  led,  but  not  driven  ;  and,  rely- 
ing on  his  own  powers  for  managing,  the  general  saw  his 
only  safety  in  executing  the  scheme  was  in  postponing  his 
advances  for  a  regular  siege  to  the  lady's  heai't. 

Sir  Peter  chafed  and  swore  at  this  circumlocution ;  the 
thing  could  be  done  as  well  in  a  week  as  in  a  year;  and  tlia 
veterans,  who,  foi'  a  miracle,  1  d  ag  1  n  tl  eir  rival  sta- 
tions, and  in  doubtful  moment  f  u  ces.  w  near  splitting 
on  the  point  of  marrying  a  ^rl    f  n      t 

As  Sir  Peter  both  loved  hi  f  dad  had  taken  a  pro- 
digious fancy  to  the  youth,  h  h  w  was  tain  to  submit 
to  a  short  probation. 

"  You  are  always  for  going  a  round-about  way  to  do  a 
thing,"  said  the  admiral,  as  he  yielded  the  point,  "  Now, 
when  you  took  that  battery,  had  you  gone  up  in  front,  as  I 
advised  you,  you  would  have  taken  it  in  ten  minutes,  instead 
oi  five  Lours." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other,  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand 
it  parting,  "  and  lost  fifty  men  in  place  of  one  by  the  step." 
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CHAPTER  XLH. 


The  Honorable  General  Denbigh  was  the  jonngest  of 
three  sons.  His  seniors,  Francis  anA  George,  were  yet 
bachelors.  The  death  of  a  cousin  had  inude  Francis  a  duie 
while  yet  a  child,  and  'o&th  he  and  hi*  /avoiite  brother 
George,  had  decided  on  lives  of  inao^if  Ity  and  sluggishness, 

"  When  I  die,  brother,"  the  oldwt  wonld  say,  "  you  will 
succeed  me,  and  Frederick  can  j^roviJe  heirs  for  the  nama 
hereafter." 

This  an-angement  had  been,  closely  adhered  to,  and  the 
two  elder  brothers  reached  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  fifty-six, 
without  altering  their  condition.  In  the  mean  time,  Frederick 
married  a  young  woman  of  rank  and  fortune;  the  fruits  of 
their  union  being  the  two  young  candidates  for  the  hand  of 
Iiabel  Howell. 

Francis  Denbigh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  general,  was  natu- 
rally diffident,  and,  in  addition,  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be 
the  reverse  of  captivating  in  external  appearance.  The  small- 
pox sealed  his  doom  ; — ignorance,  and  the  violence  of  the 
attack,  left  him  indelibly  impressed  with  the  ravages  of  that 
dreadful  disorder.  On  the  other  hand,  his  brother  escaped 
without  any  vestiges  of  the  complaint ;  and  his  spotiess  skin 
and  fine  open  countenance,  met  the  gaae  of  his  mother,  aftoi 
the  recovery  of  the  two,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  deformed 
lineaments  of  his  elder  brother.  Such  an  occurrence  is  sure 
to  excite  one  of  two  feehngs  in  the  breast  of  every  beholder 
— pity  or  disgust;  and,  unhappily  for  Francis,  maternal 
■bis  case,  was  iinable  to  counteract  the  lattei 
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B«u  j±ioi),  Oeorge  become  a  favorite,  and  Francis  a  neutraL 
Ths  tiTfc.-t  was  easy  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  rapid,  aa  it  was 
indeiiLte. 

TJie  frt'i.i^i.  c"  Fraodis  were  sensitive  to  an  extrema  He 
hat?  more  quioi^fes,  more  Bensibiiity,  mote  real  talent  than 
George ;  whirfi  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and  caused  him  to 
feel  more  acutely,  ihi.  partiality  of  his  motiier. 

As  yet,  tie  engagamenta  and  duties  of  the  general  had 
kept  hia  children  and  their  improvements  out  of  his  sight ; 
hut  at  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve,  the  feelings  of  a  father, 
begaii-to  take  pride  in  the  possession  of  his  sons 

On  his  return  from  a  foreign  station,  alter  an  absence  of 
twO'years,  his  children  were  ordered  from  school  to  meet 
him,  Francis  had  improved  in  atature,  but  not  in  biiautv , 
OeOTge  had  flourished  in  both 

The  natural  diffidence  of  the  former  was  increased,  by 
perceiving  that  he  was  no  favorite,  and  the  effect  began  to 
ahow  itself  on  manners  at  no  time  engaging  He  met  Lis 
lather  with  doubt,  and  he  saw  with  as^ui'ib,  that  the  embrace 
received  by  his  brother  much  exceeded  in  warmth  that 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  himselt 

"  Lady  Margaret,"  said  the  gencril  to  his  wife,  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  boys  as  they  retired  liom  the  dinner  table,  nith 
his  eyes,  "  it  is  a  thousand  pities  Gwirge  had  not  been  the 
elder,  M^e  would  have  grated  a  dukedom  or  a  throne, 
Frank  is  only  fit  for  a  parson  ' 

This  ill-judged  speech  was  uttered  sufficiently  loud  to  be 
overheard  by  botii  the  sons  on  the  jounger  it  made  a 
pleasurable  sensation  for  the  moment.  His  father — his  dear 
father,  had  thought  him  fit  to  be  a  king ;  and  his  father  must 
be  a  judge,  whispered  his  native  vanity ;  but  all  this  time 
Ifie. connexion  between  the  speech  and  his  brother's  rights 
did  not  pre^nt  themselves  to  his  mind.     George  loved  this 
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brotlier  too  well,  too  sincerely,  to  have  injured  him  eren  in 
thoHght ;  and  so  far  as  Francis  was  concerned,  his  vanity 
was  as  blameless  as  it  was  natural. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Francis  was  differen 
both  in  Bubstance  and  in  degree.  It  mortjfled  his  pride 
alarmed  his  delicacy,  and  wounded  his  already  morbid 
ensibility  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  make  him  entertain  tha 
Tomantie  notion  of  withdrawing  from  tlie  world,  and  of 
yielding  a  birthright  to  one  ao  every  way  more  deserving  of 
it  thai)  himself. 

'From  this  period  might  be  dated  an  opinion  of  Francis's, 
whieb  never  afterwards  left  him ;  be  fancied  be  was  doing 
injustice  to  another,  and  that  other,  a  brother  whoiii  he 
ardently  loved,  by  continuing  to  exist  Had  he  met  with 
fondness  in  his  parents,  or  sodability  in  bis  playfellows,  these 
fancies  would  have  left  him  as  he  grew  into  life.  But  the 
affections  of  bis  parents  were  settled  on  his  more  promising 
brother ;  and  his  manners  daily  increasing  in  their  repulsive 
traits,  drove  his  companions  to  the  society  of  others,  more 
^reeable  to  their  own  buoyancy  and  joy. 

Had  Francis  Denbigh,  at  this  age,  met  with  a  guardian 
clear-sighted  enough  to  fathom  his  real  character,  and  com- 
petent to  direct  his  onward  course,  he  would  yet  have  become 
an  ornament  to  his  name  and  country,  and  a  useful  membei 
of  society.  But  no  such  guide  existed.  His  natural  guardi 
ans,  in  his  particular  case,  were  hia  worst  enemies;  and  th" 
boys  left  school  for  college  four  years  afterwards,  each  advano 
ed  in  his  respective  properties  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

Irreligion  is  hardly  a  worse  evil  i|  a  family  than  fevorit- 
ism.  When  once  allowed  to  exist,  in  the  breast  of  tha 
parent,  though  hid  apparently  from  all  other  eyes,  its  sad 
consequences  begin  to  show  themselves.  Effects  are  pro- 
duced, and  we  loot  in  vain  for  the  cause.     The  awakened 
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sympatliiee  of  reciprocal  caresses  and  fondness  are  mistaiien 
for  UQCommoD  feelings,  and  the  forbidding  aspect  of  deadened 
affections  is  miscalled  native  sensibility. 

In  this  manner  the  evil  increases  itself,  until  manners  are 
formed,  and  characters  created,  that  must  descend  witk  tlieir 
possessor  to  the  tomb. 

In  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  mind  of  Francis  Denbigh, 
he  evil  was  doubly  injurions.  His  feelings  required  s3'inpa- 
thy  and  softness,  and  they  met  only  with  coldness  and  dis- 
gust. George  alone  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  did 
love  hia  brother ;  hut  even  his  gaiety  and  spirits  finally 
tired  of  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  diseased  nabits  of  hia 

The  only  refuge  Francis  found  in  his  solitude,  amidst  tlio 
hnndreds  of  the  university,  was  in  his  muse  and  in  the 
powers  of  melody.  The  voice  of  his  femily  hgs  been  fre 
quently  mentioned  in  these  pages ;  and  if,  as  Lady  Laura 
had  intimated,  there  had  ever  been  a  siren  in  the  race,  it  was 
a  male  one.  He  wrote  prettily,  and  would  sing  these  effoi-ts 
of  his  muse  to  music  of  his  own,  drawing  crowds  around  his 
windows,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  to  listen  to  sounds  as 
melodious  as  they  were  mournful.  His  poetical  efforts  par- 
took of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  man,  being  melan- 
choly, wild,  and  sometimes  pious. 

George  was  always  amongst  the  most  admiring  of  hia 
brother's  auditors,  and  would  feel  a  yearning  of  his  heart 
awards  him,  at  such  moments,  that  was  painful.  But 
George  was  too  yonng  and  too  heedless,  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  monitor,  or  to  draw  his  thoughts  into  a  more  salutary  train. 
This  was  the  duty  of  hia  parents,  and  should  have  been  their 
task.  But  the  world,  his  rising  honoi'S,  and  his  professional 
engagements,  occupied  the  time  of  the  father;  and  fashion, 
paj'ties,  and  pleasure,  hilled  the  time  of  his  mother.     When 
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they  did  think  of  their  children,  it  was  of  George ;  Am 
iJainful  image  of  Francis  being  seldom  admitted  to  disturb 
their  serenity. 

Geoi'ge  Denbigh  was  open-hearted  without  suspicion,  and 
a,  favorit*.  The  first  quality  t^ed  his  generonity,  the 
second  subjected  him  to  fraud,  and  the  third  supplied  him 
with  the  means.  But  these  means  sometimes  failed.  Th 
fortune  of  tlie  general,  though  handsome,  was  not  more  than 
competent  to  support  his  style  of  living.  He  expected  to  be 
a  duke  himself  one  day,  and  was  anxious  to  maintain  an 
-*ppearanee  now  tliat  would  not  disgrace  his  future  elevation. 
A  system  of  strict  but  liberal  economy  had  been  adopted  in 
the  case  of  his  sons.  They  had,  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
a  stated  and  equal  allowance. 

The  duke  had  offered  to  educate  the  heir  himself,  and 
under  his  own  eye.  But  to  this  Lady  Margaret  had  found 
some  ingenious  excuse,  and  one  that  seemed  to  herself  and 
the  world  iionorable  to  her  natural  feeling ;  but  had  the 
offer  been  made  to  George,  these  reasons  would  have  vanished 
ID  the  desire  to  advance  his  interests,  or  to  gratify  his  pro- 
pensities. Such  decisions  are  by  lio  means  uncommon ; 
parents  having  once  decided  on  the  merite  and  abilities  of 
their  children,  frequently  decline  the  interference  of  third 
persons,  since  the  improvement  of  their  denounced  oftspring 
might  bring  their  own  judgment  into  question,  if  it  did  not 
convey  an  indirect  censure  on  their  justice. 

The  heedlessness  of  Gfeoi^  brought  his  purse  to  a  state 
of  emptiness.  His  last  guinea  was  gone,  and  two  mouths 
were  wanting  to  the  end  of  the  quarter,  George  had  played 
and  been  cheated.  He  had  ventured  to  apply  to  his  mother 
for  sniall  sums,  when  his  dress  or  some  trifling  indulgence 
required  an  advanoe ;  and  always  with  success.  But  here 
were  sixty  guinea*  gone  at  a  blow,  and  pride,  candor,  fu-. 
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bade  his  coiic«a]mg  the  manner  of  his  loss,  if  he  made  th« 
applioarioD,  This  was  dreadful ;  his  own  conscienc*  r&: 
proached  him,  and  he  had  so  often  witnessed  the  violence  of 
his  mother's  resentments  against  Francis,  for  faults  which 
appeai-ed  to  him  very  trivial,  not  to  stand  in  the  utmost  dread 
of  her  more  just  displeasure  in  the  present  case, 

-Eiitei'ing  the  apartment  of  his  brother,  in  this  disturbed 
condition,  George  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  with  hi 
face  concealed  between  his  hands,  sat  brooding  over  his  ibr 
lorn  situation. 

"Geoi^e!"  said  his  brother,  soothingly,  "you  ai'e  in  dis- 
tress ;  can  I  relieve  you  in  any  way  V 

"  Oh  no — no — no — Franks  it  is  entirely  out  of  your 
power." 

"Perhaps  not,  my  dear  brother,"  continued  the  other, 
endeavoring  to  draw  his  hand  into  his  own. 

"  Entirely !  entirely !"  said  George.  Then  springing  up  in 
despair,  he  eicl^med,  "  But  I  roust  live — I  cannot  die." 

"  Live  !  die  1"  cried  Francis,  recoiling  in  horror.  ''  What 
do  you  mean  by  such  language?  Tell  me,  George,  am  I  not 
your  brother  ?    Your  only  brother  and  best  friend  ?" 

Francis  felt  he  had  no  friend  if  George  was  not  that  frienJ, 
and  his  face  grewpde  while  the  tears  flowed  rapidly  downhis 
cheeks. 

George  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal.  He  caught  the 
hand  of  his  brother  and  made  him  acquainted  with  his  losses 
and  his  wants. 

.  Francis  mused  some  little  time  over  his  narration,  ere  he 
bi'oke  silence. 

"  It  was  all  you  had  V 

"  The  last  shilling,"  cried  George,  beating  his  head  with 
his  hand. 

^How  much  will  you  require  to  make  out  the  quarter  (" 
19 
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"  Oh  I  must  have  at  Jeast  fifty  guineas,  or  how  can  I  liye 
at  all?" 

The  ideas  of  life  in  George  were  connected  a  good  deal 
with  the  maanei'  it  was  to  be  enjoyed.  His  brother  appeared 
struggliog  with  himself,  and  then  turning  to  the  other,  con- 
tinued, 

"  But  surely,  under  present  circumstances,  you  eould  make 

"Less,  never— hai'dly  that" — interrupted  George,  vehe 
mently.  "  If  Lady  Margaret  did  not  inclose  me  a  note  now 
and  then,  how  could  we  get  along  at  all  ?  don't  you  find  it 
80  yourself,  brother  ?'' 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Francis,  turning  paler- 

"  Don't  know !"  cried  George,  catching  a  view  of  his 
altered  countenance— " you  get  the  moDey,  though?'' 

"  I  do  not  rememhei-  it,"  said  the  other,  sighing  heavily. 

"  Francis,"  cried  George,  compi'ehen ding  the  truth,  "you 
shall  share  every  shilling  I  receive  in  future— yoti  shaJl — 
indeed  you  shall." 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  Francis  with  a  smile,  "it  is  a  bar- 
gain ;  and  you  will  receive  from  me  a  supply  in  your  present 


Without  waiting  for  an  answw,  Frands  withdrew  into  an 
innej'  apaitnient,  and  brought  out  the  required  sum  for  his 
brother's  subsistence  for  two  months.  George  remonstrated, 
but  Francis  was  positive ;  he  had  been  saving,  and  his  stock 
was  ample  for  his  simple  habits  without  it. 

"  Besides,  you  forget  we  are  partners,  and  in  the  end  I 
shall  be  a  gainer."- 

Geoi-ge  yielded  to  his  wants  and'  bis  brothei^'s  entreaties, 
and  he  gave  hira  great  credit  for  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
act.  Several  weeks  passed  without  any  fui-thcr  allusion  to 
this  disagreeable  subject,  which  had  at  least  the  favorable 
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result  of'  making  George  more  guarded  and  a  better 
student. 

The  brothel's,  from  this  pei'iod,  advanced  gradually  in 
those  distinctive  qualities  which  were  to  mark  tlie  future 
men ;  tfeorge  daily  improving  in  grace  and  attraction.  Frao- 
eis,  in  an  equal  ratio,  receding  from  thoge  very  attainments, 
which  it  was  his  too  great  desire  to  possess.  In.  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons,  General  Denbigh  had  preserved  the  appear- 
ance of  impartiality;  his  allowance  to  each  was  the  same: 
they  were  at  the  same  college,  they  had  been  at  the  same 
school ;  and  if  Frank  did  not  improve  as  much  as  his  younge' 
brother,  it  was  unqiiestionahly  his  own  obstinacy  and  stupi- 
dity, and  surely  not  want  of  opportunity  or  favor. 

Such,  then,  were  the  artificial  and  accidental  causes,  whicla 
kept  a  noble,  a  proud,  an  acute  but  a  diseased  mjnd,  id 
acquirements  much  below  another  every  way  its  inferior, 
excepting  in  the  happy  cii'j;umstance  of  wanting  those  very 
excellences,  the  excess  and  indiscreet  management  of  ■which 
proved  the  ruin  instead  of  the  blessing  of  their  possessor. 

The  duke  would  oecasionally  rouse  himself  fi-om  his 
lethargy,  and  complain  to  the  father,  that  the  heir  of  his 
honors  was  fer  inferior  to  his  younger  brother  in  acquire- 
ments, and  remonstrate  against  the  course  which  produced 
such  an  unfortunate  inequality.  On  these  occasions  a  super- 
ficial statement  of  his  system  from  the  genera!  met  the  objec- 
tion ;  they  cost  the  same  money,  and  he  was  sure  he  not  onlj 
wished  but  did  everything  an  indulgent  parent  could,  to 
rentier  Francis  worthy  of  his  future  honors.  Another  evil  of 
the  admission  of  feelings  of  partiality,  in  the  favor  of  one 
child,  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  is  that  the  malady  is  con- 
tagious as  well  as  lasting :  it  exists  without  our  own  know- 
ledge, and  it  seldom  fails  to  affect  those  around  us.  The 
uncle  soon  learnt  to  distinguish  George  as  the  hope  of  the 
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family,  yet  Francis  must  be  the  heir  of  its  honors,  and  con- 
sequently  of  its  wealth. 

The  duke  and  his  brother  were  not  much  addicted  tc 
action,  hardly  to  reflection ;  but  if  anything  could  rouse  theiu 
to  either,  it  was  the  reputation  of  the  house  of  Denbigh. 
Their  ideaa  of  reputation,  it  is  true,  were  of  their  own  forming. 

The  hour  at  length,  diew  near  when  George  expected  a 
supply  fiiDm  the  ill-judged  generosity  of  his  mother ;  it  came, 
and  with  a  heai't  beating  with  pleasuie,  the  youth  flew  to  the 
room  of  Francis  witli  a  determination  to  force  the  whole  of 
his  twenty  pounds  on  his  acceptance.  On  throwing  open  his 
door,  he  saw  his  brother  evidently  striving  lo  conceal  some- 
thing behind  his  boots.  It  was  at  the  hour  of  breakfaBt, 
and  George  had  intended  for  a  novelty  to  share  his  brother's 
morning  repast.  They  always  met  at  dinner,  but  the  other 
meals  were  made  in  their  own  rooms.  George  looked  in 
vain  for  the  usual  equipage  of  tiie  table;  suspicion  flashed 
upon  him;  he  threw  aside  the  books,  and  a  crust  of  bread 
and  a  glass  of  wafer  met  his  eye ;  the  ti-uth  now  flashed 
upon  him  in  all  its  force. 

"  Francis,  my  brother,  to  what  has  my  extravagance 
reduced  you  !"  exclaimed  the  conti'ite  George  witli  a  hearl 
nearly  ready  to  bui'st.  Francis  endeavoi'ed  to  explain,  but  ^ 
sacred  regard  to  the  truth  held  him  tongue-ljed,  until  drop- 
ping his  head  on  the  shoulder  of  George,  he  sobbed  out — 

"  It  is  a  trifle ;  nothing  to  what  I  would  do  for  you,  my 
brother." 

George  felt  all  the  horrors  of  remorae,  and  was  much  too 
generous  to  conceal  his  eri'or  any  longer;  he  wrote  a  oircum- 
Btantial  account  of  the  whole  transaction  to  Lady  Margaret. 

Francis  for  a  few  days  was  a  new  being.  He  had  acted 
nobly,  his  conscience  approved  of  his  motives,  and  of  his 
delicate  concealment  of  them ;  he  in  fact  began  to  think  there 
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were  in  himself  tlie  seeds  of  usefulness,  as  his  brother,  wha 
from  this  moment  began  to  understand  his  character  better, 
attached  hin^elf  more  closely  to  him. 

The.  eye  of  Francis  met  that  of  George  with  the  looli  of 
acknowledged  affection,  his  mind  bfcame  less  moody,  and  his 
face  was  sometimes  embellished  with  a  smile. 

The  reply  of  theii'  mother  to  the  communication  of  George 
threw  a  damp  on  the  revived  hopes  of  the  senior,  and  drove 
him  back  into  himself  with  tenfold  humihty. 

"  I  am  shocked,  my  child,  to  find  that  you  have  lowered 
yourself,  and  forgot  the  family  you  belong  to,  so  much  as  to 
frequent  those  gambling-houses,  which  ought  not  to  be  suf- 
fered in  the  neighborhood  of  the  universities  :  when  at  a 
proper  age  and  in  proper  company,  your  occaaonal  indul- 
gence at  cards  I  could  not  object  to,  as  both  your  father  and 
myself  sometimes  resort  to  it  as  an  amusement,  hut  never  in 
low  company.  The  consequence  of  mingling  in  such  society 
is,. that  you  were  cheated,  and  such  will  always  be  your  lot 
unless  you  confine  yourself  to  assodates  more  becoming  your 
rank  and  illustrious  name. 

"  As  to  Francis,  I  see  every  reason  to  condemn  the  course 
he  has  taken.  Being  the  senior  by  a  year,  he  should  have 
taken  the  means  to  pi'cvent  your  falling  into  such  company; 
and  he  should  have  acquainted  me  immediately  with  your 
loss,  in  place  of  wounding  your  pride  by  subjecting  you  to 
the  mortification  of  receiving  a  pecuniary  obligation  from  one 
BO  little  older  than  youraelf,  and  exposing  his  own  health  by 
a  diet  on  bread  and  water,  aa  you  wrote  me,  for  a  whole 
month.  Both  the  general  and  myself  are  seriously  displeased 
with  him,  and  think  of.  separating  you,  as  you  tlius  connive 
at  each  other's  follies." 

George  was  too  indignant  to  conceal  this  letter  and  the 
reflections  of  Francis  were  dreadful. 
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For  a  short  time  he  actually  meditated  suicide,  as  the  only 
method  of  removing  himself  from  hefore  the  advancement  of 
George.  Had  not  George  been  more  attentive  and  affec- 
tionate than  formerly,  the  awful  expedient  might  have  been 
resorted  to. 

From  college  the  young  men  went,  one  into  the  army  and 
tte  other  to  the  mansion  of  his  uncle.  George  became  an 
elegant,  gay,  open-hearted,  admired  captain  in  the  guards ; 
and  Francis  stalked  through  the  halls  of  his  ancestors,  their 
acknowledged  future  lord,  but  a  misanthrope;  hateful  to 
himself  and  disagreeable  to  all  around  him. 

This  picture  may  be  highly  wrought,  but  the  effects,  in 
the  case  of  Francis,  were  Increased  by  the  peculiar  tone  of 
his  diseased  state  of  mind.  Tlie  indulgence  of  favoritism, 
nevertheless,'  always  brings  its  own  sad  conacqnenccs,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  while  it  seldom  fails  to  give  sorrow 
and  penitence  to  the  bosom  of  the  parents. 
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No  little  ai't  and  management  had  been  necessary  to  make 
the  admiral  auxiliary  to  the  indirect  plan  proposed  by  hia 
friend  to  bring  George  and  Isabel  together.  This,  however, 
effected,  the  general  turned  his  whole  sLrategy  to  the  impres- 
sion to  be  made  on  the  hcai't  of  the  young  gentleman. 

Sir  Fipdenck  Denbigh  had  the  same  idea  of  the  virtue 
of  mana^fment  aa  die  Dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  but  be 
understood  human  nature  better. 

Like  a  piudent  officei,  his  attacks  were  all  masked,  and, 
lite  a  gi-eat  officer,  thej  seldom  failed  of  success. 

The  young  couple  weia  thrown  in  each  other's  way,  ana 
as  Isabel  was  citienielj  attractive,  somewhat  the  opposite 
to  himself  m  ardor  of  temperament  and  vivacity,  modest,  and 
sensible  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  tssociation  WdS 
mamtiined  by  the  jouth  with  perfect  impunity  Within  a 
couple  of  months  he  fancied  himself  desperately  m  loi  e  with 
Isabel  Howell,  and,  in  truth,  he  had  some  leason  tor  the 
supposition 

The  general  watched  every  movement  of  his  son  witli  a 
waiy  and  vigilant  eye — occasionilly  addmg  fuel  to  the 
flame,  bj  diawing  his  attention  to  ^rojei.ts  ot  matrunoiiy  in 
other  quiiters,  until  George  began  t)  thinL  he  was  soon  to 
undeigo  a  trial  of  his  constancy  uid  ni  timspquenw  he 
armed  himself  with  a  double  poition  of  admiration  foi  his 
Isabel,  m  older  to  enable  himself  to  endure  the  ptrsiLcution , 
while  the  admiial  several  times  endangeied  the  sut^ess  of 
the  whole  enterprise  by  volunteei  contributions  to  the  hopea 
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of  the  young  man,  which  only  escaped  prc^ticing  an  oppo- 
site effect  to  tbat  which  was  intended,  hy  being  mistaken  for 
the  oveiflowings  of  good  nature  and  friendship. 

After  suffering  his  son  to  get,  aa  he  thought,  sufficiently 
entangled  in' the  snares  of  Cupid,  Sir  Frederici  determined 
to  Sre  a  volley  from  one  of  bis  masked  batteries,  which  he 
rightly  judged  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  They 
were  sitting  at  the  table  after  dinner,  alone,  when  the  genei'al 
took  the  advantage  of  the  name  of  Miss  Howell  being  acci- 
dentally mentioned,  to  say— 

"  By  the  by,  George,  my  friend  the  admiral  said  some- 
thing yesterday  on  the  subject  of  your  being  so  much  witb 
his  daughter,  I  wish  yon  to  he  cautious,  and  not  to  g^vB 
the  old  sailor  offence  in  any  way,  for  he  is  my  particular 
friend," 

"  He  need  be  under  no  violent  apprehensions,"  cried 
George,  coloring  highly  with  shame  and  pride,  "  I  am  sure 
a  Denbigh  is  no  unworthy  match  for  a  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Howell." 

"  Oh !  to  be  sure  not,  boy,  we  are  aa  old  a  house  as 
there  is  in  the  kingdon,  and  as  noble  too ;  but  the  admiral 
has  queer  notions,  and,  perhaps,  he  has  some  cub  of  a  sailor 
in  his  eye  for  a  son-in-law.  Be  prudent,  my  boy,  be  pru- 
dent ;  that  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

The  general,  satisfied  with  the  effect  he  had  produced, 
carelessly  arose  from  his  seat,  and  joined  Lady  Margaret  in 
hot  drawing-room. 

George  remained  for  several  minutes  musing  on  his  father's 
singular  request,  as  well  aa  the  admiral's  caution,  when  he 
sprang  from  his  seat,  caught  up  his  hat  and  sword,  and  in 
ten  minutes  rang  at  Sir  Peter's  door  in  Gtosvenor  Square. 
"He  was  admitted,  and  ascending  to  the  drawing-room,  he 
met  the  admiral  on  his  way  out.     Nothing  was  further  fi-oni 
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U>e  thoughts  of  the  veteran  than  a  finesse  like  the  general's ; 
and,  delighted  to  see  GEeor^e  on  the  bittle-gtound,  he 
pointed  significantly  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  door  of 
the  room  Isabel  was  in,  and  eiciaimed,  with  a  good-natured 
smile, 

"  There  she  is,  my  hearty ,  lay  her  aside,  and  hang  rae  if 
she  don't  strike.  I  say,  George,  faint  Leart  never  won  fait 
lady  ;  remember  that,  my  bov     no,  noi  a.  FLench  ship." 

Geqrge  would  have  been  at  somp  io&s  to  have  reconciled 
this  speech  to  his  father's  caution  if  time  had  been  allowed 
him  to  think  at  all ;  but  the  door  being  open  he  entered, 
and  found  Isabel  endeavoring  to  hide  her  tears. 

The  admiral,  dissatisfied  from  the  beginning  with  the 
tardy  method  of  despatching  things,  thought  he  niight  be 
of  use  in  bi'caking  the  ice  for  Oeorge,  by  trumpeting  his 
praises  on  divers  occasions  to  his  daughter.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  she  might  he  learning  to  love  the 
man,  as  he  was  to  be  her  husband ;  and  speeches  like  the 
following  had  been  fi'equent  of  late  from  the  parent  to  the 
child : 

"  There's  that  yomigster,  George  Denbigh :  now.  Bell, 
is  he  not  a  fine  looking  lad !  Then  I  know  he  is  brave. 
His  father  before  him.  was  good  stuff  and  a  true  Englishman. 
What  a  proper  husband  be  would  make  for  a  young  woman, 
he  loves  his  king  and  countiy  so;  none  of  your  new-fangled 
notions  about  religion  and  government,  but  a  sober,  religious 
churchman;  that  is,  as  much  so,  girl,  as  you  can  exjject  in 
the  guards.  No  Methodist,  to  be  sure;— it's  a  great  pity  he 
wasn't  sent  to  sea,  don't  you  tliink  so?  But  cheer  up, 
girl,  one  of  these  days  he  may  be  taking  a  liking  to  yoo 

Isabel,  whose  fears  taught  her  the  meaning  of  these 
eloquent    prmses   of   Captain    Denbigh,    listened    to   these 
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Larangiies  in  silence,  and  often  meditated  on  thdr  import  bj 
hei'self  in  tears. 

Gfeorge  approached  the  sofa  on  which  the  lady  was  seated 
before  aiie  had  time  to  conceal  the  traces  of  her  sorrow,  and 
in  a  voice  softened  by  emotion,  he  took  her  hand  gently  aa 
he  emd, — 

"What  can  have  occasioned  this  disti-ess  to  Miss  Howell 
If  anything  in  my  power  to  remove,  or  wliicli  a  life  devoted 
to  her  service  can  mitigate,  she  has  only  to  comraanij  me  to 
find  a  cheerful  obedience." 

"  The  trifling  causes  of  sorrow,  in  a  young  woman,"  replied 
Isabel,  endeavoring  to  smile,  "  will  hardly  require  stich 
serious  services  to  remove  them." 

But  the  lady  was  extremely  interesting  at  the  moment. 
George  was  goaded  by  his  father's  caution,  and  urged  on  by 
his  own  feelings,  with  great  sincerity,  and  certainly  much 
eloquence,  he  therefore  proffered  his  love  and  hand  to  thu 
acceptance  of  his  mistress. 

Isabel  heard  him  in  painful  silence.  She  respected  hin  , 
and  dreaded  his  power  over  her  father ;  hut,  unwilling  lo 
abandon  hopes  to  which  she  yet  clung  as  to  her  spring  of 
existence,  with  a  violent  effort  she  determined  to  throw  her- 
self on  the  generosity  of  her  lover. 

During  her  father's  late  absence  Isabel  had,  as  usual, 
since  the  death  of  her  mother,  been  left  with  his  sister,  and 
had  formed  an  attachment  for  a  young-  clergyman,  a  younger 
son  of  a  baronet,  and  the  present  Dr.  Ives.  The  inclination 
had  been  mutual ;  and  aa  Lady  Hawker  knew  her  brother 
to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  money,  she  could  see  no  possible 
objection  to  its  mdulgent* 

On  his  return  Ives  mide  his  proposals  as  related  ;  and 
although  wannh  hacked  by  the  lecimmendatious  of  the 
aunt,  he  was  refused      Out  ct  dehtaci  fhi  w  sbes  of  Isabel 
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bad  not  been  mentioned  by  her  clerical  lover,  and  the 
admirid  supposed  he  had  only  complied  with  his  agreement 
with,  tie  general,  without  in  any  manner  affecting  the  hap- 
piness of  his  daughter  hy  his  answer.  •  But  tlie  feelinga 
which  prompted  the  request  still  remained  in  full  vigor  in 
the  lovers;  and  Isabel  now,  with  many  bjuslies  and  some 
hesitation  of  utterance,  made  George  fully  acquainted  with 
(he  state  of  iiei'  heart,>giving  him  at  the  same  time  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  to  her  happiness. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  George  heard  hei'  without  pain 
or  moitification.  The  struggle  witli  self-love  was  a  severe 
one,  but  his  better  feelings  prevailed,  and  he  assured  the 
anxious  Isabel  that  from  his  importunities  she  had  nothing 
to  apprehend  in  future.  The  grateful  girl  overwhelmed  him 
with  thanks,  and  George  had  to  fly  ere  he  repented  of  his 
own  generosity. 

Miss  Howell  intimated,  in  the  course  of  her  narrative,  that 
a  better  understanding  existed  between  their  paienls  than 
the  caution  of  the  genera!  had  discovered  to  his  unsuspect- 
ing child,  and  George  was  determined  to  know  the  worst  at 

At  supper  he  mentioned,  as  if  ia  remenabrance  of  his 
Other's  injunction,  that  he  had  heen  to  take  his  leave  of  Miss 
Howell,  since  he  found  his  visifs  gave  uneasiness  to  her 
friends,  "  On  the  whole,"  he  added,  endeavoring  to  yawn 
careless'.v,  "I  believe  I  shall  visit  there  no  more." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  returned  .Sir  Frederick,  a  little  displeased  at 
his  son's  obedience,  "I, meant  no  such  thing.  Neither  the 
admiral  nor  myself. has  the  least  objection  to  your  visiting 
in  moderation ;  indeed,  you  may  marry  the  girl  with  ail  our 
hearts,  if  you  can  agree." 

"  But  we  can't  agi'ee,  I  take  it,"  said  George,  looking  up 
ai  the  wall. 
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"  Why  not  ?  what  hindera  V  cried  his  father  anguard- 

"Only — only  I  don't  like  her,"  aaid  the  son  to&smg  cff  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  neatly  strangled  liim 

"You  don't,"  cried  the  general  with  gre  it  warmth  thrown 
entirely  off  his  guard  by  this  unexpected  declaiition 
"and  mjiy  I  presume  to  ask  the  reason  why  you  Jj  not  hke 
Miss  Howell,  sir  ?" 

"Oh!  you  know,  one  never  pietenda  to  give  a  reison 
for  this  sort  of  feeling,  my  dear  sir ' 

"Then,"  cried  bis  father  with  increisiing  heat  '  you  must 
bIIow  rae  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  sooner  you  get  nd  of 
these  sort  of  feelings  the  hetter.  I  choose  you  shill  not 
only  like,  but  love  Miss  Howell ;  and  this  I  havj  proraiael 
her  father." 

"I  thought  that  the  admiral  wis  d ''pleised  with  my 
coming  to  his  house  so  much — or  did  I  not  undeiatand  you 
this  morning  7" 

"  I  know  notliing  of  his  displeasure  and  care  less  He 
has  agreed  that  Isabel  shall  be  your  nite  and  I  have  pissed 
my  word  to  the  engagement;  and  if  sir  jou  wish  to  be 
considered  as  my  son,  you  will  prepare  to  comply 

George  was  expecting  to  discover  some  management  on 
(he  part  of  his  father,  but  by  no  means  so  settled  an  arrange- 
ment, and  his  anger  was  in  proportion  to  the  deception. 

To  annoy  Isabel  any  further  was  out  of  the  question  ;  tff 
betray  her,  base ;  and  the  next  morning  he  sought  an 
audience  with  the  Duke.  To  him  he  mentioned  his  wish 
for  actual  service,  but  hinted  that  the  maternal  fondness  of 
Lady  Margaret  was  averse  to  his  seeking  it.  This  was  tntu, 
and  George  now  pressed  his  uncle  to  assist  him  in  effecoiig 
tm  exchange. 

The  boroughs  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent  were  represented 
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by  loyal  membera  of  pai'liameiit,  his  two  brothers  beings  oon- 
cemporaiy  with  Mr.  Benfield  in  that  lio 
from  a  man  who  sent  six  members  to  the 
having  a  seat  in  the  Lords  in  his  own  person,  must  bo  lis- 
tened to. 

Within  the  week  George  ceased  to  be  a  captain  in  the 
guards,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  under 
orders  for  America. 

Sir  Frederiiik  soon  became  sensible  of  the  error  his  warmth 
had  led  him  into,  and  endeavored,  by  soothing  and  indul- 
gence, to  gain  the  ground  he  had  so  unguardedly  lost.  But 
terrible  was  his  anger,  and  bitter  his  denunciations,  when 
his  son  acquainted  him  with  his  approaching  embarkation 
with  his  new  regiment  for  America.  They  quarrelled;  and 
as  the  favorite  child  had  never,  until  now,  been  thwarted  or 
spoken  bai'shly  to,  they  parted  in  mutuiJ  disgust.  With  his 
mother  George  was  more  tender;  and  as  Lady  Margaret 
never  thought  the  match  such  as  the  descendant  of  two  lines 
of  dukes  was  entitled  to  form,  she  almost  pai'doned  the 
offence  in  the  cause. 

"What's  this  here?"  cried  Sir  Peler  Howell,  as  he  ran 
over  a  morning  paper  at  the  breakfast  table  r  "  Captain  Den- 
bigh, late  of  the  guards,  has  been  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant- 

Coloneky  of  the Foot,  and  sails  to-morrow  to  join  that 

regiment,  now  on  ils  way  to  America." 

"  It's  a  )ie.  Bell  I — it's  all  a  lie  I  not  but  what  he  ought  to 
be  there,  too,  serving  his  king  and  country  ;  but  he  nevei 
would  serve  you  so." 

"Me'!"  daid  Isabel,  with  a  heart  throbbing  with  the  con 
tending  feelings  of  admiration  for  George's  generosity,  and 
delight  at  her  own  deliverance.  "  What  "lave  I  to  do  wiih 
vhe  movements  of  Mr.  Denbigh  V 

What  I"  critd  her  father  in  astonishment ;  "  a'n't  rou  to 
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be  his  wife,  a'n't  it  all  agreed  upon — tliat  is,  between  8ii 
Frederick  and  .me,  which  is  the  same  thing-,  you  know — " 

Here  he  was  intenupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
general  himself,  who  had  just  learn  the  departure  of  his  son 
and  hastened,  with  the  double  purpose  of  breaking  the  intel 
ligence  to  his  friend,  and  of  making  his  own  peace. 

"  See  here,  Denbigh,"  exclaimed  the  admiral,  pointing  to 
the  paragraph,  "  what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"  Too  true — too  ti'ue,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  genera! 
shaking  his  head  mournfully, 

"Hark  ye,  Sir  Fredeiick  Denbigh,"  cried  the  admiral 
fiercely;  "did.  you  not  say  that  ypur  son  George  was  to  marry 
jny  daughter  f 

"  I  certainly  did,  Sir  Peter,  and  am  sony  to  say  that,  in 
defiance  of  my  entreaties  and  commands,  he  has  deserted 
his'  home,  and,  in  consequence,  I  have  discarded  him  for 

"  Now,  Denbigh,"  said  the  admiral,  a  good  deal  mollified 
by  this  declaration,  "  have  I  not  always  told  you,  tliat  in 
the  army  you  know  nothing  of  discipline  !  Why,  sir,  if  he 
was  a  son  of  mine,  he  should  marry  blindfolded,  if  I  chose 
to  order  it.  I  wish,  now.  Bell  had  an  offer,  and  dared  to 
refuse  it." 

"  There  is  the  barber's  clerk,  you  know,"  said  the  general, 
a  good  deal  irritated  by  the  contemptuous  manner  of  his 

"And  what  of  that.  Sir  Frederick?"  said  the  sailor 
sternly  ;  « if  I  choose  her  to  marry  a  quill-driver,  she  shall 
comply." 

"  Ah !  my  good  friend,"  said  the  genei'al,  willing  to  drop 
the  disagi'eeable  subject,  "  I  am  afraid  we  shall  both  find  it 
more  difficult  to  control  the  affections  of  our  children  than 
we  at  first  imagined." 
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"You  do,  Gfeneral  Denbigh!"  said  the  admiral,  with  a 
eurl  of  contempt  on  his  lip  ;  and  ringing  the  hell  violently, 
he  hid  the  servant  send  Iiis  young  lady  to  htm 

On  the  appearance  of  Isabel,  her  father  inc[uiied  with  an 
Mr  of  settled  meaning  where  young  Mr.  Ives  resided.  It  waa 
only  in  the  nest  street,  and  a  messenger  waa  sent  to  him, 
with  Sir  Peter  Howell's  compliments,  and  a  request  to  sea 
him  without  a  moment's  delay. 

"Well  see,  we'll  see,  my  old  friend,  who  keeps  the 
best  discipline,'  muttered  the  admiral,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  in  eager  expectation  of  the  return  of  his 


The  wondenng  general  gazed  on  his  friend,  to  ascertain  if 
he  was  out  of  his  senses.  He  tnew  Sie  was  quick  to  decide, 
and  excessively  obstinate,  hut  he  did  not  think  him  so  crazy 
as  to  throw  away  his  daughter  in  a  fit  of  spleen.  It  never 
occurred  to  Sir  Frederick,  however,  that  the  engagement 
with  himself  was  an  act  of  equal  injustice  and  folly,  because 
if  was  done  with  inore  form  and  deliberation,  which,  to  the 
eye  of  sober  reason,  would  rather  make  the  matter  worae. 
Isabel  sat  in  trembling  suspense  for  the  issue  of  the  scene, 
and  Ives  in  a  few  minutes  made  his  appearance  in  no  little 

On  entering,  the  admiral  addressed  him  abruptly,  by 
inquiring  if  he  still  wished  to  marry  that  gjrl,  pointing  to  his 
daughter.  The  reply  was  an  eager  affirmative.  Sir  Peter 
beckoned  to  Isabel,  who  approached,  covered  with  blushes; 
and  her  father  having  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  her  lover, 
with  an  air  of  great  solemnity  he  gave  them  his  blessing. 
The  young  people  withdrew  to"  another  room  at  Sir  Petei^'a 
request,  when  he  turnetl  to  his  fiiend,  delighted  with  his 
»wn  decision  and  authority,  and  exclaimed, 

"  There,  Fred.  Denbigh,  that  is  what  I  call  being  minded." 
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The  general  had  penetration  enough  to  see  that  the  result 
i  to  both  the  young  people,  a  thing, he  had 
d ;  and  being  glad  to  get  lid  of  tjie  affair  in 
any  way  tliat  did  not  involve  him  in  a  quan'ol  with  his  old 
comrade,  he  gravely  congratulated  the  admiral  on  his  good 
fortune  and  retired. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Peter  to  himself,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  his  room,  "  Denbigh  is  mortified  enough,  with  hia  joy, 
and  felicity,  and  grand-children.  I  never  had  any  opinion  of 
their  manner  of  discipline  at  all;  too  much  bowing  and 
scraping.  I'm  sorry,  though,  he  is  a  priest ;  not  but  what  a 
piiest  may  be  as  good  a  man  as  another,  but  let  him  behave 
ever  so  well,  he  can  only  get  to  be  a  bishop  at  the  most. 
Heaven  forbid  he  should  ever  get  to  be  a  Pope  !  After  all, 
nis  boys  may  be  admirals  if  they  behave  themselves ;"  and 
he  went  to  seek  his  daughter,  having  in  imagination  manned 
her  nursery  with  vice  and  rear  admirals  in  embryo  by  the 
half  dozen. 

Sir  Peter  Howell  survived  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
but  eighteen  months ;  yet  that  was  sufficient  time  to  become 
attached  to  his  invaluable  son-in-law,  Mr.  Ives  insensibly 
led  the  admiral,  duiing  his  long  indisposition,  to  a  more  cor- 
rect view  of  sacred  things,  than  he  had  been  wont  to  enter- 
t^n ;  and  the  old  man  breathed  his  last,  blessing  both  hia 
children  for  their  kindness,  and  with  an  humble  hope  of  future 
happiness.  Some  time  before  his  death,  Isabel,  whose  con 
science  had  always  repioached  her  with  the  deception  prao 
tised  on  her  father,  and  with  the  banishment  of  George  fron 
his  country  and  home,  thi'ew  heraelf  at  the  feet  of  Sir  Peter 
and  acknowledged  her  transgression. 

The  admiral  heard  her  in  astonishment,  but  not  in  anger. 
His  opinions  of  life  had  sensibly  changed,  and  his  great  cause 
of  satisfaction  with  his.  new  son  removed  all  motives  for  regret 
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lor  anytli  ng  but  for  th  fate  of  poor  George.  Witb  the 
noble  fo  beara  ce  and  teade  ne  s  of  the  young  man  to  his 
da  gl  ter  be  1  a  ly  ete  was  aenaibly  toucbed  ;  and  his 
ent  eat  e  w  tl  S  r  F  ede  ck  uade  his  peaiie  witb  a  father 
Ireidv  long  ng  fo    the   etu  n  of  !i  a  only  hope. 

The  adm  tl  lelt  Colonel  Denbj,b  bis  blessing,  and  hh 
favor  te  p  stols  as  a  e  nemb  a  ce  of  his  esteem  ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  see  the  reunion  with  bis  family. 

George  had  soon  learnt,  depiived  of  hope  and  in  the  midst 
of  novelty,  to  forget  a  passion  which  could  no  longer  be 
prosperous ;  and  two  years  Irom  his  departure  returned  to 
England,  glowing  in  health,  and  improved  in  peraon  and 
i  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  norld  and 
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DuKiKo  the  time  occupied  by  the  foregoing  events,  Francis 
sontinued  a  gloomy  inmate  of  his  uncle's  Jiouse.  The  duke 
and  his  brother  George  were  too  indolent  and  inactive  in  their 
minds  to  pierce  the  cloud  that  mortification  and  deadened 
affections  had  drawn  around  the  real  character  of  theii 
nephew ;  and  although  he  was  tolerated  as  the  heir,  he  was 
but  little  loved  as  a  man. 

In  losing  hia  brother,  Francis  lost  the  only  Iiuman  bang 
with  whom  he  possessed  any  sympathies  in  common ;.  and  he 
daily  drew  more  and  more  into  himself,  in  gloomy  meditation 
on  his  forlorn  situation,  m  the  midst  of  wealth  and  expected 
honors  The  attenticns  he  uceived  weie  paid  to  his  rank, 
ind  Francis  had  peneftation  enuiigh  to  perceive  it.  His  visits 
to  his  paients  weie  visits  oi  eeiemony,  and  in  time  all  parties 
came  to  looL  to  their  teimination  with  pleasure,  as  to  the  dis- 
continuinoe  of  heirtlesa  and  foi^'ed  civiht  ea. 

Affection,  e\pn  in  the  loung  man,  could  not  endure, 
repulsed  as  hi&  feeBngs  were,  for  ever ,  and  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  if  hjs  attachmenta  were  not  alienated  itom  hia 
parents,  his  aidoi  hid  btc'ctme  much  abated, 

It  is  a  dreadful  tiuth,  thit  the  bands  of  natural  affection 
can  he  bioVin  hy  injustice  and  contumely;  and  it  is  yet 
moie  to  be  deploied  that  when  from  such  causes  we  loosen 
the  ties  habit  and  education  have  diawn  around  us,  a 
reaction  in  our  feel  ngs  commtnLO^  ,  we  seldom  cease  to  love, 
bu*  we  begin  to  hate  Against  such  awful  consequences  it 
IB  one  of  the  most  solemn  duties  of  the  parent  to  provide  in 
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fceason ;  and  what  surer  safeguard  is  there,  than  to  inculcate 
those  feelings  wKich  t«ach  the  mind  to  love  God,  and  in  so 
doing  induce  love  to  the  whole  human  feraily  ? 

Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Margaret  attended  the  church 
regularly,  repeated  the  responses  with  much  decency,  toasted 
the  church  next  to  the  king,  even  appeared  at  the  altars  of 
their  God,  and  continued  sinners.  From  such  sowings,  no 
good  fruit  could  he  expected  to  flourish :  yet  Francis  was 
not  without  his  houre  of  devotioa;  but  his  religion  was,  like 
himself,  reserved,  auperatitions,  ascetic,  and  gloomy.  He 
never  entered  into  social  worsliip ;  if  he  prayed  it  was  with 
an  ill-conceaJed  wish  to  end  this  life  of  care.  If  he  returned 
thanks,  it  was  with  a  bitterness  that  mocked  the  throne 
before  which  he  was  prostrate.  Such  pictures  are  revolting ; 
but  their  originals  have  and  do  exist ;  for  what  enormity  is 
there  of  which  human  frailty,  unchecked  by  divine  assistance, 
may  not  he  guilty? 

Francis  received  an  invitation  to  visit  a  brotaer  of  his  mo- 
ther's at  his  seat  in  the  country,  about  the  time  of  the 
expected  return  of  George  from  America ;  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  his  uncles  he  accepted  it.  The  house 
was  thronged  with  visitors,  and  many  of  them  were  ladies. 
To  these,  the  arrival  of  the  unmarried  heir  of  the  house  of 
Derwent  was  a  subject  of  no  little  interest.  His  character 
had,  however,  preceded  him,  and  a  few  days  of  his  awkward 
and,  as  they  conceived,  sullen  deportment.  Tiro ve  them  back 
to  their  former  beans,  with  the  exception  of  one ;  and  she  was 
not  only  amongst  the  fairest  of  the  throng,  but  deddedlyof  tlie 
highest  pretensions  on  the  score  of  birth  and  fortune. 

Marian  Lumlcy  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Annerdale,  with  whom  had  expired  the  higher 
honom  of  his  house.  But  the  Earldom  of  Pen  lennyas,  with 
s  ancient  baronies,  were  titles'  in  fee  ;  and  together 
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with  his  princely  estates  had  descended  to  his  daughter  aa 
heir-general  of  the  family.  A  peeress  in  her  own  riglit,  with 
an  income  far  exceeding  her  utmost  means  of  expenditure 
the  lovely  Countess  of  Pendennyss  was  a  prize  aimed  at  by 
all  the  young  nobles  of  the  empire. 

Educated  in  the  midst  of  flatterers  and  deperidanta  she 
had  become  haughty,  vain,  and  supercilious ;  still  she  waa 
lovely,  and  no  one  knew  bettei'  how  to  practise  ihe  most  win- 
ning arts  of  her  sex,  when  whim  or  interest  prompted  her  to 
the  trial. 

Her  host  was  her  guardian  and  I'elative;  and  through,  his 
agency  she  had  rejected,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  numerous 
suitors  for  her  hand.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ducal 
coronet;  and  unfortunately  for  Francis  Denbigh,  he  was,  at 
the  time,  the  only  man  of  the  proper  age  who  oouM  elevate 
her  to  that  enviable  distinction  in  the  kingdom ;  and  an  indi- 
rect measure  of  her  own  had  lieen  the  means  of  his  invita- 
tion to  the  country. 

Like  the  rest  of  her-young  companions,  Marian  was  greatly 
disappointed  on  the  view  of  her  intended  captive,  and  for  a 
day  or  tWo  she  abandoned  him  to  his  melancholy  and  him- 
self. But  amhilioQ  was  her  idol ;  and  to  its  powerful  rival, 
love,  she  was  yet  a  stianger  After  a  few  btiuggles  with  her 
mchmtions  the  considerition  that  thi>ir  united  fortunes  and 
family  allnnces  would  make  one  of  thp  wealthiest  and  most 
poweifu!  houses'in  the  bngdom,  ptevailed  Such  early  sa 
iifices  of  the  mdnntions  in  a  woman  of  her  betutj,  jouth 
and  accomplishments,  may  excite  suipiise,  but  wheie  tha 
mind  is  left  unoultivited  by  the  hand  of  caie,  the  sou!  un- 
touched ly  the  loie  of  goodnes=,  the  human  heut  seldom 
full  to  set  up  tn  idol  ot  its  own  to  worship  In  the  Coun- 
tess of  Pendennj  ss  (hih  idol  was  pnde 

The  lem'iiiider  of  the  ladies,  fiom  ceasing  to  wonder  at  the 
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tusnners  of  Francis,  had  tnade  tbem  the  stibjeot  of  theil 
mirth  ;  and  nettled  at  his  apparent  indifference  to  their  soci- 
ety, which  they  erroneously  attributed  to  his  sense  of  hia 
importance,  they  overstepped  the  hounds  of  good-breeding 
in  manifesting  their  displeasure. 

''Mr.  Denbigh,''  cried  one  of  the  most  thoughtless  and 
pretty  of  the  gay  tribe  to  him  one  day,  as  Francis  sat  in  a 
comer  abstracted  from  the  scene  around  him,  "  when  do  you 
mean  to  fevor  the  world  with  your  brilliant  ideas  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  V 

"  Oh  1  no  doubt  soon,"  sdd  &  second ;  "  and  I  expect  they 
will  be  homilies,  or  another  volume  to  the  Whole  Duty  of 

"  Kather,"  cried  a  fliird,  with  bitter  irony,  "  another  canto 
to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  his  ideas  are  ao  vivid  and  full  of 
imagery.'' 

"Or,  what  do  you  think,"  said  a  fourth,  speaking  in  a  voice 
of  haiTuony,  and  tones  of  the  most  soothing  tenderness,  "  of 
pity  and  compassion,  for  the  follies  of  those  inferior  minds, 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  reflections  of  a  good  sense  and  modesty 
peculiarly  his' own  ?" 

This  might  also  be  ii-ony  ;  and  Francis  thought  it  so;  but 
the  tones  were  so  soft  and  conciliating,  that  with,  a  face  pale 
with  his  emotions,  he  ventured  to  look  up  and  met  the  eye  ttf 
Marian,  fixed  on  him  in  an  expression  that  changed  Ills  death- 
like hue  into  the  color  of  verradhon 

Ho  t'lought  of  this  speech  ,  he  reasoned  on  it;  he  dreamt 
on  it.  Sut  for  the  looks  which  accoraj  anied  if,  like  the  rest 
nf  the  party,  he  would  have  thouf,ht  it  the  ciuellest  cut  of 
them  all.  But  that  look,  those  eyes,  that  voice,  what  a  com- 
mentary on  her  language  did  tliej  not  aftoid ' 

Francis  was  not  long  iu  suspense;  the  next  morning  an 
excursion  was  proposed,  which  included  all  but  himself  in  ita 
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arrangomonts.  He  was  either  too  resei'ved  or  too  prouil  to 
offer  services  which  vrere  not  reij^uired. 

Several  geiillemeti  had  contended  for  the  honor  of  driving 
the  countess  in  a  beautiful  phaeton  of  her  own,  They  grew 
eai'nest  ia  their  claims :  one  Lad  been  promised  by  its  mis- 
tress witii  an  opp(irtuDity  of  trying  the  ease  of  the  carriage; 
another  was  dehghted  with  the  excellent  training  of  her 
iiorses ;  in  short,  al!  had  some  particular  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction, which  was  urged  with  a  warmth  and  perljnacity 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  priae  to  fae  obtsutied.  Ma- 
rian heard  the  several  claimants  with  an  ease  and  indifference 
natural  to  her  situation,  and  ended  the  dispute  by  say- 
ing— 

"Gentlemen,  as  I  have  made  so  many  promises  from  tlie 
di'ead  of  giving  offence,  I  must  thMw  myself  on  the  mercy 
of  Ml'.  Denbigh,  who  alone,  with  the  best  claims,  does  not 
urge  them ;  to  you  then,"  continued  she,  approaching  him 
with  the  whip  which  was  to  be  given  the  victor,  "  I  adjudge 
the  prize,  if  you  will  condescend  to  accept  it." 

This  was  uttered  with  one  of  her  most  attractive  smiles, 
and  Francis  received  tha  whip  with  an  emotion  that  he  with 
difficMlty  could  conti'ol. 

The  gentlemen  were  glad  to  have  the  contest  decided  by 
adjudging  tiie  prize  to  one  so  little  dangerous,  and  the  ladies 
sneered  at  her  choice  as  they  left  the  house. 

There  was  something  so  soothing  in  the  manners  of  Lady 
Pendennyss,  she  listened  to  the  little  he  said  with  such  a 
respectful,  attention,  was  so  anxious  to  have  him  give  his 
opinions,  that  the  unction  of  flatteiy,  thus  sweetly  applied, 
and  for  the  fiiist  time,  could  not  fail  of  its  wonted  effects. 

The  communications  thus  commenced  were  continued.  I 
was  so  easy  to  be  attentive,  by  being  simply  polite  to  one 
unused  to  notice  of  any  kind,  that  Maiiau  found  the  fate  of  the 
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young  man  in  her  liands  almc^t  aa  soon  as  she  attempted  to 
control  it 

A  new  existence  opened  upon  Francis,  ^  day  after  day 
she  insensibly  led  him  to  a  display  of  powei-s  he  was  uncon- 
Botoua  until  now  of  possessing  himself.  His  self  respect 
began  to  increase,  his  limited  pleasures  to  multiply,  and  ho 
could  now  look  aiound  him  with  a  sense  of  paitiLipation  ia 
he  delights  of  life,  as  lie  perceived  himself  of  consei;[uence  to 
this  muchadmired  woman. 

Trifling  incidents,  managed  on  her  pait  with  consummate- 
art,  had  led  him  to  the  daring  inference  that  he  was  not 
entirely  indifferent  to  her;  and  Frarnas  returned  the  incipient 
affection  of  his  mistress  with  a  feeling  but  little  removed  from 
adulation  Week  flew  by  after  week,  and  still  he  lingered 
at  the  residence  of  his  kinsman,  unable  to  tear  himself  from 
the  society  of  one  so  woi-shipped,  and  yet  afraid  to  take  a 
step  by  making  a  distinct  declaration  which  might  involve 
him  in  disgrace  or  ridicule. 

The  condescension  of  the  countess  increased,  and  she  had 
indirectly  given  him  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  his 
success,  when  George,  just  arrived  from  America,  having  first 
paid  his  greetings  to  his  reconciled  parents,  and  the  happy 
couple  of  his  generosity,  flew  to  the  arms  of  his  brother  in 
Suflblk. 

Francis  was  overjoyed  to  see  George,  and  George  de- 
ighted  in  the  visible  ioiprovement  of  hb  brother.  Still 
Fiancis  was  far,  veiy  far  behind  his  junior  in  graces  of  mind 
and  body ;  indeed,  few  men  in  England  were  more  adapted 
by  nature  and  education  for  female  society  than  was  Colonel 
Denbigh  at  the  period  of  which  we  write. 

Marian  witnes9ed  all  his  attractions,  and  deeply  felt  their 
influence ;  for  the  fii^t  lame  she  felt  the  emotions  of  the 
gentle  passion ;  and  after  having  spoited  in  the  gay  world. 
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Bud  trifled  with  the  feelings  of  others  for  years,  the  countess 
ill  her  turn  became  an  unwilling  victim  to  its  power'.  George 
met  her  flame  with  a  corresponding  ardor,  and  the  stru^le 
between  ambition  and  love  became  severe ;  the  brothers 
unconsciously  were  rivals. 

Had  George  for  a  moment  suspected  the  situation  of  the 
feelings  of  Francis,  his  very  superiority  in  the  contest  would 
have  induced  him  to  retreat  from  the  unnatural  rivalry. 
Had  the  elder  dreamt  of  the  views  of  his  junior,  he  would 
have  abandoned  his  dearest  hopes  in  utter  despair.  Francis 
had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  George  aa  his 
superior  in  everything,  that  a  competition  with  him  would 
have  appeared  desperate.  Marian  contrived  to  keep  both 
in  hopes,  undecided  herself  which  to  choose,  and  perhaps 
ready  to  -yield  to  the  firet  applicant.  A  sudden  event, 
however,  removed  all  doubts,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the 
three. 

The  Duke  of  Derwent  and  his  bachelor  brother  became 
60  dissatisfied  with  the  character  of  their  future  heir,  that 
they  as  coolly  set  about  providing  themselves  with  wives  as 
they  had  performed  any  other  ordinary  transaction  of  life. 
They  mariied  cousins,  and  on  the  same  day  tlie  choice  of 
the  ladies  was  assigned  between  ttem  by  lots ;  and  if  his 
grace  got  the  prettier,  his  brother  certainiy  got  the  richest ; 
under  the  cireumstances  a  very  tolerable  distribution  of  for- 
tune's favors. 

These  double  mari'iages  dissolved  the  charm  of  Frauds, 
aJid  Lady  Pendennyss  determined-  to  consult  her  wishes ;  a 
little  pointed  encouragement  brought  out  the  declaration  of 
George,  and  he  was  accepted. 

Francis,  who  had  never  communicated  his  feelings  to  any 
one  but  the  lady,  and  that  only  indirectly,  was  crushed  by 
the  blow.     He  continued  in  public  until  the  day  of  their 
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union;  mas  present,  compoaed  and  silent;  but  it  was  the 
silence  of  a  mountain  wliose  volcanic  contents  liad  cot 
reached  the  surfiice.  The  same  day  he  disappeared,  and 
every  inquiry  after  him  proved  fruitless  ;  search  was  baffled, 
and  for  seven  years  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of 
the  general's  eldest  son. 

George  on  marrying  resigned  his  commission,  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  his  wife,  and  retired  to  one  of  her  seats, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  domestic  love.  The  countess 
was  enthusiastically  attached  to  him ;  and  as  motives  for  the 
mdulgenee  of  coquetry  were  wanting,  her  eharaoter  became 
gradually  improved  by  the  contemplation  of  the  excellent 
qualities  of  her  generous  liusband.  ■ 

A  lurking  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  Francis's  sudden 
disappearance  rendered  her  uneasy  at  times ;  but  Marian 
was  too  much  beloved,  too  happy,  in  the  enjoyment  of  too 
man^  honois  and  of  too  great  wealth,  to  be  open  to  the 
convictions  of  conicience.  It  is  in  our  hours  of  pain  and 
pnvation  that  we  begin  Wi  feel  its  sling  ;  if  we  are  prosper- 
ous we  faincy  we  reap  the  fruits  of  our  own  merit ;  but  if 
wp  ire  untortunate,  the  voice  of  truth  seldom  fails  to 
reramd  us  thit  we.are  deserring  of  our  fate: — a  blessed 
piovisi>n  of  Providence  that  often  makes  the  saddest  hours 
of  oui  earthly  career  the.  morn  of  a  day  that  is  to  endare  for 

General  Denbigh  and  Lady  Margaret  both  died  within 
five  yeai-s  of  the  marriage  of  then-  favorite  child,  aJthowgh 
both  lived  to  see  liieir  descendant,  in  the  pei^son  of  the 
infant  Loid  Lumley. 

The  duke  and  his  brother  George  were  each  blessed  with 

offspring,  and  in  these  several  descendants  of  the  different 

branches  of  the  family  of  Denbigh  may  he  seen  the  different 

Iiarsonages  of  our  history.     On  the  birth  of  her  youngest 
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child,  the  Lady  Mariao,  the  Countess  of  Pendennyss  sustained 
a  shock  in  her  health  from  which  she  never  wholly  rec<^ 
vered  :  shu  hecame  nervous,  and  lost  moat  of  her  energy  hoth 
of  mind  and  body.  Her  husband  was  her  solace  ;  his  Uindu'- 
neas  remainiug  unextinguished,  while  his  attentions  increased. 

As  the  fortune  of  Ives  and  Isabel  put  the  necessity  of  a 
living  out  of  the  question,  and  no  cure  offenng  for  the  accep- 
tance of  the  first,  he  was  happy  to  avail  himself  of  an  offer 
to  become  domestic  chaplain  to  his  now  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Denbigh.  For  the  first  six  yeava  tbey  were  inmates  of  Pen- 
dennyss  Castle.  The  rector  of  the  parish  was  infirm,  and 
averse  to  a  regular  assistant ;  hut  the  unobtrusive  services 
of  Mr.  Ives  were  not  Icas.welcome  to  the  pastor  than  to  bis 
parishioners. . 

Employed  in  the  duties  which  of  right  fell  to  the  incum- 
bent, and  intrusted  with  the  spiritual  guardianship  of  the 
depeiidanls  of  the  castle,  our  young  clergyman  had  ample 
occupation  for  all  his  tiine,  if  not  a  sufficient  theatre  for  his 
usefulness.  Isabel  and  himself  remained  the  year  round  in 
Wales,  and  the  first  dawnings  of  education  received  by  Lord 
Lumley  were  those  he  acquired  conjointly  with  Francis  from 
the  care  of  the  latter's  father.  They  formed,  with  the  inter- 
val of  the  time  spent  by  Mr,  Denbigh  and  Lady  Pendennyss 
in  towji  ifl  winter,  but  one  family.  To  the  gentleman,  the 
attachment  of  the  grateful  Ives  was  as,  strong  as  it  was 
lasting.  Mrs,  Ives  never  ceased  to  consider  him  as  a  self- 
devoted  victim  to  her  happiness  ;  and  although  a  far  more 
brilliant  lot  had  awaited  him  by  the  change,  yet  her  own 
husband  could  not  think  it  a  more  bappy  one. 

The  birth  of  Lady  Marian  had  already,  in  its  consequences, 
begun  to  "throw  a  gloom  round  the- domestic  comforts  of 
Denbigh,  when  he  was  to  sustain  another  misfortune  in  s 
sejvariition  fi-uin  liis  fi-icnds. 
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Mr.,  now  Dr.  Ives,  had  eai'Iy  anDounoed  Vis  firm  inteDtion, 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  to  enter  mXn 
the  fullest  functions  of  his  ministry,  as  a  mattei'  of  duty 

Such  an  opportunity  now  offered  at  B ,  and  the  doctor 

became  its  rector  ahout  the  period  Sir  Edward  became  uos- 
Bessor  of  his  paternal  estate. 

Denbigh  tried  every  inducement  within  his  power  to  keep 
the  doctor  in  his  own  sowety.  If  as  many  thousands  as  hk 
living  would  give  him  hundreds  could  effect  it,  they  would 
have  been  at  his  service ;  but  Denbigh  underatood  the 
character  of  the  divine  too  well  to  offer  such  an  induce- 
ment ;  he  however  urged  the  claims  of  friendship  to  the 
utmost,  but  without  success.  The  doctor  acknowledged  the 
hold  both  himself  and  family  had  gained  upon  his  affections, 
but  he  added — 

"  Consider,  my  dear  Mr,  Denbigh,  what  we  would  have 
thought  of  one  of  the  earlier  followers  of  our  Saviour,  who 
from  motives  of  convenience  or  worldly-mindednesa  could 
have  deserted  his  sacred  calling.  Although  the  changes  in 
the  times  may  have  rendered  the  modes  of  conducting  them 
different,  necessarily  the  duties  remain  the  same.  The 
minister  of  our  holy  religion  who  has  once  submitted  to  the 
call  of  his  divine'  Master,  must  allow  nothing  but  ungovern- 
able necessity  to  turn  him  from  the  path  he  baa  entered  on  ; 
and  should  he  so  for  forget  himself,  I  greatly  fear  he  would 
plead,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  his  worldly  duties, 
iiis  cares,  or  even  his  misfortunes,  in  vain.  Solemn  and 
arduous  are  his  obligations  to  labor,  but  when  faithfully 
he  has  discharged  these  dudes,  oh !  how  glorious  must  be 
his  reward." 

Before  such  opmions  every  barrier  must  fall,  and  the 
doctor  entered  into  the  cure  of  his  parish  without  further 
oppoalaon,  though    not  without   unceasing  regret  on  the 
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part  of  his  friend.  Their  iiitercouree  was,  however,  mmn- 
tained  hy  letter,  and  they  also  frequently  met  at  Lumley 
Castle,  a  seat  of  the  countess's,  within  two  da/s'  lide  of  the 
doctor's  parish,  until  her  increasing  indisposition  rendered 
journeying  iropossible ;  then,  indeed,  the  doctor  extended 
bis  rides  into  Wales,  but  witli  longer  intervals  between  his 
visits,  though  with  the  happiest  effects  fo  the  objects  of  his 
journey. 

Mr.    Denbigh,  worn    down   with   watching   and  blasted 
hopes,  under  the  direction  of  the  spiritual  watchfulness  of 

the  rector  of  B ,  became  an  humble,  sincere,  and  pioiw 

OhriBtian. 
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It  Ijaa  been  already  mentioned,  tLat  the  health  of  Lady 
Pendennjss  suffered  a  severe  shock,  iu  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter.  Chauge  of  scene  was  presciibed  as  a  remedy  for 
her  disorder,  and  Denbigh  and  hia  wife  were  on  their  return 
from  a  fruitless  excursion  amongst  the  northern  lakes,  in 
pursuit  of  amusement  qnd  relief  for  the  latter,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  sect  shelter  from  the  fury  of  a  sudden 
gust  in  the  first  building  that  offered.  It  waa  a.  farm-house 
of  the  better  sort ;  and  the  attendants,  carriages,  and 
appearance  of  their  guests,  caused  no  little  confusion  to  its 
simple  inmates.  A  fire  was  lighted  in  the  best  parlor,  and 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  contribute  to 
[he  comforts  of  the  travellers. 

The  countess  and  her  husband  were  sitting  in  that  kind  of 
listless  melancholy  which  had  been  too  much  the  companion 
of  their  later  hours,  when  in  the  interval  of  the  storm,  a 
male  voice  in  an  adjoining  room  commenced  singing  the 
following  ballad,  the  notes  being  low,  monotonous,  but 
unusually  sweet,  and  the  enunciation  so  distinct,  as  to  rende 
every  syllable  intelligible ; 

Ob  I  I  have  Uved  iu  endless  pain, 
And  J  have  lived,  alas  I  in  vain. 

For  none  regard  my  woe- 
No  father's  care  eonveyed  ilia  truth. 
Ho  mother's  fondnesB  bleased  my  joath, 

Ahl  joys  too  great  to  know — 
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And  Marian's  love,  and  Marian's  pride, 
Have  eniehed  the  heart  Hint  would  haTfl  died. 

To  save  my  Marian'a  tears — : 
A  brother's  hand  has  struck  the  blow 
Oh  t  may  that  brother  never  know 

Sneh  madly  sorrowing  jBars ! 

But  hueli  my  griefs— and  hush  my  aong; 
Tve  moorned  ic  vain — I've  mourned  too  lonfg 

When  none  have  eoihe  to  soothe — 
And  dork'e  the  path,  tliat  lies  before, 
And  dark  have  been  the  days  of  yore, 

And  all  was  dark  in  youth. 

The  maids  employed  around  the  person  of  their  comfort- 
less misti'ess,  the  valet  of  Denbigh  engaged  in  arranging  a 
dry  coat  for  hie  master — all  suspended  their  employments 
to  listen  ill  breathless  silence  to  the  mournful  melody  of  tho 
Bong. 

But  Denbigh  himself  had  started  from  his  seat  at  the 
first  notes,  and  he  continued  until  the  voice  ceased,  gazing 
in  vacant  horror  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  A  door 
opened  from  the  parlor  to  the  room  of  the  musician ;  he 
rushed  through  it,  and  there,  in  a  kind  of  shed  ti  the 
building,  which  hardly  sheltered  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
tempest,  clad  in  the  garments  of  the  extremest  poverty, 
with  an  eye  roving  in  madness,  aud  a  body  rocHng  to  and 
fro  from  Djental  inquietude,  he  beheld  seated  on  a  stone 
the  remains  of  his  long  lost  brother,  Frauds. 

The  language  of  the  song  was  too  plain  to  be  misnndw 
stood.  The  truth  glared  around  George  with  a  violenc 
that  dazzled  his  brain  ;  but  he  saw  it  all,  he  felt  it  all,  snJ 
rushing  to  the  feet  of  his  brother,  he  exclaimed  in  horror,, 
pressing  his  hands  between  his  own,— 

"Francis — my  own  brother — do  you  not  know  me!" 
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rhe  maniac  Mgarded  him  mith  a  vacant  gaze,  but  the 
oice  and  the  person  recaUed  the  compositions  of  his  more 
feasonable  momenta  to  his  recolled.ion ;  pushing  biick  the 
hair  of  George,  so  as  to  expose  his  fine  forehead  to  view,  he 
contemplated  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  continued 
(o  sing,  in  a  voice  still  rendered  sweeter  than  before  by  lus 
Clint  impressions : 

His  raven  loelta,  that  riohiy  carled, 
HU  eye,  that  proud  defiance  hurled. 

Have  Btel'n  mj  Mai'ian's  lovel 
Had  I  been  blest  by  nature's  grace, 
Witt  enoli  n  form,  witli  BUeh  a  fac<v 

Could  I  BO  ti'ea^heroue  prove  I 

And  what  is  ronn — and  what  is  eare— 
That  lie  should  let  such  pasBions  tear 

The  buses  of  the  soul ! 
Oh  I  you  ahoald  do,  as  I  have  done — 
And  having  pleasure's  summit  won, 

Each  bncEting  sob  control  1 

Ou  ending  the  last  stanza,  the  maniac  released  his  brotlier, 
and  broke  into  the  wildest  laugh  of  maduesa. 

"  Francis  ! — Ob  !  Francis,  my  brother,"  cried  George,  in 
bitterness.  A  pierdng  shriek  drew  his  eye  to  the  door  he 
had  passed  through — on  its  threshold  lay  tLe  senseless 
body  of  his  wife.  The  distracted  husband  forgot  everything 
in  the  situation  of  his  Mai'ian,  and  raising  her  in  his  arms, 
ce  exclaimed, — 

"  Marian — my  Marian,  revive — look  up — know  me." 

Francis  had  followed  him,  and  now  stood  by  bis  aide, 
gazing  intently  on  tiie  lifeless  body;  his  looks  beeamemore 
Boft — his  eye  glanced  less  wildly — he  too  cried, — 

"  Maiian — M^  Marian," 
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There  was  s  mighty  effort ;  nature  could  endure  no  more, 
he  broke  a  blood-vessel  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  George.  They 
flew  to  Ilia  assistance,  giving  the  countess  to  her  women;  but 
he  was  dead. 

For  seventeen  years  Lady  Pendennjss  survived  this  shock : 
but  having  reached  her  own  abode,  during  that  long  period 
she  never  left  her  room. 

In  tiie  confidence  of  his  surviving  hopes,  Doctor  Ives  and 
his  wife  were  made  Bcquainted  with  the  real  cause  of  the 
grief  of  their  friend,  but  the  truth  went  no  further.  Denbigh 
was  the  guardian  of  his  three  young  cousins,  the  duke,  his 
sister,  and  young  George  Denbigh ;  these,  with  his  son, 
Lord  Lumley,  and  daughter.  Lady  Marian,  were  removed 
from  the  melancholy  of  the  Castle  to  scenes  better  adapted 
to  their  opening  pmspecla  in  life.  Yet  Lumloy  was  fond  of 
the  society  of  his  father,  and  finding  him  a  youth  endowed 
beyond  his  yeara,  the  care  of  his  parent  was  eai'ly  turned  to 
the  most  important  of  his  duties  in  that  sacred  ofSce ;  and 
when  he  yielded  to  Jiis  wishes  to  go  into  the  army,  he  knew 
he  went  a  youth  of  sixteen,  possessed  of  principles  and  self- 
denial  that  would  become  a  man  of  five-and-twenty. 

General  Wilson  completed  the  work  which  the  father  had 
b^un ;  and  Lord  Lumley  formed  a  singular  exception  to  the 
character  of  most  of  his  companions. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  Spanish  war,  he  returned  home, 
and  was  just  in  time  to  receive  the  parting  breath  of  his 
mother. 

A  few  days  before  her  death,  tlie  countess  requested  that 
her  children  might  be  made  acquainted  with  her  history  and 
misconduct;  and  she  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  her  son  a  letter, 
with  directions  for  him  to  open  it  after  her  decease.  It  was 
addressed  to  bothchildren,  and  after  recapitulating  generally 
tlie  principal  events  of  her  life,  continued  : 
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"Thua,  njy  children,  jou  perceive  the  consequences  of 
indulgence  and  har/Jness  of  heart,  which  made  me  insensible 
to  the  eufferings  of  others,  and  regardless  of  the  plainest  dic- 
tates of  justice.  Self  was  my  idol.  The  love  of  admiration, 
which  was  natural  to  me,  was  increased  by  tlie  flatterers  who 
Eun'ound'ed  me ;  and  had  the  customs  of  our  country  suffered 
royalty  to  descend  in  their  unions  to  a  grade  in  life  below 
their  own,  your  uncle  would  have  escaped  the  fangs  of  my 
baneful  coquetry. 

"  Ob !  Marian,  my  child,  never  descend  so  low  as  to  prac- 
tise those  arts  which  have  degraded  your  unhappy  mother. 
I  would- impress  on  you,  as  a  memorial  of  my  parting  affec- 
tion, these  simple  truths — that  coquetiy  stands  next  to  the  want 
of  chastity  in  the  scale  of  female  vices  ;  it  is  in  fact  a  kind  of 
mental  prostitution ;  it  is  ruinous  to  all  that  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  gives  added  lustre  to  fewiale  chaims;  it  is 
almost  destructive  to  modesty  itself  A  womin  who  has 
been  addicted  to  its  practice,  may  stine  long  ^nd  m  vain  to 
regain  that  singleness  of- heart,  whi:,}i  can  bind  hei  up  so 
closely  in  her  husband  and  children  is  tt  make  her  a  good 
wife  or  a  mother;  and  if  it  should  haie  degeneiited  into 
habit,  it  may  lead  to  the  awful  result  of  mfidplity  to  her  mar- 
riage vows, 

"  It  is  vdn  for  a  coquette  to  pretend  to  lehgion  its  prac- 
tice involves  hypocrisy.,  falsehood,  and  deception — everything 
that  is  mean — everything  that  is  debasing  In  short,  as  it 
Ls  bottomed  on  selfishness  and  pride  where  it  has  once  pos- 
sessed the  mind,  it  will  only  yield  to  the  truth  displaying 
banners  of  the  cross.  This,  and  this  only,  can  remove  the  evil ; 
for  without  it  she,  whom  the  chai'ms  of  youth  and  beauty 
have  enabled  to  act  the  coquette,  will  descend  into  the  vale 
of  life,  altered,  it  is  true,  but  not  amended.  She  will  find  the 
world,  with  its  allurements,  clinging  around  her  parting  years, 
20* 
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in  vain  regreta  for  days  that  are  flown,  and  in  niei'canaiy 
views  for  her  descendants,  Heaven  bless  you,  my  childien, 
console  and  esteem  jom-  inestimable  father  while  he  yet 
remains  with  you;  and  place  your  reliance  on  that  Heavenly 
Parent  who  will  never  desert  those  who  seek  him  in  sincerty 
and  love.     Your  dying  mother,  "  M.  PehbkShyss." 

This  letter,  evidently  written  under  tlie  excitement  of  deep 
remoi'se,  made  a  great  impression  oa  both  her  children.  In 
Lady  Marian  it  was  pity,  regret,  and  abhorrence  of  the  fault 
which  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  wreck  of  her  mo- 
ther's pea«e  of  mind ;  bwt  in  lier  brother,  now  Earl  of  Pen- 
dennyss,  these  feelings  were  united  with  a  jealous  dread  of 
his  own  probable  lotia  the  chances  of  matrimony. 

His  uncle  had  been  the  supposed  heir  to  a  more  elevated 
title  than  his  own,  but  he  was  aow  the  actaal  possessor  of  as 
honorabie  a  name,  and  of  much  larger  revenues.  The  great 
wealth  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  the  considerable 
estate  of  hia  own  father,  were,  or  would  soon  be,  centied  in 
himself;  and  if  a  woman  as  amiable,  as  faultless,  as  affection 
had  taaght  him  to  believe  his  mother  to  be,  could  yield  in 
her  situation  to  the  lure  of  worldly  honors,  had  he  not  great 
reason  to  di'ead,  that  a  hand  might  be  bestowed  af  someday 
upon  himself,  when  the  heart  would  point  out  sonie  other 
destination,  if  the  real  wishes  of  its  owner  were  consulted  ? 

Pendennyss  was  modest  by  nature,  and  humble  fiom  prin- 
ciple, though  by  no  means  disti'ustful ;  yet  the  shock  of  dis- 
covering his  mother's  fault,  the  gloom  occasioned  by  her 
f'eath  and  his  father's  declining  health,  sumefimes  led  hmi 
into  a  train  of  reflections  which,  at  others,  he  would  ha\e 
fervently  deprecated. 

A  short  time  after  the  decease  of  the  countess,  Mr.  Den- 
bigh, finding  his  constitution   fast  giving  way,  under  the 
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wasting  of  a  deoline  he  had  been  in  for  a  year,  resolved  to 
finish  his  days  in  the  abode  of  his  Christian  friend.  Doctor 
Ives.  For  several  yeare  they  had  not  met ;  incveasiog'  duties 
and  infirmities  on  botji  sides  liaying  interrupted  their 
visits. 

By  easj  stages  he  left  the  residence  of  his  son  in  Wales, 
wid  acoompanjed  by  both  his  children  he  reached  Lumley 
Castle  much  Cihausted,  here  he  took  a  solemn  and  final 
leave.of  Maific  unnjlhnt;  that  she  shoiild  so  soon  witness 
again  the  death  of  another  parent,  and  dismissing  the  earl's 

equipage  and  attpndants  a  short  day's  ride  from  B ,  they 

pi'oceeded  alone  to  the  rectory. 

A  letter  h^d  bei-n  f  jrwaided  acquainting  the  doctor  of  his 
approaehmg  visit,  wishing  it  to  be  perfectly  private,  but  not 
alluding  to  its  object,  and  naming  &  day,  a  week  later  than 
the  one  on  which  he  arrived.  Tliis  phm  was  altered  on  per- 
ceiving the  torch  of  life  moi'e  rapidly  approaching  the  socket 
than  he  Itad  at  fijet  supposed.  His  unexpected  appearance 
and  reception  are  known.  Denbigh's  death  and  the  depar- 
ture of  his  son  followed ;  Francis  having  been  Pendennyss's 
companion  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  in  "Westmoreland. 

The  earl  had  a  shrinking  delicacy,  under  the  knowledge  of 
his  femily  history,  that  made  him  anxious  to  draw  all  eyes 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  mother's  conduct ;  how  far  the 
knowledge  of  it  liad  extended  in  society  he  could  not  know, 
but  he  wished  it  buried  with  her  in  the  tomb.  The  peculiar 
manner  of  iiia  father's  death  would  attract  notice,  apd  might 
recall  attention  to  the  piune  cause  of  his  disorder ;  as  yet  all 
was  veiled,  and  be  wished  tlie  doctor's  fiimily  to  let  it  remaiH 
so.  It  was,  howeip],  impossible  that  the  death  of  a  man  of 
Mr.  Denbigh's  rank  should  be  unnoticed  iu  the  prints,  and  the 
care  of  Francis  dictated  the  simple  truth  without  commenta, 
is  regarded  the  Moseleys,  what  was  more 
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nataral  than  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Denbigh  should  iJso  be  Mr. 


In  the  presence  of  the  fector'a  family  no  allusions  v/eve 
made  to  their  friends,  and  the  villagei-s  and  the  neighbor- 
hood spolie  of  them  as  old  and  joung  Mr.  Denbigh. 

The  name  of  Lord  Lumley,  now  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  was 
known  to  the  whole  Biitish  nation  ;  but  tlie  iong  retirement 
of  hia  Jalher  and  mother  had  driven  l.hem  almost  from  the. 
recollection  of  their  fiienda.  Even  Mrs.  Wilson  supposed 
her  favorite  hero  a  Lumley.  Pendennyss  Castle  had  been 
for  centuries  the  proud  residence  of  that  family ;  and  the 
uliange  of  name  in  its  possessor  was  foi^Otten  with  the  cir- 
cumstances that  Iiad  led  to  it. 

When,  therefore,  Emily  met  the  earl  so  unexpectedly  the 
second  time  at  the  I'ectory,  she,  of  course,  with  all  her  com- 
panions, spoke  of  him  as  Mi'.  Denbigh.  On  that  occasion, 
Pendennyss  had  called  in  person,  in  expectation  of  meeting 
}it3  kinsman,  Lord  Bolton  ;  but,  (inding  bim  absent,  he  could 
not  resist  his  desire  to  visit  the  rectory.  Accordingly,  be 
sent  his  carriage  and  servants  on  to  London,  leaving  them  at 
a  converiieut  spot,  and  anived  on  foot  at  tlie  house  of  Dr, 
Ives.  From  the  same  motives  which  had  influenced  him 
before — a  wish  to  indulge,  undisturbed  by  useless  ceremony, 
his  melancholy  reflections-^he  desired  that  his  name  might 
not  be  mentioned. 

This  was  an  easy  task.  Both  Doeto]'  and  Mrs.  Ives  had 
called  him,  when  a  child,'  George  or  Lumley,  and  were 
unused  to  his  new  appellation  of  Pendennyss ;  indeed,  i( 
rather  recalled  painful  recollections  to  them  all. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  circumstances  removed  the 
necessity  of  any  intioductlon  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  h«r  party  ; 
and  the  difficulty  in  that  instance  was  happily  got  rid  of. 

The  earl  had  often  heard  Emily  Moseley  spokep  ff  b} 
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accessory  to,  rauoli  less  aiding  in  a  deception ;  iind  that  he 
kaav/  if  Emily  and  Mi«.  "Wilson   learnt  his  imposition,  ho 
would  lose- ground  in  their  favor  by  the  discoveiy. 
.  "  Suvely,  'George,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  iaugh,  "  you 
don't  mean  to  many  the  young  lady  as  Mr.  Denbigh  ?" 

"  Oh,ino  !  it  ia  too  soon  to  think  of  marrying  her  at  all, 
replied  the  earl  with  a  smile  ;  '*  but,  somehow,  I  should  lika 
to  see  what  my  reception  in  the  world  will  ]je  as  jilfun  Mr. 
Denbigh,  unprovided  for  and  unknown." 

"No  doubt,  my  lord,"  said  the  rector  archly,  "in  pro- 
porljon  to  your  merits,  very  unfavorably  indeed;  but  then 
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your  humilitj  will  be  finally  elevated  by  tlie  occasional 
praises  I  liave  heard  Mi's.  Wilson  lavish  on  your  pi'oper  cha- 
racter of  late." 

"  I  ain  niucb  indebted  to  her  partiality,"  continued  the 
earl  mournfully ;  then  throwing  off  his  gloomy  thoughts  he 
added,  "I  wonder,  my  dear  doctor,  your  goodness  did  not 
et  her  right  in  the  latter  particular." 

"  Why,  she  has  hardly  given  me  an  opportunity  ;  delicacy 
and  my  own  feelings  have  kept  me  very  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  family  to  any  of  that  connexion.  They  think,  1 
believe,  I  was  a  rector  iu  Wales,  instead  of  your  fatiier's 
chaplain;  and  somehow,"  continued  the  doctor,  smiling  on 
his  wife,  "the  association  with  your  late  parents  was  so 
connected  in  my  mind  with  my  most  romantic  feelings,  that 
altliough.  I  have  delighted  in  it,  I  have  seldom  alluded  to  it 
in  conversation  at  all.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  spoken  of  you  but 
twice  in  my  hearing,  and  that  since  she  has  expected  to 
meet  you ;  your  name  has  doubtiess  recalled  the  remem- 
brance of  her  husband." 

"  I  have  many,  many  reasons  to  remember  the  general 
with  gratitude,"  eiied  the  earl  with  fervor ;  "  hut  doctor, 
do  not  forget  my  incognito ;  only  call  me  George  ;  I  ask  no 

The  plan  of  Pendennyss  was  put  in  execution,  Day  after 
day  he  lingered  in  Northamptonshire,  until  his  principles  and 
character  had  ^lown  upon  the  cteem  ot  the  Moscleys  in  the 
manner  ne  ha^e  mentioned 

His  frequent  embanassments  were  fiom  the  dread  and 
■iViame  of  a  detection  With  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  he  had  a 
narrow  es<.ape  tnd  Mrs  Fitzgerald  and  Lord  Henry  Staple- 
jOn  he  of  coui'ie  ■nuided  for  having  gone  so  tar,  he  was 
determined  to  persevere  to  the  end  Egerton  he  thonghl 
knew  him,  and  he  dishkod  his  character  and  minnois. 
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When  Chatterton  appeared  most  attentive  to  Emily,  tti . 
candor  and  good  opinion  of  that  young  nobleman  made  tha 
earl  acqusunted  with  his  wishes  and  his  situation.  Penden- 
nyss  waa  too  generous  not  to  meet  his  lival  on  fair  grounds. 
His  cousin  and  the  duke  were  requested  to  use  their  united 
influence  secretly  to  obtain  the  desired  station  for  the  baron. 
The  result  is  known,  and  Pendennyss  trusted  his  secret  to 
Chatterton;  he  took  him  to  London,  gave  him  in  ehart^e  to 
Derwent,  and  returned  to  prosecute  hi*  own  suit  H  a  note 
from  Bolton  Castle  was  a  ruse  to  conceal  his  chaiictpi  ^s 
he  knew  the  departure  of  the  hai-onet  s  family  to  an  hour 
and  had  so  timed  his  visit  to  the  eail  as  not  to  come  in 
collision  with  the  Moseleys. 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  cried  the  ductoi  to  him  one  day, 
"  your  scheme  goep  on  swimmingly,  and  I  am  only  afr^  d  when 
your  mistress  discovers  the  imposition,  you  will  find  your 
rank  producing  a  different  effect  from  what  you  have  apjif"> 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 


But  Dr.  Ivea  was  mistaken.  Had  he  aeen  the  sparkling 
eyea  and  glowing  cheeks  of  Miss  Moseley,  the  smile  of  salia 
faction  and  happiness  which  played  on  the  usually  thought- 
fill  face  of  Mi's.  Wilson,  when  the  eari  handed  them  intohia 
own  carriage,  as  they  left  his  house  on  the  evening  of  the 
discovery,  the  doctor  would  have  gladly  acknowledged  the 
failure  of  hia  prognostics.  In  truth,  there  was  no  possi- 
ble event  that,  under  the  circumstances,  could  have  given 
both  aunt  and  niece  such  heartfelt  pleasure,  as  the  know- 
ledge that  Denbigh  and  the  earl  were  the  same  person. 

Pendennyss  stood  holding  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  his 
hand,  irresolute  how  to  act,  when  Mrs.  Wilson  said — 

"  Surely,  my  lord,  you  sup  with  us." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  the  privilege," 
cried  the  earl,  as  he  sprang  into  the  coach ;  the  door  waa 
closed,  and  they  drove  off. 

"  After  the  explanations  of  this  morning,  my  lord,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  willing  to  remove  all  (louhf^  between  him  and 
Emily,  and  perhaps  anxious  to  satisfy  her  own  curiosity,  "  it 
will  be  fastidious  ta  conceal  our  desire  to  know  more  of  you. 
movements.  How  came  your  pocket-book  in  the  poasessioi 
of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  1" 

"  Mrs.  Fitzgerald !"  cried  Pendennyss,  in  astonishment 
'I  lost  the  book  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Lodge,  and  sup- 
posed it  had  fallen  into  your  bands,  and  betrayed  my  dis- 
guise by  Emily's  rejection  of  me,  and  your  own  altered  eyft 
Was  1  mistaken  then  in  both !" 
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Mrs.  Wilson  now,  for  the  first  time,  explained  their  real 
grounds  for  refuaing  his  ofiers,  which,  in  the  morning,  she 
had  loosely  mentioned  as  owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  bis 
just  character,  and  recounted  the  manner  of  the  book  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

The  earl  listened  in  amazement,  and  after  musing  with 
himself  exclaimed— 

"  I  rememher  taking  it  from  my  pocket,  to  show  Colonel 
E^erton  some  singular  plants  I  had  gathered,  and  think  1 
first  missed  it  when  returning  to  the  place  where  I  had  then 
laid  it ;  in  some  of  the  side-pocketa  wew  letters  from  Marian, 
addressed  to  me,  properly ;  and  I  naturaUj  thought  they  had 
met  your  eye." 

Mrs,  Wilson  and  Emily  immediately  thought  Egerton  the 
real  villain,  who  had  caused  both  themselves  and  Mrs,  Fitz- 
gerald so  much  uneasiness,  and  the  former  mentioned  her 
Ruspicions  to  the  earl. 

"Nothing  more  probable,  dear  madam,"  cried  he,  "and 
this  explains  to  me  his  startled  looks  "when  we  first  met,  and 
his  evident  dislike  to  my  society,  for  he  must  have  seen  my 
person,  though  the  carriage  hid  Aim  from  my  sight." 

That  Egenton  was  the  wretch,  and  that  through  his 
agency  the  pocket-book  had  been  carried  to  the  cottage,  they 
all  now  agreed,  and  turned  to  laore  pleasant  subjects. 

"  Master ! — hero— master,"  said  Peter  Johnson,  as  he  stood 
at  a  window  of  Mr.  Benfield's  room,  stilling  a  gruel  for  the 
old  gentleman's  supper,  and  stretching  Lis  neck  and  strain- 
ing his  eyes  to  disfinguiih  objects  by  tlie  light  of  the  lamps 
— "  I  do  think  there  is  Mr.  Denbigh,  handing  Miss  Emmy 
from  a  coach,  covered  with  gold,  and  two  footmen,  all  dizen- 
ed  with  pride  like." 

The  spoon  fell  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Benfield.  He  rose 
briskly  from  hia  seat,  and  adjusting  his  dress,  toot  the  ar«io 
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of  the  steward,  and  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room.  "While 
these  several  movements  were  in  operation,  whic!i  consumed 
some  time,  the  old  haohelor  relieved  the  tedium  of  Peter's 
impafioiioe  by  the  following  speech  : — 

"  Mr.  Denbigh !— what,  ba«k  ? — I  thought  he  never  could 
let  that  rascal  John  shoot  him  and  forsake  Emmy  after  all; 
(here  the  old  gentleman  suddenly  recollected  Denbigh's  mar- 
riage) but  now,  Peter,  it  can  do  no  good  either. —  I  remem- 
ber, that  when  my  fiiend  the  Earl  of  Gosford" — (and  again 
be  was  checked  by  the  image  of  the  card-table  and  the 
viacountfiss)  "  but,  Peter,"  he  said  with  great  warmth,  "  we 
can  go  down  and  see  him,  notwithstanding." 

"  Mr.  Denbigh  1"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  in  astonishment, 
when  he  saw  the  companion  of  his  sister  and  child  enter  the 
di'awing-rooin,  "you  are  welcome  once  more  W  your  old 
friends :  your  sudden  retreat  from  us  gave  us  much  pain ; 
but  we  suppose  Ladj  Laura  had  teo  many  attractions  to 
allow  us  to  teep  you  any  longer  in  Norfolk." 

The  good  Baronet  sighed,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
man  whom  he  had  once  hoped  to  receive  as  a  son. 

"  Neither  Lady  Laura  nor  any  other  lady,  my  dear  Sir 
Eldward,"  cried  the  earl,  as  he  took  the  baronet's  band, 
"  drove  me  from  you,  but  the  frowns  of  your  own  fair  daugh- 
ter ;  and  here  she  is,  ready  to  acknowledge  her  offence,  and, 
I  hope,  to  atone  for  it." 

John,  who  knew  of  the  refusal  of  hia  sister,  and  was  not  a 
ittle  displeased  with  the  cavalier  treatment  he  had  received 
at  Denbigh's  hands,  felt  indignant  at  such  improper  levity  in 
a  married  man,  and  approached  with — 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Denbigh— I  hope  my  Lady  Laura  is 
well." 

Pendennyss  understood  his  look,  and  replied  very  gravely — 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  John  Moseley— -my  Lady  Laura  is,  m 
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eertainly  ought  to  be,  very  well,  as  she  has  this  moment 
gone  to  a,  rout,  aceorapanied  by  her  husband." 

The  quick  eye  of  Johi:  glanced  from  the  earl  to  his  aunt, 
to  Emily;  a  lurking  smile  was  on  all  their  features.  The 
heightened  eolor  of  his  sister,  the  flashing  eyes  of  the  young 
nobleman,  the  face  of  his  aunt,  all  told  him  that  something 
uncommon  was  about  to  be  explained ;  and,  yielding  to  his 
feelings,  he  caught  the  hand  whieh  Pendeimyss  extended  to 
him,  and  cried, 

"  Denbigh,  I  see — I  feel — there  is  some  unaccountable 
mistake — we  are — " 

"  Brothers  !"  said  the  earl,  emphatically.  "  Sir  Edward- 
dear  Lajiy  Moseley,  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  I  am 
an,  impostor  :  when  your  hospitality  received  me  into  your 
house,  it  is  true  you  admitted  George  Denbigh,  but  he  is 
better  known  as  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss !"  exclaimed  Lady  Moaeley,  in  a 
glow  of  delight,  aa  she  saw  at  once  through  some  jurenile 
folly  a  deception  which  promised  both  happiness  and  rank 
to  one  of  her  children.  "la  it  possible,  my  dear  Charlotte, 
that  fiis  is  your  unknown  friend  !" 

"  The  very  same,  Anne,"  replied  the  smiling  widow,  "  and 
l^uilty  of  a  folly  that,  at  all  events,  removes  the  distance 
between  us  a  little,  by  showing  that  he  is  subject  to  the 
failings  of  mortality.  But  the  masquerade  is  ended,  and  I 
liope  you  and  Edward  will  not  only  treat  him  aa  an  earl,  but 
receive  him  as  a  son." 

"Moat  willingly — moat  wilhngly,"  cried  the  baronet,  with 
great  energy ;  "  be  he  prince,  peer,  or  be^ar,  he  is  the 
preserver  of  my  child,  and  aa  such  he  is  always  welcome." 

The  door  now  slowly  opened,  and  the  venerable  bacheloi 
appeared  <m  its  thresnold. 

Pendennyss,   who   had   never  forgotten   the  good    will 
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manifested  to  liim  by  Mr.  Benfield,  met  tim  with  a  look  of 
pleasure,  as  he  expressed  his  happiness  at  seeing  him  again 
in  London. 

"  I  never  have  forgotten  your  goodness  in  sending  honest 
Peter  such  a  distance  from  home,  on  the  object  of  hia 
visit.  I  now  regret  that  a  feehng  of  ehame  occasioned  my 
acswering  your  kindness  so  laconically  l"  turning  to  Mrs 
WiJson,  he  added,  "  for  a  time  I  knew  not  how  to  wiite  a 
letter  eveii,  being  afraid  to  sign  my  proper  appellation,  and 
aahained  to  use  my  adopted." 

"  Mr,  Denbigh,  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  I  did  send  Peter, 
it  is  true,  to  London,  on  a  message  to  you — but  it  is  all 
over  now,"  the  old  man  sighed- — ■"  Peter,  however,  escaped 
the  snares  of  this  wicked  place;  and  if  you  are  happy,  I 
am  content.     I  remember  when  the  Earl  of — " 

" Pendennyss !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "imposed  on  the 
hospitality  of  a  worthy  man,  under  an  assumed  appellation, 
in  order  to  piy  into  the  character  of  a  lovely  female,  who 
was  only  too  good  for  him,  and  who  now  is  willing  to  forget 
his  follies,  and  make  him  not  only  the  happiest  of  men,  hut 
the  nephew  of  Mr.  BenSeld." 

During  this  speech,  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Benlield  had 
manifested  evident  emotion  :  he  looked  from  one  to  another, 
until  he  saw  Mrs.  Wilson  smiling  near  him.  Pointing  to 
the  earl  with  his  finger,  he  stood  unable  to  speak,  as  shp 
answered  simply, — ■ 

"  Lord  Pendennyss." 

"And  Emmy  dear— will  you — will  you  marry  him!' 
cried  Mr.  Benfield,  suppi-essing  his  feelings,  to  give  ntteranw 
to  his  question. 

Emily  felt  for  her  uncle,  and  blushing  deeply,  with  great 
rrankness  she  put  her  hand  in  that  of  the  earl,  who  presrvJ 
it  with  rapture  again  and  again  to  his  lips. 
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Mr.  Beufield  sant  into  a  chair,  and  with  a  heart  softened 
by  emotion,  burst  into,  teal's. 

-"  Peter,"  he  cried,  struggling  with  his  feelings,  "  I  am 
now  ready  to  depart  in  peace — I  shall  see  my  darling 
Emmy  happy,  and  to  her  care  I  shall  cominit  you," 

Emily,  deeply  affected  with  his  love,  threw  herself  into 
bis  arms  in  a  toiTent  of  tears,  and  was  removed  from  them 
by  Pendeniiyss,  in  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  both. 

Jane  felt  no  emotions  of  envy  for  her  sister's  happiness ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  tejoiced  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
their  friends  in  her  brightening  prospects,  and  they  all  took 
their  seats  at  the  supper  table,  as  happy  a  group  as  was 
contained  in  the  wide  citele  of  the  metropolis.  A  few  more 
particulars  served  to  explain  the  mystery  sufficiently,  until  a 
more  fitting  opportunity  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  eai'l's  proceedings. 

"  My  Lord  Pendennyss,"  said  Sir  Edward,  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  passing  the  bottie  to  his  neighbor:  "I 
drink  your  health — and  happiness  to  yourself  and  ray 
darling  child." 

The  toast  was  drunk  by  all  the  family,  and  the  earl 
replied  to  the  compliments  with  his  thanks  and  smiles,  while 
Emily  could  only  notice  them  with  her  blushes  and  tears. 

But  this  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  by  the  honest 
steward,  who,  frora  aflection  and  long  services,  had  been 
indulged  in  familiarities  exceeding  any  other  of  his  master's 
establishment  He  very  deliberately  helped  himself  to  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  dnwing  near  the  seat  of  the  bride-elect, 
with  an  humble  reverence,  commenced  his  speech  as 
follows  • 

"  My  dear  Mi-s  Emmy  — Here's  hoping  you'll  live  to  be 
a  comfort  ti  your  honored  tithei,  ind  voui  honored  mother, 
Biid   mi    dcii   honoied   mWar    ind   i   uis  h    And   Madam 
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Wilaoii."  The  steward  paused  to  clear  nis  voice  and  profit 
ed.  hy  tlie  delay  to  cast  his  eje  raund  tlie  tdble  to  collect 
the  names ;  "  and  Mr  John  M  selej  ai  i  veet  Mr^ 
Moseley,  and  pretty  Miss  Jdne  (Peter  hil  lived  too  long 
in  the  world  to  complin,  en t  one  hands  me  woman  m  the 
presence  of  another,  without  the  juahfjiig  ha  speeJi  a 
ittle)  ;  "  and  Mr.  Lord  Deatigh— eail  like  a>  thej  say  he 
now  is,  and" — Peter  sti  pped  it  inDme  t  t  deliberate  and 
then  mating  another  re\eience  he  jut  the  gU-«  to  Lis  lips 
but  before  lie  had  got  Lali  thi  igh  its  ocutents  lec  llected 
himself  and  replenishing  it  to  the  br  m  with  i  «mile 
acknowledging  his  forgettuln^  cjntinied  ind  the  Rev 
Mr.  Francia  Ives,  and  the  Rep  Mrs  Frincia  Ives 

Hei'C  the  unrestrained  laugh  of  John  interrupted  him ; 
and  considering  with  himself  ttat  he  had  included  the 
wliole  family,  he  finished  his  bumper.  Whether  it  was 
pleasure  at  his  own  eloquence  in  venturing  on  so  long  a 
speech,  or  the  unusual  allowance,  that  affected  the  steward, 
he  was  evidently  much  satisfied  with  hiniselfi  and  stepped 
back  behind  liis  master's  chair,  in  great  good  humor. 

Emily,  as  she  thanked  him,  noticed  a  tear  in  the  eye  of 
the  old  man,  as  he  concluded  hia  oration,  that  would  have 
excused  a  thousand  breaches  of  fastidious  ceremony.  But 
Pendennyss  rose  from  hia  seat,  and  took  him  kindly  by  the 
hand,  and  returned  his  own  thanks  for  his  good  wishea. 

"I  owe  you  much  good  will,  Mr.  Johnson,  for,  your  two 
journeys  in  my  behalf,  and  trust  I  never  shall  forget  the 
manner  in  which  you  executed  your  last  mission  in  pai-ticu- 
jar.     We  are  friends,  I  trust,  for  life." 

"  Thank  you — thank  your  honor's  lordship,"  said  the 
steward,  almost  unable  to  utter ;  "  I  hope  you  may  live 
long,  to  make  dear  little  Miss  Emmy  as  happy — as  I  know 
she  ought  to  be." 
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"But  reaCy,  my  lord,"  cried  John,  observing  tbat  the 
steward's  affection  for  hia  sister  had  affected  her  to  tears, 
"it  was  a  singular  circuiostaace,  the  meeting  of  the  four 
passengers  of  the  stage  so  soon  at  your  hotel." 

Moseley  explained  his  meaning  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  Sot  so  much  so  as  you  imagine,"  said  the  earl  in 
reply;  "yourself  and  Johnson  wereinquestof  me.  Loitl  Henry 
Stapleton  was  under  an  engagement  to  meet  me  tliat  evening 
at  the  hotel,  as  me  were  both  going  to  his  sister's  wedding — -I 
having  arranged  the  thing  with  him  by  letter  preyiously ; 
and  General  M'Carty  was  also  in  search  of  me,  on  busi- 
ness relating  to  his  niece,  the  Donna  Julia.  He  had  been 
to  Annerdale  House,  and,  through  my  servants,  heard  I  was 
at  an  hotel.  It  was  the  first  interview  between  us,  and  not 
qtiif«  as  amicable  a  one  as  has  ance  been  had  in  Wales. 
During  my  service  in  Spain,  I  saw  the  Conde,  but  not  the 
general.  The  letter  he  gave  me  was  from  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  claiming  a  right  to  require  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  from 
our  government,  and  deprecating  my  using  an  influence  to 
counteract  his  exertions" — 

"  Which  you  refused,"  said  Emily,  eagerly. 

"  Tfot  refused,"  answered  the  earl,  smiling  at  her  warmth, 
while  ho  admired  her  friendly  zeal,  "  for  it  was  nnnecessary : 
there  is  no  such  power  vested  in  the  ministry.  But  I  ex- 
plicitly told  the  general,  I  would  oppose  any  violent  measures 
to  restore  her  to  her  country  and  a  convent.  From  the 
courts,  I  apprehended  nothing  for  my  fair  friend." 

"Your  honor — my  lord,"  said  Peter,  who  had  been 
listening  with  great  attention,  "  if  I  may  presume  just  to  ask 
two  questions,  without  offence." 

"Say  on,  my  good  friend,"  said  Penilennyss,  with  an 
jncouraging  smile. 

"  Otdy  "  continued  ihe  steward — hehiming,  to  give  propel 
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utterance  to  hia  thoughta— "I  wish  to  know,  whether  yoo 
stayed  in  that  same  street  after  you  left  the  hotel— for  Mr. 
John  Moseley  and  I  had  a  slight  difference  in  opinion  about 
it." 

The  earl  smiled,  having  caught  the  arch  expression  of 
John,  and  replied — 

"  I  believe  I  owe  you  an  apology,  Moseley,  for  my  cavaliei 
treatment;  but  guilt  makes  us  all  cowards.-  I  found  you 
were  ignorant  of  my  incognito,  and  I  was  equally  ashamed 
to  continue  it,  or  to  become  the  relater  of  my  own  folly. 
Indeed,"  he  continued,  smiling  on  Emily  as  he  spoke,  "  I 
thought  your  sister  had  pronounced  the  opinion  of  all  reflect- 
ing people  on  my  conduct.  I  went  o«t  of  town,  Johnson, 
at  day-break.     What  is  the  other  query!" 

"  Wby,  my  lord,"  said  Peter,  a  little  disappointed  at  find- 
ing his  first  snrmise  untrue,  "  that  ontlandish  tongue  yonr 
honor  used—" 

"  Was  Spanish,"  cried  tiie  earl. 

"And  not  Greek,  Peter,"  said  his  master,  gravely.  "I 
thought,  from  the  words  you  endeavored  to  repeat  to  me, 
that  you  had  made  a  mistake.  You  need  not  be  disconcerted, 
however,  for  I  know  sevei'al  membei's  of  the  parliament  of 
this  realm  who  could  not  talk  the  Greek  language,  that  is, 
fluently.  So  it  can  be  no  disgrace  to  a  serving-man  to  be 
ignorant  of  it" 

Somewhat  consoled  to  find  himself  as  well  off  as  the 
representatives  of  his  country,  Peter  resumed  his  statioQ  'n 
silence,  when  the  carriages  began  to  announce  the  return  fi'om 
the  opera.     The  earl  took  his  leave,  and  the  party  retired  to 

The  ihantsgivings  of  Emily  that  night,  ere  she  laid  hei 
iiead  on  her  pillow,  were  the  purest  ofiering  of  mortal  inno- 
cence.    The  prospect  Ijcfore  her  was  unsullied  by  a  cloud 
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itaid  she  poured  out  lier  heait  ia  the  fullest  confidence  of 
pious  loye  and  heartfelt  gratitude. 

As'  «arly  on  the  succeeding  morning  as  good-hreeding 
would  allow,  and  much  earlier  than  the  hour  sanctioned  by 
fashion,  the  earl  and  Lady  Marian  stopped  in  the  carriage  of 
the  latter  at  the  door  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley.  Their  recep 
tion  was  tie  most  flattering  that  could  be  offered  to  people 
of  theirstamp;  sincere,  cordial, and,  with  a  trifling  exception 
in  Lady  Moseley,  unfettered  with  any  useless  ceremonies. 

Emily  felt  herself  drawn  to  her  new  acquaintance  witli  a 
fondness  which  doubtless  grew  out  of  her  situatii^n  with  her 
brotliei' ;  which  soon  found  reasons  enough  in  the  soft,  lady- 
lite,  and  sincere  manners  of  Lady  Marian,  to  justify  her 
attachment  on  her  own  account. 

There  was  a  very  handsome  suite  of  drawing-rooms  in 
Sir  Edward's  house,  and  the  communicating  doore  were 
carelessly  open.  Curiosity  to  view  the  furniture,  or  some 
such  trifling  reasons,  induced  the  earl  to  find  his  way  into 
the  one  adjoining  ttat  in  whidi  the  family  were  seated.  It 
was  unquestionably  a  dread  of  being  lost  in  a  stiange  house, 
that  induced  him  to  whisper  a  request  to  the  blusiiing  Emily, 
to  be  his  companion  ;  and  lastly,  it  must  have  been  nothing 
but  a  knowledge  that  a  vacant  room  was  easier  viewed  than 
one  filled  with  company,  that  prevented  any  one  from  follow 
ing  them,  John  smiled  archly  at  Grace,  doubtless  in  appro- 
bation of  the  comfortable  time  his  friend  was  likely  to  enjoy, 
in  his  musings  on  the  taste  of  their  mother.  How  the  dooi 
became  shut,  we  jiave  everl>een  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

The  company  without  were  too  good-natured  and  well 
satisfied  with  each  other  to  miss  the  absentees,  until  the 
figure  of  the  earl  appeared  at  the  reopened  door,  bectoning, 
with  a  face  of  rapture,  to  Lady  Moseley  and  Mrs.  Wilson. 
Sir  Edward  next  djaappeaied,  then  Jane,  then  Grace — then 
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Marian;  ntitil  36ka  begmi  to  think  a  t&te-^-t6t«  nith  Mi 
Benfleld  was  to  be  his  morning's  amusement. 

The  lovely  countenance  of  his  wife,  however,  soon  relieved 
his  ennui,  and  John's  curiosity  waa  gratified  by  an  oicier  to 
prepare  for  his  sister's  wedding  the  following  weet. 

Emily  might  have  blushed  more  than  common  during  thia 
mt«rview,  but  it  is  certain  she  did  not  smile  leas.;  and  the 
earl.  Lady  Marian  assured  Sir  Edward,  waa  so  very  difCeteni 
a  creature  from  K'hat  he  had  recently  been,  that  she  coulj 
hardly  thint  it  waa  the  same  sombre  gentleman  with  whom 
she  had  passed  tie  last  few  months  in  Wales  and  West- 
moreland. 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  for  Dr.  Ives  and  their  friends 

at  B- ,  to  be  witnesses  to'  the  approaching  nuptials ;  and 

Lady  Moseley  at  length  found  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
her  taste  for  splendor  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

Money  was  no  consideration  ;  and  Mr.  Benfield  absolutely 
pined  at  the  thought  that  the  great  wealth  of  the  earl  put 
it  out  of  his  power  to  contribute  in  any  manner  to  the 
comfort  of  his  Emmy.  However,  a  fifteenth  codicil,  was 
framed  by  the  ingenuity  of  Peter  and  his  master,  and  if  it 
did  not  contain  the  name  of  George  Denbigh,  it  did  that  o( 
his  expected  second  son,  Roderick  Benfleld  Denbigh,  to  the 
qualifying  circumstance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  as  a 
bribe  for  the  name. 

"  And  a  very  pretty  child,  I  dare  say,  it  will  be,"  said  tiia 
steward,  as  he  placed  the  paper  in  its  repository.  "T  don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw,  your  honor,  a  couple  that  I  thought 
would  make  a  handsomer  pair  like,  except—"  Pel«r's.mind 
dwelt  on  his  own  youthful  form  coupled  with  the  stniJing 
gracea  of  Patty  Steele. 

"Yes!  they  are  as  handsome  as  they  are  good  !"  replied 
his  master,     "I  remember  now,  when  our  Speaker  took  his 
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third  wife,  tlie  world  said  that  tliey  wero  as  pretty  »  couple 
as  there  was  at  court.  But  my  Emma  and  the  earl  Will  be  a 
muoh  finer  pair.  Oh  I  Peter  Johnson ;  they  are  young,  and 
rich,  and  beloved ;  but,  after  all,  it  avails  but  little  if  they  b 
not  good." 

" Good  1"  cried  the  steward  in  astonishment;  "they  ar 
s  good  as  angels." 

The   master's  ideas  of  human  excellence  had  suffered 
heavy  blow  in  the  view  of  his  viscountess,  but  he  answered 
mildly, 

"  As  good  as  mankind  can  well  bei" 
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The  warm  weather  Lad  now  commenced,  and  Sir  Edward, 
nnwilliBg -to  be  shut  up  in  London  at  a  lime  the  appearaiice 
of  vegetation  gave  the  country  a  new  interest,  and  accus- 
tomed for  many  years  of  his  life  to  devote  an  hour  in  his 
gai'den  each,  morn,  had  taken  a  little  ready' furnished  cottage 
a  short  nde  from  his  residence,  with  the  intention  of  frequent- 
ing it  until  after  the  birthday.  Thither  then  Pendennysa 
took  his  bride  from  the  altar,  and  a  few  days  were  passed  by 
the  newly  manied  pair  in  this  little  asylum. 

Doctor  Ivea,  with  Francis,  Clara,  and  their  mother,  had 
obeyed  the  summons  with  an  alacrity  in  proportion  to  the 
joy  fhey  felt  on  receiving  it,  and  the  former  had  the  happi- 
ness of  officiating  on  the  occasion.  It  would  have  been  easy 
lor  the  wealth  of  the  earl  to  procure  a  license  to  enable  them 
10  marry  in  the  drawing-room ;  the  permission  was  obtained, 
but  neither  Emily  nor  himself  felt  a  wish  to  utter  their  vowa 
in  any  other  spot  than  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  house  of  their 
Maker. 

If  there  was  a  single  heart  that  felt  the  least  emotion  of 
regret  or  uneasiness,  it  was  Lady  Moseley,  who  little  relished 
the  retirement  of  the  cottage  on  so  joyful  an  occasion;  but 
Pendennyss  silenced  her  objections  by  good-humoredly 
replying— 

"The  fates  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  in  giving  me  castles 
Bnd  seats,  you  ought  to  allow  me,  my  dear  Lady  Moseley,  the 
only  opportunity  I  Khali  probably  ever  have  of  enjoying  love 
Jo  a  cattage." 
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A  few  Asyi,  however,  removed  the  uueaslnesa  of  the  good 
matron,  who  hod  the  felicity  within  the  week  of  seeing  her 
daughter  initiated  mistress  of  Annerdnle  House. 

The  morning  of  their  return  to  this  nohle  mansion  the  earl 
presented  himself  in  St.  James's  Square,  with  the  intelligence 
of  their  arrival,  and  srailbg  as  he  howed  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  he 
eontinued — 

"And  to  escort  you,  dear  madam,  to  your  new  abode." 
Mrs.  Wilson  started  with  surprise,  and  with  a  heart  beating 
quick   with  emotion,  she   required   an   explanation   of  his 
words. 

"Surely,  dearesf  Mra.  Wilson — more  than  aunt — my  mo- 
ther— you  cannot  mean,  after  having  trained  my  Emily  through 
infancy  lo  maturity  in  the  paths  of  duty,  to  desert  her  in  the 
moment  of  her  greatest  tiial.  I  am  the  pupil  of  your  hus- 
band," he  continued,  taking  her  hands  in  hn  own  with  reve- 
rence and  affection  ;  "we  are  the  children  of  your  joint  care, 
and  one  home,  as  there  is  but  one  heart,  must  in  future  con- 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  wished  for,  hut  hardly  dared  to  expect 
this  invitation.  It  was  now  urged  from  the  right  quaiter, 
and  in  a  manner  that  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  gratifying. 
Unable  to  conceal  her  tears,  the  good  widow  pressed  the 
hand  of  Pendennyss  to  her  lips  as  she  murmured  out  her 
thanks.  Sir  Edward  was  prepared  also  to  lose  hia  sister; 
but  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  of  her  society,  he 
urged  her  making  a  common  reeidence  between  the  two 
faroihes. 

"  Pendennyss  has  spoken  ti'utb,  my  dear  brother,"  cried 
she,  recovering  her  voice ;  "  Emily  is  the  child  of  my  care 
and  my  love — -the  two  beings  I  loie  best  in  this  world  are 
now  united — but,"  alie  added,  pressing  Lady  Moseley  to  her 
bosom,  "  my  heai  t  is  large  enough  for  you  all ;  you  are  of 
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my  blood,  and  mj  gratitude  for  your  affection  is  btindleBs. 
There  shall  be  but  one  large  family  of  us ;  and  although  our 
duties  may  separate  us  for  a  time,  we  will,  I  trust,  ever  meet 
n  tenderness  and  love,  though  with  George  and  Emily  I  will 
take  np  my  abode." 

"I  hope  your  house  in  Noi'thamptonshire  is  not  to  ba 
vacant  always,"  said  Lady  Moseley  to  the  earl,  anxiously. 

"  I  have  no  house  there,  laj  dear  madam,"  he  replied ; 
"when  I  thought  myself  about  to  succeed  in  my  suit  before, 
I  directed  a  lawyer  at  Bath,  where  Sir  William  Harris  I'esided 
moat  of  his  time,  to  endeavor  to  purchase  the  deaneiy,  when , 
ever  a  good  opportunity  offered:  in  iny  discomfiture,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "  I  forgot  to  countermand  the  order,  and  he 
purchased  it  immediately  oa  its  being  advertised.  For  a 
short  time  it  was  an  ineurabrance  to  me,  but  it  is  now  applied 
to  its  oiiginal  purpose.  It  is  the  sole  property  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Pendennyss,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  see  it  often  and 
agreeably  tenanted," 

This  intelligence  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  friends,  and 
the  expected  summer  restoi'ed  to  even  Jane  a  gleam  of  her 
former  pleasure. 

ilf  there  be  bliss  in  this  life,  approaching  in  any  degi'ee  to 
the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  it  is  the  fruition  of  long  and 
ardent  love,  where  youth,  innocence,  piety,  and  family  con- 
cord, smile  upon  tlie  union.  And  all  these  were  united  in 
he  case  'of  the  new-married  pair ;  but  happiness  in  this 
world  cannot  or  does  not,  in  any  situation,  exist  without 
Hoy. 

The  peace  of  mind  and  fortitude  of  Emily  were  fated  tf 
eceive  a  blow,  as  unlooked  for  to  hewelf  as  it  was  unex- 
pected to  the  world.  Bonaparte  appeared  in  France,  and 
Europe  became  in  motion. 

From  the  moment  the  earl  heard  the  intelligence  his  own 
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course  was  decided.  His  regiment  was  ttie  pride  of  the 
array,  and  Lhatit  would  be  ordered  to  join  the  duke  he  did  not 
entertain  a  doubt. 

Emily  was.  therefw'e,  in  some  little  measure  prepared  for 
the  bloiv.  It  is  at  such  moments  as  our  own  acta,  or  events 
affecting  us,  get  to  be  without  our  control,  that  faith  in  the 
justice  and  benevolence  of  God  is  the  most  serviceable  to  th 
Chiistian.  When  others  spend  their  time  in  useless  regrets 
he  is  piously  resigned:  it  even  so  happens,  that  when  others 

The  sound  of  the  bugle,  wildly  winding  its  notes,  broke  ou 
the  stillness  of  the  morning  in  the  little  village  in  which  was 
Siituated  the  cottage  tenanted  by  Sir  Edward  Moseley.  Al- 
most concealed  by  the  shrubbery  which  surrounded  ifs  piazza, 
stood  the  forms  of  tlie  Countess  of  Pendennysa  and  her  sister 
Lady  Marian,  watching  eagerly  the  appearance  of  those 
whose  approach  was  thus  announced. 

The  carriage  of  tlie  ladies,  with  its  idle  attendants,  was  in 
waiting  at  a  short  distance ;  and  the  pale  face  but  composed 
resignation  of  its  mistiness,  indicated  a  struggle  between  con- 
flicting duties. 

File  after  file  of  heavy  horse  passed  them  in  military  pomp, 
nnd  the  wistful  gaze  of  the  two  females  had  scanned  them  in 
vain  for  the  well  known,  much-belo\ed  countenance  of  the 
leader.  At  length  ii  single  horseman  approached  them, 
iding  delibei'ately  and  musing :  their  forms  met  his  eye,  and 
in  an  instant  Emily  was  pressed  to  the  bosom  of  her  hus- 

"  It  is  the  doom  of  a  soldier,"  said  the  eai'l,  dashing  a  t«ar 
from  hiB  eye ;  "  I  had  hoped  that  the  peace  of  the  woild 
would  not  again  be  assailed  for  years,  and  that  ambition  and 
jealousy  would  yield  a  i-espite  to  our  bloody  profession  ;  but 
cheer  up,  my  love — hope  for  the  best — your  trust  is  not  in 
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the  things  of  this  life,  and  yonr  happiness  is  without  tli« 
power  of  man." 

."  Ah !  Pendennysa — my  husband,"  sobbed  Emily,  sinking 
on  his  bosom,  "  take  with  you  my  prayers — my  love— eve:  y- 
thing  that  can  console  yoii^eveiy thing  tliat  may  profit  you. 
I  will  not  tell  you  to  be  careful  of  your  life ;  your  duty 
teaches  you  that.  A^  a  soldier,  expose  it ;  as  a  Imsbaiid 
guard  it,  and  letuni  to  me  as  you  leave  me  i  lo^er  the 
dearest  of  men  and  a  Christian 

UnwiUmg  to  prclong  the  psm  of  pa  ting  tho  eail  gave  his 
wife  a  l^t  emblaze  1  eld  M utui  affectioi  ately  to  his  bosom 
and  mounting  liis  J  or'O  was  (ut  of  sight  m  an  instant 

W  thin  a  few  days  of  the  dppartme  of  Pendent  ^ss  Chat 
terton  naa  surprised  with  the  entrance  of  his  mfthei  and 
Cathaine  His  rewption  of  them  was  that  of  a  lespectful 
chdd  and  hia  wife  exeited  hei-self  to  be  kind  to  cmneMiis 
the  could  not  lose  in  TJider  to  gwe  jWsme  to  a  h  isbai  d 
she  idoted  Their  tdle  w^s  loon  told  Lud  ir  d  Lady 
HernefieH  weie  sejaiated  and  the  dowager  line  1o  the 
dingers  of  a  yourg  woman  m  Catharines  stuation  ind 
without  1  single  pnnc  pie  on  wli  ch  to  lest  the  assurinet 
of  her  bhraeWa  CDnJuct  in  future  had  hiou^ht  her  to  Eng 
land  in  order  to  keep  off  disgiaoe  by  residing  with  hei 
child  herstlf 

Theie  was  nothing  n  h  s  wife  to  answpr  the  expectations 
with  which  Lo  d  Heirieheld  mariied  She  hdd  beiuty  bu 
with  th^t  he  was  already  sated  her  simplicity  which,  hy 
hning  hei  attention  ditwn  elsewhere  had  at  fii-at  cbaimed 
him  was  succeeded  by  the  knowmg  conduct  of  a  defer 
mined  folbwer  of  the  fashions  and  a  decided  w  mm    t  the 

ITOlId 

It  had  never  struck  the  viscount  as  impossible  that  an 
wtless  and  innocent  girl  would  fall  in  love  with  hi«  faded 
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and  bilious  face,  but  the  moment  Catharine  betrayed  the 
arts  of  a  manager,  ho  now  at  once  the  artifice  that  had  been 
practised  ;  of  course  be  ceaaed  to  love  her. 

Men  are  flattered  for  a  season  with'  notice  that  has  been 
unsought,  but  it  never  fails  to  injure  the  woman  who  prac- 
tises it  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  sex,  in  time.  Witliout  a 
single  feeling  in  common,  without  a  regard  to  anything  but 
self,  in  either  husband  or  wife,  it  could  not  but  happen  that 
a  separation  must  follow,  or  theii-  days  be  spent  in  wrangling 
and  misery.  Catharine  willingly  left  lier  husband  ;  her  bus- 
band  more  willingly  got  I'id  of  her. 

During  all  these  movements  the  dowager  had  a  difficult 
game  to  play.  It  was  unbecoming  her  to  encourage  the 
strife,  and  it  was  against  her  wishes  to  suppress  it;  she 
tlierefore  moralized  with,  the  pe^r,  and  frowned  upon  her 
daughter. 

The  viscount  listened  (o  her  truisms  with  the  attention  of 
a  boy  who  b  told  by  a  drunken  father  how  wicked  it  is  to 
love  liquor,  and  heeded  them  about  as  much ;  while  Kate, 
misti'ess  at  all  events  of  two  thousand  a  year,  minded  her 
mother's  frowns  as  little  as  she  regarded  her  smiles  ;  both 
were  indifferent  to  her. 

A  few  days  after  the  ladies  left  Lisbon,  the  viscount  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy  in  company  wijh  the  repudiated  wife  of  a 
British  navat  officer ;  and  if  Kate  was  not  guilty  of  an  ofl'ence 
of  equal  magnitude,  it  was  more  owing  to  her  mother's  pre 
sent  vigilance  than  to  her  pi'evious  care. 

The  presence  of  Mrs,  Wilson  was  a  great  source  of  con- 
solation to  Emily  in  tjie  absence  of  her  husband ;  and  as 
their  longer  abode  in  town  was  useless,  the  countess  declining 
to  be  presented  without  the  earl,  the  wliole  family  decided 
apon  a  return  into  Northamptonshire. 

The  deanery  had  been  furnished  by  oi-der  of  Pendennyss 
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immediatelj  on  his  maiiiage,  ird  its  mistiu^t.  histen  d  to 
take  possession  of  hei  new  Swelliug  The  H-musement  and 
occupation  of  thi5  moiement  tbe  j  lannmg  ol  little  improve 
meiits  her  vinous  duties  under  hermcieased  responsibilities, 
kept  Emily  fiom  dwell  ng  unduly  upon  the  dinger  of  het 
Ijusbind  She  sought  out  iinongst  the  firot  objects  of  her 
bounty  the  \enenble  peasant  whose  lo  a  Ind  bpen  foimeily 
supplied  bj  Pendennyss  on  his  fiist  visit  to  B — —  aft  r 
the  deith  of  his  Uther  There  lui^bt  not  have  bppn  fhe 
Dsud  discrimination  ai d  i«mj.oiBl  Ubefulnesi^  in  this  instance 
which  geneially  accomptnied  her  benevolent  acts  but  it 
was  associated  with  the  image  of  her  husbtnd  and  it  cmxld 
excite  no  surprise  n  Mrs  Wilson  aJthongh  it  did  in  Marian 
to  see  her  sister  driving  two  or  thTee  times  a  week  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  a  man  wlio  appeared  actually  to  be  in  want 
of  nothing. 

Sir  Edward  was  agfun  amongst  those  he  loved,  and  his 
hospitable  board  was  once  more  surrounded  with  the  faces 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  The  good-natured  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton  was  always  a  welcome  guest  at  the  hall,  and  met,  soon 
after  their  return,  the  collected  family  of  the  baronet,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  latter  to  his  children  and  one  or  two  of 
his  most  intimate  neighbors — 

"  My  Lady  Pendennyss,"  cried  Mr.  Haiighton,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  "I  have  news  from  tlie  earl,  which 
I  know  it  will  do  your  bent  good  to  heai  " 

Eniilj  smded  at  the  jrospettof  heaimg  in  any  manner 
of  hei  husband  although,  she  inteinally  questioned  the 
probability  of  Mr  Hiughtona  knowing  anything  of  hia 
movements  of  which  Ler  daily  letters  lid  not  apprise  hei 

Will  jou  faior  me  with  the  paiticulara  of  ycur  intelli- 
gence, sir  *"  said  the  countess 

"  He  his  aimed  safe  witl   his  le^iment  neai  Biu-isel-.     ] 
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heard  it  from  s  neighbor's  son  who  saw  liira  enter  tlie  house 
occupied  bj  Wellington,  while  he  was  standing  in  the  crowd 
without,  waiting  to  get  a  peep  at  the  duke." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Wilsoii  with  a  laugh,  "  Emily  kiiew  that 
ten  days  ago.  Could  youi'  friend  tell  us  anything  of  Bona- 
parte i  we  are  much  interested  in  hia  movements  just  now." 

Mr.  Haugliton,  a  good  deal  mortified  to  find  his  news 
tale,  mused  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt  to  proceed  or  not; 
but  liking  of  all  things  (o  act  the  part  of  a  newspaper,  he 
contijiucd— 

"  Ifothiug  more  than  you  see  in  the  prints  ;  but  I  suppose 
your  latlyahip  has  heard  about  Capt^n  Jarvia  t«o  f" 

"Why,  no,"  swd  Emily,  laughing  ;  "the  movements  of 
Captain  Jarvis  are  not  quite  as  interesting  to  me  as  those  of 
Lord  Pendennyss — has  the  duke  made  him  an  aide-de-camp !" 

"Oh  !  no,"  cried  the  other,  exulting  at  his  having  some- 
tiling  new ;  "  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  return  of  Boney, 
he  threw  up  his  commission  and  got  married." 

''  Married !"  cried  John ;  "  not  to  Miss  Harris,  sai'ely." 

"  No ;  to  a  siliy  girl  he  met  in  Cornwall,  who  was  fool 
enough  to  be  caught  with  his  gold  iace.  He  married  one 
day,  and  the  next  told  his  disconsolate  wife  and  panic-stiicken 
mother  that  the  honor  of  the  Jarvises  must  sleep  until  the 
Biipporters  of  the  name  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  risk 
them  in  the  field  of-battle." 

"  And  how  did  Mrs.  Jarvia  and  Sir  Timo's  lady  relish  the 
news  !"  inquired  John,  expecting  something  ridiculous. 

"Not  at  (dl,"  rejoined  Mr,  Haughton;  "the  former 
Bobbed,  and  said  she  had  only  married  him  for  hia  bravery 
and  red  coat,  ind  the  lady  exclaimed  agiunst  the  destruction 
of  his  budding  honors  " 

"  ilow  did  il  teiminate?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  W!ij,  It  seems  while  they  wei'e  quarrelling  about  it,  tha 
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War-Office  cut  the  mat'"'  shoi't  by  accepfJng  his  rtaignation, 
I  suppose  the  commando. -in -chief  had  learned  hia  character; 
but  the  mattei:  was  warmly  contested  i  they  even  drove  tli 
captain'  to  a  declaration  of  liia  principles." 

"And  what  kind  of  ones  might  they  have  been,  Haugh 
ton  ?"  said  Sir  Edward,  drily. 

"  Kopublioan." 

"  Kepublican  !"  exclaimed  two  or  three  in  surprise. 

" Tes,  Uberty  and  equality,  he  contended,  wnie  his  idols, 
and  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  fight  against  Bona- 

"  A  somewhat  singular  conclusion,"  said  Mr.  Benfield, 
musing,  "  I  remember  when  I  sat  in  the  House,  there  was 
a  party  who  were  fond  of  the  cry  of  tliis  said  hbeity ;  hut 
when  they  got  the  power  they  did  not  seem  to  me  to  suffer 
people  te  go  more  at  large  than  they  went  before ;  but  I 
suppose  they  were  diffident  of  telling  the  world  their  minds 
after  they  were  put  in  such  responsible  stations,  for  fear  of 
the  effiict  of  example," 

"  Most  people  like  liberty  as  servants  but  not  as  msstere, 
uncle,"  cried  John,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Captain  Jarvis,  It  seems,  liked  it  as  a  preservative  against 
danger,"  continued  Mr.  Haughton;  "  to  avoid  ridicule  in  Lis 
new  neighborhood,  he  has  consented  to  his  father's  wishes, 
and  turned  merchant  in  the  city  agwu." 

"  Where  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  remain,''  cried  John,  who 
since  the  accident  of  the  arbor,  couid  not  tolerate  the  unfor 
tunate  youth. 

"  Amen  1"  said  Emily,  in  an  under  tone,  heard  only  by  hei 

"  But  Sir  Timo — what  has  become  of  Sir  Timo — the  good, 
honest  merchant  V  asked  John. 

"He  has  dropt  the  title,  insists  on  being  calif d  plain  Mr 
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Jarvis,  and  lives  entirely  in  Cornwall.  His  hopeful  son-in 
law  has  gone  with  his  regiment  to  Flanders ;  and  Lady  Eger- 
ton,  being  unabie  to  live  without  her  father's  assistance,  is 
obliged  to  hide  4ier  consequence  in  the  west  also.'' 

The  subject  became  now  disf^reeable  to  Lady  Moseley, 
and  it  was  changed.  Such  conversations  made  Jane  more 
eserved  and  dissatisfied  than  ever.  She  had  no  one  respect- 
able excuse  to  offer  for  her  partiality  to  her  former  lover,  and 
when  hei'  conscience  fold  lier  the  mortifying  fitot,  was  apt  to 
think,  that  others  remembered  it  too. 

The  letters  from  tbe  continent  now  teemed  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  appjoacliing  contest ;  and  the  apprehensions  of 
our  heroine  and  her  friends  increased,  in  proportion  to  the 
nearness  of  the  struggle,  on  which  hung  not  only  the  fates 
of  thousands  of  individuals,  but  of  adverse  princes  and 
mighty  empires.  In  this  confusion  of  interests,  and  of  jar- 
ring of  passions,  thei-e  wei*  offered  prayers  almost  hourly 
for  the  safety  of  Pendennyss,  which  were  as  pur«  ind  ardent 
u  tliB  love  which  prompted  them. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 


Napoleon  had  commenced  tliose  daring  an  ^  lapid  movt- 
ments,  which  for  a  time  threw  the  peace  of  tiie  world  into 
the  scale  of  fortuiij,  and  wTiich  notliing  but  the  interposifion 
of  a  ruling  Providence  could  avej't  from  their  threatened  suc- 
cess.    As  the th  dragoons  wheeled  into  a  field  already 

deluged  with  English  blood,  oti  the  heights  of  Quatre  Bras, 
the  eje  of  its  gallant  colonel  saw  a  friendly  battalion  falling 
beneath  the  sabres  of  the  enemy's  cuirassiers.  Tlie  word  was 
passed,  the  column  opens,  the  sounds  of  the  quivering  bugle 
were  heafd  for  a  moment  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and 
the  shouts  of  the  combataate  ;  the  charge,  sweeping  like  a 
whirlwind,  fell  heavily  on  those  treacherous  Fi'enchmen,  who 
to-day  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Louis,  and  to-morrow  intended 
lifting  their  hands  in  allegiance  to  his  rival. 

"  Spare  my  life  in  nlercy,"  cried  an  officer,  ah-eady  dread- 
fully wounded,  who  stood  shrinking  from  the  impending  blow 
of  an  enraged  Frenchman.  An  English  dragoon  dashed  at 
the  cuirassier,  and  witli  one  blow  severed  his  arm  from  his 
body, 

"  Thank  God,"  sighed  the  wounded  officer,  sinking  beneath 
tSie  horse's  feet. 

His  rescuer  threw  himself  from  the  saddle,  and  raising  the 
fallen  man  inquired  into  his  wounds.  It  was  Pendennyaa, 
and  it  was  Egerton.  The  wounded  man  groaned  aloud,* as  he 
saw  the  face  of  liim  who  had  averted  the  fatal  bluw  ;  but  il 
was  not  the  hour  for  exnlnnivlious  or  confessions,  otiur  than 
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those  witli  which  the  dying  soldiers  endeavored  to  make  their 
tardy  peace  with  their  God. 

Sir  Henry  was  ^ven  in  charge  to  two  slightly  wounded 
British  soldiei's,  and  the  earl  remounted  ;  the  scattered  troops 
weje  rallitd  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  ajjain  and 
again  led  by  their  dauntless  colonel  weie  seen  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fiaj  with  sabres  dienched  in  blood  and  voices  hoarse 
with  the  shouts  of  victory 

The  jeiiod  bet  seen  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bias  and  Wi 
terloo  was  a  tiying  one  to  the  discipline  ard  courage  of  the 
Bntish  army  The  d  scomfited  Piussiini  on  their  flink  had 
been  tolled  inJ  compelled  to  re  i  e  and  in  their  f  o  t  wis 
an  enemy  hri\e  skilful  and  victonous  led  by  the  great  st 
captain  of  the  age  Ihe  prudent  eommandei  f  the  Ei^liih 
forces  fell  bick  with  di^nitj  and  leluctince  to  the  field  of 
Waterloo  hete  the  minhtj  struggle  was  to  terminate  lod 
the  eye  of  everv  expenenccd  "^  Uier  looked  (yi  those  em  nen 
ces  as  on  the  futuie  graves  for  thousands 

During  this  a  Ipmn  inteival  of  comparative  inactivity  tke 
mind  of  Pendennyss  dwelt  on  the  affection,  the  innocence  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  his  Emily,  until  the  eurdlmg  blood  as 
he  thought  on  her  lot  should  his  life  ba  the  purchase  ot  the 
coming  victory,  warned  him  to  qmt  the  gloomy  subject,  for 
the  consolations  of  that  icligion  whith  only  could  yield  him 
the  solace  bis  wounded  feelings  required  In  his  formei  cam- 
paigns the  earl  had  been  sensible  of  the  mighty  changes  of 
death,  and  bad  ev,er  kept  in  \iew  tlip  preparations  neoessaiy 
to  meet  it  with  hope  and  joy ,  but  the  world  clun^  around 
him  now,  in  the  best  aftpctions  of  his  nature  and  it  was  only 
as  he  could  picture  the  happy  leunion  with  his  Emily  in  a 
future  life,  that  he  could  look  on  i  sepnration  m  this  witli 
out  despair. 

The  vicinity  of  the  enein^  i  (mittt- 1  ff  no  nh\atnu  m 
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the  strictest  watchfulness  id  the  British  lines :  and  the 
comfortless  night  of  the  seTenteenth  was  passed  by  the  earl, 
and  his  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Geoi'ge  Denbigh,  on  the  same 
5loak,  and  under  the  open  canopy  of  Heaven. 

As  the  opening  cannon  of  the  enemy  gave  the  signal  for 
the  commencing  conflict,  Pendennysa  mounted  his  charger 
wiih  a  last  thought  oh  his  distant  wife.  With  a  mighty 
struggle  he  tore  her  as  it  were  from  his  bosom,  and  gave 
the  remainder  of  the  day  fo  duty 

"Who  has  not  heard  of  the  events  of  that  fearful  hour,  on 
which  the  fate  of  Europe  hung  as  it  were  suspended  in  the 
scale  ?  On  one  side  supported  by  the  efforts  of  desperate 
resolution,  guided  by  the  most  consummate  art;  and  on  the 
other  defended  by  a  discipline  and  enduring  courage  almost 
witbout  a  paraDel. 

The  indefatigable  Blucher  arrived,  and  the  stiCr  of 
Napoleon  sank. 

Pendennyss  threwhin^selffromhishorse,  on  thenightof  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  as  he  gave  way  by  orders,  in  the  pursuit,  to 
the  fresher  battalions  of  the  Prussians,  with  the  languor  that 
follows  unusual  excitement,  and  mental  thanksgivings  that 
this  bloody  work  wa3  at  length  ended.  The  image  of 
Ilia  Emily  again  broke  over  the  sterner  feelings  of  the  battle, 
like  the  first  glimmerings  of  light  which  succeed  the  awM 
darkness  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  and  he  again  breathed 
freely,  in  the  consdousue^  of  the  happiness  which  wouk 
await  his  speedy  return. 

"  I  am  sent  for  the  colonel  of  the  — — th  dragoons,"  said 
B  courier  in  broken  English  to  a  soldier,  near  where  the  ear 
lay  on  the  ground,  waiting  the  preparations  of  hln  attendants 
"have  I  found  the  right  regiment,  my  friend  ?" 

"To  be  sure  you  have,"  answered  Ujc  man,  without 
looking  up  from  hia  toil  on  his  favorite  iiuimal,  "  you  might 
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have  Irscked  us  by  the  dead  Frenchmeti,  I  should  think 
So  you  want  my  lord,  my  lad,  do  you  ?  do  we  move  again 
tOrnight?"  Busponding  his  labor  for  a  moment  m  expectation 
of  a  reply. 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge,"  rejoined  the  courier ;  "  my 
message  is  to  your  colonel,  from  a  dying  man.  Will  you 
point  out  his  station  !" 

The  soldier  complied,  the  message  was  soon  delivered, 
and  Pendennyss  prepared  to  obey  its  sammons  immediately. 
Preceded  by  the  messenger  as  a  guide,  and  followed  by 
Hai'mer,  tlie  earl  retraced  bis  steps  over  that  ground  on 
which  be  had  but  a  few  hours  before  been  engaged  in  the 
deadly  strife  of  man  to  man,  hand  to  hand 

How  different  is  the  contemplation  of  a  field  of  battle 
during  and  after  the  confiict !  The  excitement,  suspended 
success,  shouts,  uproar,  and  confusion  of  the  former,  prevent 
any  contemplation,  of  the  nicer  parts  of  this  confused  mass 
of  movements,  charges,  and  retreats ;  or  if  a  brilliant  advance 
is  made,  a  masterly  retreat  effected,  the  imagination  is 
chained  by  the  splendor  and  glory  of  the  act,  without 
resting  for  a  moment  on  the  sacrifice  of  individual  happiness 
with  which  it  is  purchased.  A  battle-ground  fi'om  which 
the  whirlwind  of  the  coirfbat  has  passed,  presents  a  dif- 
ferent sight ;  it  offers  the  very  consummation  of  human 
misery. 

There  may  occasionally  be  an  individual,  who  from 
tataon,  distempered  mind,  or  the  encouragement  of  chimeri- 
cal ideas  of  glory,  quits  the  theatre  of  life  with  at  least  the 
appearance  of  pleasure  in  his  triumphs.  If  such  thei'e  be  in 
reality,  if  this  rapture  of  departing  glory  be  anything  moi-e 
than  the  deception  of  a  distempered  excitement,  the  subject 
of  its  exhibition  is  to  he  greatly  pitied.  To  the  Christian, 
dying  in  peace  with  both  God  and  man,  can  it  alone  be  ceded 
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in  the  eye  of  reason,  to  pc  ur  out  his  existecu  t  with  a  smile  on 
his  quivering  lip. 

And  the  warrior,  who  falls  in  the  very  arms  of  victory, 
after .  pasiiiig  a  life  devoted  to  the  world  ;  even,  if  he  sees 
kingdoms  hang  suspended  on  hia  auccete,  may  smile  indeed, 
may  utter  sentiments  full  of  loyalty  and  zeal,  may  be  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  and  what  is  hia  rewaid  ?  a  deathless 
name,andanexistenceof  misery,  which  knows  no  termination, 

Christianity  alone  can  makeus  good  soldiers  in  any  cause, 
for  he  who  knows  how  to  live,  is  always  the  least  afraid  to  die. 

Pendennyss  and  his  companions  pushed  their  way  over 
the  ground  occupied  before  the  battle  by  the  enemy;  descend- 
ed into  and  through  that  little  valley,  in  which  yet  lay,  in 
undistinguished  confusion,  masses  of  the  dead  and  dying  of 
either  side;  and  again  over  the  ridge,  on  which  eouldhe 
marked  the  situation  of  those  gallant  squares  which  had  so 
long  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  horse  and  artillery  by  the 
groups  of  bodies,  fallen  where  they  had  bravely  stood,  until 
even  the  callous  Harmer  sickened  with  the  sight  of  a  waste 
of  life  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  before  esultingly  con- 
tributed to  increase. 

Appeals  to  their  feelings  as  they  rode  through  the  field 
had  been  frequent,  and  their  prepress  was  much  retarded  by 
attempts  to  contribute  to  the  ease  of  a  wounded  or  a  dying 
man ;  but  as  the  courier  constantly  urged  speed,  as  Ibe 
only  means  of  securing  the  object  of  their  ride,  these  hal' 
were  reluctantly  abandoned. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  they  reached  the  farm-house, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  his  eounti'ymen.  lay  the 
foraaer  lover  of  Jane. 

As  the  subject  of  his  confession  must  be  anticipated  by 
the  reader,  we  will  give  a  short  relation  of  his  life,  and  of 
(hose  aota  which  more  materially  nflect  our  hisfoiy. 
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Henry  Egerton  bad  been  turned  early  on  the  world,  lite 
himdreds  of  his  countrjmeD,  without  any  principle  to 
counteract  the  arts  of  infidelity,  or  resist  the  temptations  of 
life.  His  father  held  a  sitnation  under  government,  and 
was  devoted  to  his  rise  in  the  diplomatic  line.  His  mothei 
was  a  woiaan  of  fashion,  who  Mved  for  effect  and  idle  com- 
petition with  her  sisters  in  weakness  and  foily.  All  he  learnt 
in  his  father's  house  was  selfishness,  from  the  example  of 
one,  and  a  love  of  high  life  and  its  extravagance  from  the 
Other. 

He  entered  the  army  young,  and  from  choice.  The 
splendor  and  reputation  of  the  service  caught  his  fancy ; 
and,  by  pride  and  constitution,  he  was  indifferent  to  pei^onal 
danger.  Yet  he  loved  London  and  ifcg  amusements  better 
than  glory ;  and  the  money  of  his  uncle,  Sir  Edgar,  whose  heir 
he  was  reputed  to  be,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  without  his  spending  an  hour  in  the  field. 

Egerton  had  some  abilities,  and  a  good  deal  of-  ardor  of 
temperament,  by  nature.  The  former,  from  indulgence  and 
example,  degenerated  into  acquiring  the  art  to  please  in 
mixed  society  ;  and  the  latler,  from  want  of  employment, 
•expended  itself  at  the  card  table. 

The  association  between  the  vices  is  intimaf«.  There 
really  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  modesty  in  sin  that  makes  it 
ashamed  of  good  company.  If  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  a 
fevorite  propensity  to  our  principles,  we  are  apt  to  abandon 
tlie  unpleasant  restraint  on  our  actions,  rather  than  admit 
the  incongruous  mixture.  Freed  entirely  from  the  fetters 
of  our  morals,  what  is  there  that  our  vices  will  not  prompt 
us  to  commits  Egerton,  like  thousands  of  others,  went  on 
from  step  to  step,  until  he  found  himself  in  the  world;  free 
(o  follow  all  his  inclinations,  so  he  riolated  none  of  tb* 
8  of  life.- 
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When  in  Spain,  in  liis  only  campaign,  he  was  aceidentfllly, 
as  lias  heen  tnentioneJ,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Donna 
Julia,  and  brought  her  off  the  gronnd  under  the  influence 
of  natural  sympathy  and  national  feeling;  a  kind  of  merit 
that  makes  vice  only  more  dangerous,  by  making  it  some- 
times amiable.  He  had  not  seen  hia  dependant  long  before 
her  beauty,  situation,  and  his  passions  decided  him  to  eifect 

This  was  an  occupation  that  his  figure,  manners,  and 
propensities  had  made  him  an  adept  in,  and  nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  the  commission  of  any  other 
than  t!ie  ei-ioie  that,  accotding  to  his  code,  a  gentlernan. 
might  bft  guilty  of  with  impunity. 

It  is,  however,  the  misfortune  of  sin,  that  from  being  our 
slave  it  becomes  a  tyrant ;  and  Egerton  attempted  what  in 
other  countries,  and  where  the  laws  ruled,  might  have  cost 
him  his  hfc. 

The  conjecture  of  Pendennyss  was  true.  He  saw  the  face 
of  the  oiScer  who  interposed  between  him  and  his  villanous 
attempt,  but  was  hid  himself  from  view.  He  aimed  not  at 
his  life,  but  at  his  own  escape."  Happily  his  first  shot  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  earl  would  have  been  sacriiiced  to  preserve 
the  character  of  a  man  of  honor ;  though  no  one  was  more 
regardless  of  the  estimatJoa  he  was  held '  in  by  the  virtuous 
than  Colonel  Egerton, 

In  pursuance  of  his  plans  on  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  the  colonel 
had  sedulously  avoided  admitting  any  of  his  companions  into 
the  secret  of  his  having  a  female  in  his  care. 

When  he  left  the  army  to  return  home,  he  remainet 
until  a  movement  of  the  troops  to  a  distant  part  of  th 
country  enabled  him  to  effect  his  own  purposes,  without 
incurring  their  ridicule  ;  and  when  he  found  him?elf  obliged 
to.  abandon  his  vehicle  for  a  I'efuge  in  the  "'oods,  the  fear  of 
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deteution  made  hlra  alter  his  course;  and  undei'  tiii,*  pj'eteiiBfl 
of  wishing  to  be  in  a  battle  about  to  be  fought,  lie  Kecietly 
rejoiced  the  army,  aud  the  gallantry  of  Colonel  Egerton  was 
mentioned  in  the  next  despatches. 

Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  commanded  the  advanced  guard, 
at  which  the  earl  an-ived  with  the  Donna  Julia ;  and  like 
every  other  brave  man  (unless  guilty  himself)  was  indignant 
at  the  villany  of  the  fugitive.  The  confusion  and  enormities 
daily  practised  in  the  theatre  of  the  war  prevented  any  close 
inquii'ies  into  the  suhji-ct,  and  circumstances  had  so  enveloped 
Egerton  in  mystery,  that  iiotliing  but  an  interview  with  the 
lady  herself  was  likely  to  expose  him. 

With  Sir  Herbert  Niuhohon  ,he  had  been  in  habits  of 
iotimacy,  aud  on  that  gentleman's  alluding  in  a  converaafion 
in  the  barracks  at  F to  the  lady  brought  into  his  quar- 
ters before  Lisbon,  he  accidentally  omitted  muntioning  the 
name  of  her  rescuer.  Egerton,  had  never  before  heard  the 
transaction  spoken  of,  and  as  he  had  of  course  never  men- 
tioned the  subject  hinwelf,  was  ignorant  who  had  interfered 
between  him  and  liis  views;  also  of  the  fate  of  Donna  Julia; 
indeed,  he  thought  it  probable  that  it  had  not  much  improved 
by  a  change  of  guardians. 

In  coming- into  Northamptonshire  he  had  several  views ; 
he  wanted  a  temporary  retreat  from  iiis  creditors.  Jarvis 
had  an  infant  fondness  for  play,  without  an  adequate  skill, 
and  the  money  of  the  young  ladies,  in  his  necessities,  was 
becoming  of  importance  ;  but  the  daughters  of  Sir  Edward 
Moseley  were  of  a  description  more  suited  to  his  taste,  and 
their  portions  were  as  ampla  aa  the  otters.  He  had  become 
VI  some  degree  attached  to  Jane ;  and  as  lier  imprudent 
paiente,  satisfied  with  his  possessing  the  exterior  and  requi- 
site reoommendafjons.  of  a  gentleman,  admitted  his  visiti 
t'fceiy,  he  determi;ifcd  to  make  her  his  wife. 
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When  lie  met  Denbi'gli  the  first  time,  he  saw  that  chanca 
had  thrown  him  ia  the  nay  of  a  man  who  might  hold  his 
character  in  hia  power.  He  tad  never  seen  liim  aa  Penden 
nyss,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ignorant  of  the  rnvnlf 
of  Julia's  friend ;  he  now  leamt  for  the  first  time  that  it  wa* 
Dlsabi^h.  Uneasy  at  he  knew  not  what,  fearful  of  som* 
exposure  he  knew  not  how,  when  Sir  Herbei't  alluded  to 
the  oecurreuce,  with  a  view  to  icbut  the  charge,  if  Denbig^t 
should  choose  to  make  one,  and  with  the  near-sighted neai 
of  guilt,  he  pretended  fo  know  the  occurrence,  and  under  th< 
promise  of  secresy,  mentioned  that  the  name  of  the  officei 
was  Denbigh.  He  had  noticed  Denbigh  avoiding  Sir  Her- 
bert at  the  ball  ;  and  judging  others  from  himself,  thought  i; 
was  (^.wish  to  avoid  any  allusions  to  the  lady  he  had  brought 
into  the  othei's  quartei-s  that  induced  the  measure  ;  for  h« 
was  in  hopes  that  if  Denbigh  waa  not  as  guilty  as  himself, 
he  was  sufficiently  so  to  wish  to  keep  the  transaction  from 
the  eyes  of  Emily.  He  was,  however,  prepared  for  an 
explosion  or  an  idliance  with  bim,  when  the  sudden  depar- 
ture of  Sir  Herbert  removed,  the  danger  of  a  collision. 
Believing  at  last  that  they  were  to  be  brothers-in-law,  and 
mistaking  the  earl  for  his  cousin,  whose  name  he  bore, 
B^erton  became  reconciled  to  the  association ;  while  Pen- 
dennysB,  having  in  his  absence  heard,  on  inquiring,  some  of 
the  vices  of  the  colonel,  was  debating  with  himself  p'hethei 
he  should  expose  them  to  Sir  Edward  or  not. 

It  was  in  their  occasional  interchange  of  oivilitiesi  that 
Pendennyss  placed  his  pocket-book  upon  a  table,  while  he 
exhibited  the  plants  to  the  colonel :  the  figure  of  Emily 
passing  the  window  drew  bim  from  the  room,  and  Egerton 
having  ended  his  examination,  observing  the  book,  put  i 
in  his  own  pocket,  to  return  it  to  its  owner  when  the^  <*x 
met. 
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The  sitnatioi),  name,  and  history  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  wera 
never  mentioned  by  the  Moaeleys  in  public ;  but  Jane,  in 
the  confidence  of  her  affections,  had  told  her  lover  nho  the 
inmate  of  the  cottage  was.  The  idea  of  her  heing  kept 
there  by  Denbigh  immediately  occurred  to  him,  and  although 
he  was  surprised  at  the  audacity  of  the  thing,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  profit  by.  the  occasion. 

..To  pay  this  visit,  he  stayed  away  from  the  excursion  on 
the  water,  aa  Pendennyss  had  done  to  avoid  his  friend.  Lord 
Henry  Stapleton,  An  excuse  of  business,  which  served  for 
his  apology,  kept  the  colonel  fTOm  seeing  Denbigh  to  return 
the  book,  until  sfter  his  visit  to  the  cottage.  His  rhapsody 
of  love,  and  offers  to  desert  his  intended  wife,  were  nothing 
but  the  common-place  talk  of  his  purposes;  and  his. pre- 
sumption in  alluding  to  his  situation  with  Miss  Moseley, 
proceeded  from  his  impressions  as  to  JiUia's  real  character. 
In  the  struggle  for  the  bell,  the  pocket-book  of  Denbigh 
acddentaliy  fell  from  his  coat,  and  tlie  i-etreat  of  the  colonel 
was  too  precipitate  to  enable  him  to  recover  it. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  too  much  alarmed  to  distinguish 
nicely,  and  Egerton  proceeded  to  the  ball-room  with  the 
indifference  of  a  hardened  offender.  When  the  arrival  of 
Miss  Jarvis,  to  whom  he  had  committed  himself,  prompted 
him  to  a  speedy  declaration,  and  the  unlucky  conversation 
of  Mr.  Holt  brought  about  a  piwhable  detection  of  his  gaming 
ropensities,  the  colonel  determined  to  get  rid  of  his  awkward 
ituation  and  his  debts  by  a  coup-de-mmn.  He  accordingly 
eloped  with  Miss  Jarvis, 

What  portion  of  the  foregoing  narrative  made  the  dying 
confession  of  Egerton  to  the  man  he  had  so  lately  discovered 
u)  be  the  Earl  of  PendennyBs,  the  reader  can  easily  imagine 
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The  harvest  had  heen  gathered,  and  the  beautiful' vale 
of  Pendennyss  wei'e  shooting  forth  a  second  crop  of  ^yerdUra 
The  husbandman  was  turning  his  prudent  forethought  to  the 
promises  of  the  coming  year,  while  the  caatle  itself  eshibited 
to  the  gaze  of  the  wondering  peasant  a  sight  of  cheerfut- 
ness  and  auiination  which  had  not  been  seen  in  it  Einoe  the 
days  ofithe  good  duke..  Its  numerous  windows  were  opened 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  its  halls  teemed  with  tlie  faces  of  itd 
happy  inmates.  Servants  in  van ous;  liveries  were  seen  glid- 
ing through  its  magnificent  apartments  and  multiplied  pas- 
sages^ '  .Horses,  grooms,  .and  cariiages,  wjth  vaned  costumes 
aml'diffeient  armorial  bearings,  crowded  its  spacious  stables 
and  offices.  Everything  spoke  society,  splendor,  and  activity 
without;  tveiything  denoted  order,  propriety,  and  happiness 
within. 

In  .a  long  range  Of  spacious  apartments  were  grouped  in 
flw  .Jjursoif  of  ■their',  mornings  emplojinents,  or  in  arrangii^ 
their, duties  and  pleasures  of  the  day,  the  guests  and  owsera 
of  iths' princely  abode. 

.  lo  Ane  room  was  John  MiDseley,  Carefully  examining  the 
properties  of  some  flints  which  were  submitted  to  his  exami- 
nation by  his  attending  servant ;  while  Grace,  sitting  at  his 
uie.'playfullysnafehes  the  stones:  from  his  hand,  as  she 
cries  .half  reproachfully,  half  tendeifly— - 

"You  iriuat  not  devote  yourself  io  your  gun  so  incessantly, 
Moseley  ;  it  is  cruel  to  kill  inoffensive  birds  foi-  your  amuse- 
ment only." 
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"  AbK  Emily's  cook,  and  Mr,  Haughtcn's  appetite,"  said 
John,  coolly  extending  his  hand  towards  her  for  the  flint — 
"  whether  no  one  is  gratified  but  myself.  I  tell  you,  Grace, 
I  seldom  fire  in  vain." 

"That  only  makes  the  matter  worse  ;  the  slaughter  you 
commit  is  dreadful." 

"  Oh!"  cried  John,  with  a  laugh,  "  the  ci-devant. Captain 
Jarvis  is  a  sportsman  to  your  mind.  He  would  shoot  a  month 
without  moving  a  feather;  he  was  a  great  friend  to,"  throw- 
ing an  arch  look  to  his  solitary  sister,  who  sat  on  a  sofa  at  a 
distance  perusing  a  book,  "Jane's  feathered  songsters." 

"  But  now,  Mosely,"  said  Grace,  yielding  the  flints,  but 
gently  ret^ning  the  hand  that  took  them,  "  Pendenyss  and 
Cawtterton  intend  driving  their  wives,  likegood  husbands,  to 
see  the  beautiful  waterfall  in  the  mountains ;  and  what  am  I 
to  do  this  long  tedious  morning  1" 

John  stole  an  enquiring  glance,  to  see  if  his  wife  was  very 
anxious  to  join  the  party — cast  one  look  of  regret  on  a  beau- 
tiful agate  that  he  had  selected,  and  inquired — 

"  Do  yuu  wish  to  go  very  much,  Mrs,  Mosely  V 

"  Indeed — indeed  I  do,"  said  the  other,  eagerly,  "  if — " 

"If  what  r' 

"  You  will  drive  me  1"  continued  she,  with  a  cheek  slightly 
tinged  with  color. 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  John,  with  deliberation,  and 
regarding  his  wife  with  affection  "  I  will  go  on  one  condi- 
tion." 

"  Name  it  1"  cried  Grace,  with  still  increasing  color. 

"  That  you  will  not  expose  your  health  agmn  in  going  to 
the  church  on  a  Sunday,  if  it  rains," 

"  The  carriage  is  so  close,  Mosely,"  answered  Grace,  with 
apaler  cheek  than  before,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet,  "  it 
is  impossible  I  can  take  cold ;  you  see  the  earl,  and  countess, 
33 
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Olid  aunt  Wilson  never  miss  public  worship,  when  p 
within  their  power." 

"  The  earl  goes  with  his  wife ;  but  what  becomes  of  poor 
me  at  such  times  !"  said  John,  taking  her  hanci  and  pressing 
it  Itindly.  "  I  lilte  ,to  hear  a  good  sermon,  but  not  in  bad 
weather.  You  must  consent  to  oblige  me,  who  only  live  in 
your  presence." 

Grace  smiled  faintly,  as  John,  pursuing  the  point,  said — 

"  What  do  you  say  to  my  condition  f 

"  Well  then,  if  you  wish,"  replied  Grace,  without  the  look 
of  gaiety  her  hopes  had  first  inspired,  "  I  will  not  go  if  it 
rain." 

John  ordered  his  phaeton,  and  his  wife  went  to  her  room 
to  prepare,  for  the  trip,  and  to  regret  her  own  resolution^ 

la.  the  recess  of  a  window,  in  which  bloomed  a  profusion 
of  exotica,  stood  the  figure  of  Lady  Marian  Denbigh,  playing 
with  a  half-blown  rose  of  the  riehest  colors ;  and  before  her, 
lining  against  the  angle  of  the  wall,  stood  her  kinsman  tlie 
Duke  of  Derwent. 

"You  heard  the  plan  at  the  breakfast  table,"  said  hia 
Grace,  "  tO'visit.the  little  fails  in  the  hills.  But  I  suppose 
you  have  seen  them  too  often  to  undergo  the  fatigue '(" 

"Ohnol  I  love  that  ride  dearly,  and  should  wish  to  ac- 
company the  countess  in  her  first  visit  to  it.  ■  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  ask.  Geoi^e  to.  take  me  in  his  phaeton." 

"  My  curricle  would  be- honored  with  the  presence  of  Lady- 
Marian  Denbigh,"  cried  the  duke  with  animation,  "if  .she 
would. accept  me  for, her  knight  on.  the  occasion." 

Marian  bowed  an  absent,  in  evident  satisfaction,  as  the 
duke   proceeded — 

"  But  if  you,take  md  as  your  knight  I  should  wear  your 
ladyship's  colors ;"  and  he^  held  out  his  hand  towards  the 
ISudding  rose.  Lady  Marian; hesitated  a  moioimt — liviked  out 
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*t-,the  proapeet — -lip  at  the  wall — turned,^  and  wondered 
where  hor  brother  was ;  and  still  finding  the  hand  of  tlw 
duke  extended,  while  his  eye  rested  on  her  in  admiration,  she 
gave  him.  the  boon  with  a  cheek  that  vied  with  flie  richest 
tista  of  the  flower.  They  separated  to  prepare,  and  it  was 
on  their  return  from  the  fells  that  the  duke  seemed  uncom- 
monly gay  and  amusing,  and  the  lady  Silent  with  her  tongue, 
thoHgh  her  eyes  danced  in  every  direction  but  towards  her 
oousin, 

"  Really,  my  dear  Lady  Mosely,"  said  the  dowager,  as, 
seated  by  the  side  of  her  companion,  her  eyes  roved  over  the 
magnifioenee  within,  and  wid^y  extended  domains  without — 
"  Emily  is  well  established- indeed — better  even  than  my 
Grace." 

''iGraee  has-  an  affectionate,  husband,"  replied  the  Other, 
gravely,  ".and  one  that  1  hope  will  make  her  happy." 

"  OJi !  no  doubt  happy  !"  said;  Lady  Ghatterton,  hastily  : 
"  but  they  say  Emily:  has  a  jointure  of  twelve  thousand  a 
year — by-the-by,"  she  added,  in  a  low  tone,  though  no  one 
.wa;s  near  enough  to  hear  what  she  said,  "  could  not  the  earl 
.have  settled.  Lumley:Castl6, on  her  instead  of  the  deanery  J" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  never,  thiitk  of  .such  gloomy  subjects  as 
jSfovfeions.for  widowht>od,":cried  Lady.Mosely;  "you'.have 
been-.in .  ABuerdaJe^House — is  it  not  a  princely  mansion  1" 

"iPrinjeely,  indeed,"  rejcuned  the  dowagepi  sighing :  "  don't 
tbe:iearl  iu^ndincreasingthe  rents  of  this  estate  as  the  leases 
fell  in!     I  am  told  they  are  very, low  now  !" 

"  I  :b6lieve-not,"  sftid.the  other.  "  He  has  enough,  and  is 
waiting  olh^^.  should,  prosper.  Bat. there  is  Clftra,  with  her 
little  Wy— is  henot.a  lovely  child  t"  orie.d  the  grandmother, 
rising  to  take  the  infant  in  her  arms. 

''Oh!;  exoesslvcly' beautiful !"  said  the  dowager,  looking 
th^tother  Wdy,  and  observing  Catharine  making  amovemeat 
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towards  Lord  Henry  Stapleton,  she  called  to  her.  "  I^ad;) 
Ilerriefield — come  this  way,  my  dear — I  wish  to  speak 
to  you," 

Kate  "ohejed  with  a  sullen  pout  of  her  pretty  !ip,  and  en- 
tered into  some  idle  discussion  about  a  cap,  though  her  eyea 
wandered  round  the  rooms  in  listless  vacancy. 

The  dowager  had  the  curse  of  bad  impressions  in  youth  to 
contend  with,  and  labored  infinitely  harder  now  to  makehw 
daughter  act  right,  than  formerly  she  had  ever  done  to  make 
her  act  wrong. 

"  Here !  uncle  Benfield,"  cried  Emily,  with  a  face  glowing 
■*ith  health  and  animation,  an,  she  approached  his  seat  with 
a  glass  in  her  hands.  "  Here  is  the  negus  you  wished  ;  I 
have  made  it  myself,  and  you  will  praise  it  of  course." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Lady  Pendennyss,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
rising  politely  from  his  seat  to  receive  the  beverage;  "you 
are  patting  yourself  lo  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  an  old 
bachelor  like  me ;  too  much  indeed,  too  much." 

"  Old  bachelors  are  sonietimes  more  esteemed  than  young 
one,"  eried  the  earl  gaily,  Joining  them  in  time  to  hear  this 
speech.  "  Here  is  my  friend,  Mr,  Peter  Johnson ;  who 
knows  when  we  may  dance  at  his  wedding?" 

"  My  lord,  and  my  lady,  and  my  honored  master,"  said 
Peter  gravely.  In  reply,  bowing  respectfully  where  he  stood, 
waiting  to  take  his  master's  glass — "  I  am  past  the  ^e  to 
think  of  a  wife  :  I  am  seventy.three  coming  next  'lammas, 
counting  by  the  old  style.'' 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your  three  hundred  a 
year,"  said  Emily  with  a  smile,  "unless  you  bestow  it  on 
some  good  woman,  for  making  the  evening  of  your  life  com- 
fortable V 

"My  Ady — hem^my  lady,"  said  the  steward,  blushing; 
"  I  had  a  little  thought,  with  your  kind  ladyship's  consent,  o 
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I.  have  no- relations,  chick 'or  child  in  the  world,  what  to  do 
with.it.':' 

"  I  should,  be  happy  to  heitr  your  plan,"  stud  the  counteas^ 
observing/ that  the  steward  was  anxious'tocomraunieate  some, 
thingj 

"  Wjy,  my  lady,-  if  my  lord  and'  my.  honored  master's 
t^reeaUei.rdid-thiiik  of  making  another  codicil  to  master's 
Trill  WoideriitG  dispose  of  it," 

"Yonr  master's  will,"  said  the  eari  laughing;  ".why  not 
to  your  own,  good  Peter  V 

"iMy  honoiied  lord,"  said  ths  steward-,  with  great  hliraility, 
"itdon'tbecomeapoorservirig-raanlike  me  to  make  a  will." 

"But how  will  you  prove  it  1"  said  the  earl,  kindly,  willing- 
to  cfihvince  him  of  his  error ;  "  you  must  be  both  dead  to 
prove:  it.V 

"Our  wills,"  said  Peter,  gulping  his  wordsj  "will  be 
proved  on  the  eamerday." 

His  master  looked  round  at  him  with  great  affection,  and 
h&^  die  earl  and  Emily  were  too  much  struck  to  say  any- 
thing. Peter  had,  however,  the  subject  too  much  at  heart 
to  abandon-lit,  just  as' he  had  broken  the  ice.  He  anxiously 
wished  for  the  countess's  consent  to  the  scheme,  for  he  would 
not  affront^her,  even  after  he  was  dead. 

"My  lady^Miss  Emmy,"  said  Johnson, eagerly,  "fnyplan 
is,  if  my. honored  master's  agreeable^to  make  a  eodicii,  and 
give  my  mite  to  a  little — Lady  Emily  Denbigh." 

"Oh!  Peter,  you  and  uncle  Benfield  are  both  too  good," 
cried  iEmily,  laughing  and  blushing,  as  she  hastened  to  Clara 
and  her  mother. 

"  Thank  yon,  thank  you,"  cried  the  delighted  earl,  follow- 
ing his  wife  with  his  eyes,  and  shaking  the  steward  cordLally 
by  the  hand  ;  "  and,  if  no  better  expedient  be  adopted  by  us, 
you  have  full  permission  to  do  as  you  please  with  jour  money, 
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"Peter,"  said  his  master  to  him  in  a  low- tone,  "jod 
sTiculd  never  speak  of  such  things  prematurely  ;  now  1 
remember  when  the  Earl  of  PendennjaSj  my  nephew,  was 
first  presented  to  me,  I  was  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety of  his  demeanor,  and  the  Lady  Pendennyss,  my  niece, 
too ;  you  never  see  anything  forward,  or — Ah !  Emmy,  dear," 
said  the  old  man,  tenderly  interrupting  himself,  "you  are  too 
good  to  remember  your  old  uncle,"  taking  one  of  the  fine 
peaches  she  handed  him  from  a  plate. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mr,  Haughton  to  the  ear],  "  Mrs, ,  ves  and 
myself  have  had  a  contest  about  thecomforts  of  matrimony  ; 
she  insists  she  may  be  quite  as  happy  at  Bolton  Parsonage 
as  in  this  noble  castle,  and  with  this  rich  prospect  in  view." 

"I  hope,"  said  Francis,  "  you  are  not  teaching  my  wife  to 
be  discontented  with  her  humble  lot — if  so,  both  hers  and 
your  visit  will  be  an  unhappy  one." 

"  It  would  be  no  easy  task,  if  our  good  friend  intended 
any  such  thing  by  his  jp its,"  said  Oara,  smiling.  "  I  know 
my  true  interests,  I  trust,  too  well,  to  wish  to  change  my  for- 
tune:" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Pendennyss ;  "  it  is  wonderful  how 
little  onr  happiness  depends  on  a  temporal  condition.  When 
here,  or  at  Lumley  Caatle,  surrounded  by  my  tenantry,  there 
oi'e,  I  confess,  moments  of  weakness,  in  which  the  loss  of 
my  wealth  or  rank  would  be  missed  greatly  ;  but  when  on  ser- 
vice, subjected  to  great  pi'ivations,  and  surrounded  by  men  sur 
perior  to  me  in  military  rank,  who  say  unto  me — go,  and  I  go 
• — come,  and  I  come~I  find  my  enjoyments  intrinsically 
the  same." 

"  That,"  sMd  Francis,  "  may  be  owing  fo  your  Lordship's 
tempered  feelings,  which  have  taught  you  to  look  beyond 
this  world  fur  pleasures  and  consolation." 

"  It  has,  doubtless,  on  effect,"  said  the  earl,  "  but  there  is 
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no  truth  oP  which  I  am  more  fully  persuaded,  than  that  our 
happiness  here  does  not  depend  upon  our  lot  in  life,  so  we 
are  not  suffering  for  necessaries — eynn  changes  bring  less 
real  misery  than  they  are  supposed  to  do." 

*'  Doubtless,"  cried  Mr.  Haughton,  "  under  the  cireum- 
staneea,  I  would  not  wish  to  change  even  with  your  lordship 
—-unless,  indeed;"  he  continued,  with  a  smile  and  bow  be 
the  countess,  "it  were  the  temptation  of  your  lovely  wife," 

"You  are  quite  polite,"  said  Emily  laughing,  "but  I  have 
no  desire  to  deprive  Mrs.  Haughton  of  a  companion  she  has 
made  out  so  well  with  these  twenty  years  past," 

"  Thirty,  my  lady,  if  you  please." 

"And  thirty  more,  I  hope,"  continued  Emily,  as  a  servant 
announced  the  several  carriages  at  the  door.  The  younger 
part  of  the  company  now  hastened  to  their  different  engage- 
ments, and  Chatterton  handed  Harriet;  John,  Grace;  and 
Pendeanyss,  Emily,  into  their  respective  carriages;  the  duke 
and  Lady  Marian  following,  but  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  party. 

As  the  earl  drove  from  the  door,  the  countess  looked  up 
to  a  window,  at  which  were  standing  her  aunt  and  Doctor 
Ives.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  them,  with  a  face,  in  which 
glowed  the  mingled  expression  of  innocence,  love,  and  joy. 

Before  leaving  the  Park,  the  party  passed  Sir  E)dward ; 
with  his  wife  leaning  on  one  arm  and  Jane  on  the  other,  pur- 
suing their  daily  walk.  The  liaronet  followed  the  carriages 
with  his  eyes,  and  exchanged  looks  of  the  fondest  love  with 
Ills  children,  as  they  drove  slowly  and  respectfully  by  him ; 
and  if. the  glance  which  followed  on  Jane,  did  not  speak 
equal  pleasure,  it  surely  denoted  its  proper  pioportion  of 
paternal  love. 

"You  have  much  reason  to  congratulate  yourself  on  the 
happy  termiiuition  of  your  labors  "  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
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smile,  to  the'widow';  "  Emily'la  placed,  s6  fiirias  human  for& 
sight. can.  judge,,  in  the  happiest  of  all  stations  a.fetnaleoan 
bein  :^he  is  the.piouawifeof  a  pious  husband, beloved; and 
deserving  of  it," 

"■Yes,''.-saiil-Mrs.  Wilson, .drawing  ba«k 'from'following 
thfe  photon  withher  eyesj  "they  areas  happy  as  this  world 
win  admit,-  and,  .what  is  better,;  they  are  well  prepared  to 
meefranyreverse  of  fortune  .which  may  occur,  as  well  as  lo 
discharge' the  duties  on' which  they  hav^  entered.  I  do  not 
thtnkj" continued  she,  niUBii^,,'''that  Pendennyss  can  ever 
doubt  the  alfeetiona  of  such  a  woman  as  Emily," 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  the  doctor,;  "but  what  can 
excite  such  a  thought  in  your  breast,  kad  one  so  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  George?" 

"l^e  only  tinpleasant  thing. 'I  have  ever  observed  in 
him,'^  said  Mrs.  Wilson  gVavelyj  "is  the'  suspicion  whioh 
it<doced  him  to. adopt  the  disguise  in  which  he  entered  oiiif 
Ainily." 

"  He  did  not  adopt  it,  madam — chance  and  clrcumstani. 
ces  'ArAv  it  around  him  accidentally:;  aud  when  you  consider 
thepCcOliar  state  of  his  mind  from  the .  discovery  of  his 
ihother's  misconduct — his  own  'great  wealth  and  rank — it  la 
BOtaosuPpriSing  thafche  should  yield  to  a  deoepti6n,  rather 
harmless  than  injurious." 

"  Dr.  Ives,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  is  not  wont  to  defend 
deceit,',' 

"Nor  do  I  now,  madam,"  replied  the  doctor  with  a 
smilfe ;  "  I  acknowledge  the  offence  of  George,  myself)  wife, 
and  son.  I  rtmonstrated  at. the  time  upon  principle ;  I  said 
the  end  would  not  justify  the  means ;  that  a  departure  from 
ordinary  rules  of  propriety  was  at  all  times  dangerous,  and 
seldom  practised  with  impunity." 

"And  you  foiled  to  convince  your  hearers,"  crieil  Mis, 
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Wilson,  gaily;  "a  novelty  in  jnur  (aae,  my  good  rec- 
tor." 

"I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said  the  doctor;  "1 
did  convince  them  as  to  the  truth  of  the  principle,  but  the 
earl  contended  that  his  case  might  make  an  innocent  excep> 
tion.  He  liad  the  vanity  to  think,  I  believe,  that  by  con- 
cealing his  real  name,  he  injured  himself  more  than  any  one 
else,  and  got  rid  of  the  chaise  in  some  such  way.  He  ia 
however,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  position, 
by  practice ;  his  sufferings,  growmg  out  of  the  mistake  of 
his  real  character,  and  which  could  not  have  happened  had 
he  appeared  In  proper  person,  having  been  greater  than  he 
is  ready  to  acknowledge." 

"  If  they  study  the  fate  of  the  Donna  Julia,  and  his  own 
weakness,"  said  the  widow,  "  they  will  have  a  salutary 
moral  alwaya  at  hand,  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  two 
cardinal  virtues  at  least — obedience  and  truth." 

"Julia  has  suffered  much,"  replied  the  doctor;  "and 
although  she  has  returned  to  her  father,  the  consequences  of 
her  imprudence  are  likely  to  continue.  When  once  the  bonds 
of  mutual  confidence  and  respect  are  broken,  they  may  be 
partially  restored,  it  is  true,  but  never  with  a  warmth 
and  reliance  such  as  existed  oreviously.  To  return,  however, 
to  yourself,  do  you  not  teei  a  sensation  of  delight  at  the 
prosperous  end  of  your  exertions  in  behalf  of  Emily?" 

"  It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  think  we  have  discharged  our 
duties,  and  the  task  is  much  easier  than  we  are  apt  to 
suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  it  is  only  to  commence  the 
foundation,  sc  that  it  will  be  able  to  support  the  superstruc- 
ture, i  have  endeavored  to  make  Emily  a  Qii-istian,  I 
have  endeavored  to  Ibrm  such  a  taste  and  principles 
in  her,  that  she  would  not  be  apt  to  admire  an  improper 
euitoi  and  I  have  labored  to  prepare  her  to  discharge  her 
22* 
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